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PKEFAOE. 

Tbb School Histoiy herewitii presented to the paUic has imder> 
goae each alteiatioDS as neariy to justify the aimoimcement of it 
as a new work. The original division into periods, however, has 
been retained ; the ezpenence of teachers, for more than twenty 
years, having decided that, in this respect, it scarcely admits of 

Evement. And, in confirmation of the correctness of this 
ent, it may be stated that every School HistorY of the United 
, published since the date of Goodrich's first emtion, has been 
written, without exception, it is believed^ upon the same general 
plan ; and, in some instances, so nearly identical with his, as in 
the estimation of some to justify a question of legality. 

The following are the principal alterations and improvements 
now introduced : 

1. Upon the recommendation of an experienced teacher, the two 
sizes of^type used in former editions are dispensed with ; and all 
matters by way of explanation, or in respect to which simply 
readine is deemed sufficient, are reduced to notes. 

2. Ine individual and separate histoiy of the several colonies 
fi>unded prior to the " Frencn and Indian War," declared in 1756, 
is given to that period ; and thence unitedly, as their histories 
from that time naturally blend together. 

3. As to chronology, the New style has been adopted in relation 
to all events prior tol751, the time when the fhiglish Parliament 
adopted the Gregorian reformation. 

4. A manifest improvement the author thinks he has made in 
his mode of treating the several administrations ; namely, by giving 
the pupU an early and distinct enumeration of the principal events 
by which each one was distinguished. 

5. The author anticipates the approbation of intelligent and 
experienced teachers for one feature of the work, if for no other, — 
the omission of minor events, which would serve to embarrass and 
discourage the pupil, while an attempt is made to give due promi- 
nence to such events as are of obvious importance, and which 
should be firmly riveted in the memory. This want of discriminar 
tion has often sadly marred our historical school-books. 

6. A series of questions is now appended to the volume. It is 
scarcely necessary to add — what every author has found a source 
of no small perplexity — that, in regud to the date of numerous 
events in our nistory. authorities difler, and so widely, some- 
times, as to render it difficult, if not impossible, to determine the 
precise truth. Should positive errors be discovered, the author will 
esteem it a fieivor to be informed, that the needful corrections maj 

J^oae. Charudi A. Goodrich. 

Hartford^ 1852. v/«a»i-» xx. viwi/ium>. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Thi stndj of HiBtoTf prosents the foUowing AdTantages : 

1. It sets before ns striking instuices of Tirtae, enterprise, coiingSb 
generositj, patriotism ; and, by a nataral principle of emulation, in- 
cites ns to 00P7 sneh noble examples. History also presents ns with 
piotores of the yicioos ultimately overtaken by misery and shame, and 
thus solemnly vams us against yice. 

2. History, to use the words of Profossor Tytler, is the school of 
politios. That is, it opens the hidden q>ring8 of human affltirs ; the 
causes of the rise, gprandeur, reyolutions and foil of empires ; it points 
out the tnfiuence which tiie manners of a people exert upon a goTem- 
ment, and the influence which that goyemment reciprocally exerts upon 
the manners of a people ; it illustrates the blessings of political union, 
and the miseries of fikction, — the dangers of unbridled liberty, and the 
mischiefli of despotic power. 

8. History disp^js the dealings of Ood with mankind. It calls 
upon us often to regard with awe his darker Judgments ; and, again, it 
awakens the liyeliest emotions of gratitude fbr his kind and benignant 
dispensations. It cultivates a sense of dependence on him, strength- 
ens our confidence in his benerolenoe, and impresses us with a conrio' 
tkm of his Justice. 

4. Besides these advantages, the study of History, if properly con- 
ducted, offers others, — of inferior importance, indeed, but still not to 
be disregarded. It chastens the imagination, improves the taste, fbr- 
nishes matter for reflection, enlarges the range of thought, strengthens 
and disciplines the mind. 

6. To the above it may be added,'that the History of the Uhitkd 
States should be studied, 1. Because it is the history of our own coun- 
try. 2. Because it is the history of the first civil government ever 
established upon the genuine basis of freedom. 8. Because it Aimishes 
lessons upon the science of civil government, social happiness, and 
religious fireedom, of greater value tlian are to be found in the history ^ 
of any other nation on the globe. 4. Because it presents uncommaQ 
examples of the influence of religious prindple. 5. Because an ac- 
quaintance with it will enable a person better to ftilfil those dutief 
whidiy in a free govmiment, he may be called to discharge. 



GENERAL DIVISION. 



Tbi IQstory of the United States of America may be diyidea 
into Sixteen Periods, each distingmahed by some striking diar- 
•oteristic, or remarkable ciroomstance. 

Pkbiod Fibst extends firom the Discovery of America by 
Oolombos, 1492, to the first permanent English settlement in 
America, at Jamestown, Virginia, 1607, and is distingoished 
Ibr DiSGOTximB. 

Period Sioono extends firom the Settlement of Jamestown to 
the ** French and Indian War," 1756, soii is distmgoished fer 

SEITLKlfXNTS. 

Pkbiod Third extends from the French and Indian War, 
1756, to the commencement of the American Bevolntion, in the 
Battle of Lexington, 1775, and is distingoished for the Frxnoh 
AND Indian War. 

Period Fourth extends firom the Battle of Lexington, 1775, 
to the disbanding of the American Army at West Point, New 
York, 1783, and is distinguished for the War of the Revolu- 
tion. 

Period Foth extends from the Disbanding of the Army, 
1783, to the Inaogoration of (George Washington as President 
of the United States, imder the Federal Constitation, 1789, and 
is distingoished for the Formation and Establishment of the 
Federal Constitution. 

Period Sixth extends from the Inauguration of President 
Washington, 1789, to the Inauguration of John Adams, 1797, 
and is distinguished for Washington's Administration. 

Period Seventh extends from the Inauguration of President 
Adams, 1797, to the Inauguration of Thomas Jeflferson, 1801, 
and is distingoished for Adams' Administration. 



8 GENERAL DIVISION. 

Period Eiohth extends from the Inaogoration of Prendenl 
Teflferaon, 1801, to the Inaagoratioii of James Madison, 1809, 
ind is distinguished for Jsffebson's Administration. 

Pbbiod Ninth extends fipom the Inauguration of President 
Madison, 1809, to the I^uguration of James Monroe, 1817, and 
is distinguished for Madison's Administration, and the late 
War with Orbat Britain. 

Period Tenth extends from the inauguration of President 
Monroe, 1817, to the Inauguration of John Qmncj Adams, 
1825, and is distinguished for Monroe's Administration. 

Period Elbtenth extends fipom the Inauguration of President 
Adams, 1825, to the Inauguration of Andrew Jackson, 1829, 
and is distinguished for Adams' Administration. 

Period Twelith extends from the Inauguration of President 
Jaokscm, 1829, to the Inauguration of Martin Van Buren, 1887, 
and is distingmshed for Jackson's Administration. 

Period Thirtbenth extends fipom the Inauguration of Presi- 
dent Yan Buren, 1837, to the Inauguration of William Henry 
Harrison, 1841, and is distingushed for Yan Buren's Adminis* 
tbahon. 

Period Fourteenth extends from the Inauguration of Preed* 
dent Harrison, 1841, to the Inauguration of James K. Polk, 
1845, and is distinguished for Harrison and Tyler's Adminib* 

CRATIONS. 

Period Fifteenth extends from the Inauguration of Preoi* 
dent Polk, 1845, to the Inauguration of Zachary Taylor, 1849, 
and is distinguished for Polk's Administration. 

Period Sixteenth extends from the Inauguration of Presi- 
dent Taylor, 1849, to the Inauguration of Franklin Pierce, 
1853, and is distmguished for Taylor and Fillmore's 
Administration. 
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PERIOD I. 

DISTINaXJISHBI) FOB BISOOY BBIB8. 

■XIJMDING VBOM THB DI800TBBT OV BAN SALTA« 
DOB BT OOLUMBUS, 1409, TO THB VIB8T PBBMABXBl 
BBGLISH SBTTLBMBNT, AT JAMBSTOWN, TIBGIMIAf 
1607. 

1. CoLUHBUB. — 1. The honor of first making known to the 
bhaUtantB of Europe the ezistonoe of a Wbbibrn Gontinbiit 
bebngi to Spain, as a nation, and to Ohbistopheb Columbus, a 
natiye of Qenoa, as an indiyidual.* 

2. Columbfos was bom about the year 1485 or 1486. 1^ 
Either was a reputable and meritorious man ; by oooupation, a 
wod-oomber, long resident in the city of Qenoa. Columbus was 

* ^ttiktoB to the dUnorery of Ameriea, sereral of the natioiu of Europe 
had long been engaged in eUempting to find a pesaage to India hj water. 
The rkh merchandise of that oonntry, before the diMorery of the panage 
around the Oape of Good Hope, by the Portogneee, in 1497» had been oon- 
Tejed to Borope o^er the Red Sea, and aoross the Isthmus of Sues ; thenoe 
OTer the Mediterranean Sea to the different parts of Eorope ; and it was to 
find an ea^r passage that Golombos made his Toyage of discovery. 

After the disoorery had been made, other nations laid claim to this honor; 
and thus attempted to deprive the Genoese navigator, as weU is the Spanish 
nation, of the merit to whioh they were Jnstly entitled. 

The only nations, however, wh»)h appear to have had even the semblance 
for snob a olaam, were the Wblsb and NoRWiaiAirB. 

In regard to the Wblsr, no well-founded daim appears to exist, beyond the 
diseovery and attempted settlement of the islands in the Atlantic called the 
AxoKBs; and even these are doubtful. There is stronger reason for believing 
that the NoBTHMSH, in the beginning of the 10th century, discovered New- 
finindland or Labrador, and even vSdted the shores of Bhode Island and 
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ihe eldest of foar ehildreD, having two brothers, Barthobmew 
and Diego, and one sister. His early education was limited ; 
but he diligently improved the advantages which the means of 
his &ther enabled him to enjoy. Afler spending a short time 
at the University of Pavia, he returned to his &ther, whom he 
asfflsted in wool-oombing. His enterprising disposition, however, 
prompted him to more active employment; and, at the age of 
fourteen years, we find him entering upon a seafaring lifb. 

3. Having spent some time in the service of a distant relation, 
who followed the seas, he repaired to Lisbon. He was at this 
time about thirty-four years of age ; a tall, well-fbrmed, vigorous 
man ; enterprising in his disposition, and uncommonly dignified 
in his manners. Taking up his residence, for a time, at Lisbon, 
he became acquainted with and married the daughter of a dis- 
tinguished navigator, Bartholomew Perestrello, the former gov- 
ernor of Porto &mto, an island in the vicinity of Madeira. 

4. The fiither of his wife bemg dead, Columbus resided with 
his mother-in-law, who gave him the privilege of examining the 
charts and journals of her deceased husband. Theuse made 
Columbus aoquzdnted with nmny facts and suggestions touching 
the enterprise in which the Portuffueee were enga^, namely, 
the discovery of a passage to the East Indies, by doubling the 
southern extremity of Africa. 

5. To a mind like that of Columbus, this subject was invested 
with the deepest interest ; and the more he read and reflected 
upon the figure of the earth, the stronger was his belief, not 
only that a western passage to India was practicable, but that 
a large body of land lay west of the Atlantic, designed to bal- 
ance the lands lying in the eastern hemisphere. 

6. In this latter opinion he was strengthened by various dis- 
coveries in the Atlantic, such as pieces of carved wood, and 
trunks of huge pine-trees, which had been noticed, after long 
westerly winds ; but, especially, by the well-established fact, that 
the bodies of two men had been cast upon one of the Aizores 
Islands, whose features difiered from those of any known race of 
people. 

7. Having matured the plan of a voyage, with the above 
object in view, he first offered to sail under the patronage of his 
countrymen, the Genoese ; but they rejected his proposal. He 

Mftsnebosetts. It ii claimed, also, that ihej attempted to ooloniie the 
eomitrj. While there ii no certain record of these events, historical writen 
treat the claims in favor of the Northmen with respect. But these cannot 
detract fVom the honor of the great Genoese navigator. His was a discovery 
Dot of chance, bnt of calculation. 



OUiAJlIBtB.— HIS PLANS AND ERVORTB. 1 1 

MKt iqspiied to the Portugaese. The king and his advisen, 
however, long detained him ; and, meanwhile, availing them« 
pelves of his explanations, secretly despatched a vessel to make 
the proposed discovery, but without success. Thus being disap- 
pointed in this application also, and despairing of assistance 
from Henry YII. of England, — to whom he had sent his brother 
Bartholomew, but who, being captured by pirates, did not reach 
EngUuid to some time, — he next rqiaired to Spain. 

8. By what route, or by what means, Columbus reached 
Spain, is uncertain. The &st trace we have of him in this 
oountiy is as a stranger, on foot, and in humble guise, stopping 
at the gate of the convent of Santa Maria de Habida, not far 
from the little seaport of Pake, and asking of the porter a little 
bread and water fbr a child, — his son Diego, whom his deceased 
wife had lef^ to him. While receiving this humble refre^- 
ment, the prior of the convent, happ^ine to pass by, was struck 
with the appearance of the stranger ; and observing, from his air 
and accent, that he was a foreigner, enterod into conversation 
with him, and soon learned the particulars of his story, and 
entered mrmly into his views and plans. Through the prior's 
infliienoe, the enterprising navigator was enabled to lay his plans 
before Ferdinand and Isabella, then on the united thrones of 
Castile and Arragon.^ 

9. For a time, these soverdgns were deaf to his application ; 
but, at length, the queen undertook the enterprise, in behalf of 
the crown of Castile ; and, to defray the expense of the outfit 
and voyage, offered to part wiUi her royal jewels. The necessary 
fonds being thus provided, a fleet, consisting of three small 
vessels, was soon ready for the voyage. Two of these were light 
barks, called caravals, not superior to river and coasting crafl 
of more modem days. These were open, without deck in the 
centre, but built high at the prow and stem, with forecastles 
and cd^ins for the accommodation of the crew. The names of 
these vessels were the Pinta and Nina. The ship of Columbus, 
the Santa Maria, was decked, and of larger dimensions. On 

* Spain, which had long been in posseaikm of the Romans, was invaded 
by the Vandai^, and other tribes from the north, in the 6th century; these 
tribes were subdued by the Vibiooths, or Western Qoths. During the 8th 
aentaiy, the Moors or Sarackxs invaded and conquered a great part of the 
eoontry; Init the Ooths retained a portion, and afterwards founded several 
distinct kingdoms, the most considerable of which were Castile and Leon, 
Aimgon and Navarre. Id 1496, Ferdinand, King of Arragon, married Isa* 
beUo, Queen of CastUo and Leon, and thus they united the two kingdoms. 
Navarre was subsequently conquered in 1521, and Spain was thus formed 
Inta one monarchy. 
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board thb fleet were ninety mariners, together with various pn* 
vate adventurers, — in all, on3 hundred and twenty persons. 

10. Oq Friday, the 18th of August, 1492, the squadron of 
Columbus set sail from Palos, starring in a south-westerly direo- 
tion for the Canary Islands, whence it was his intention to strike 
due west. 

11. Pasdne over many incidents in their outward voyage, — 
the storms and tempests which they encountered — the delusive 
appearances of land — their hopes and their fears — their excite- 
ment, and then their dejection — the murmurs, and even mutin- 
ous spirit, of the crew, and the happy expedients of Columbus to 
raise their courage, and to keep burning within them the spirit 
of the enterprise, — we arrive at the 20th of October, at whidi 
time the indications of land were so strong, that, at night, Co- 
lumbus ordered a double watch on the forecastle of each vessel, 
and promised to the first discoverer of the long-looked-for land 
a doublet of velvet, in addition to the pension of thirty crowns 
which had been offered by Ferdinand and Isabella. 

12. The greatest animation now prevailed throughout the 
ships ; not an eye was closed that night As evening darkened, 
Columbus took his station on the top of the castle or cabin, on 
the high poop of his vessel. However he might carry a che^rfol 
and confident countenance during the day, it was to him a time 
of the most painful anxiety. And now, when wrapped by the 
shades of mght from observation, he maintained an intense and 
unremitting watch. Suddenly, about ten o'clock, he beheld, he 
thought, a light glimmering at a distance. Fearing that his 
hopes might deceive him, he called to Pedro Gutierrez, gentle- 
man of the king's bed-chamber, and demanded whether he saw 
a light in that direction ; the latter replied in the affirmative. 

13. Columbus, yet doubtful, called Boderigo Sanchez, of 
Segovia, and made the inquiry. By the time the latter had 
ascended the round-house, the light had disappeared. They saw 
it once or twice afterwards, in sudden and passing gleams, as if 
it were a torch in the bark of a fisherman, rising and sinking 
^ith the waves. So transient and uncertain were these gleams, 
that few attached any importance to them. Columbus, however, 
considered them as certain^igns of land ; and, moreover, that the 
land was inhabited. 

14. They continued their course until two in the morning, 
when a gun from the Pinta gave the joyful signal of land. It 
was first descried by a mariner, named Roderigo de Friana ; but 
the reward was afterwards adjudged to the admiral, for having 
previously perceived the light. The land was now clearly seen 
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iboat two leagues distant ; whereupoD they took in sail, and laid 
to, wuting impatiently for the dawn. 

15. The morning at length arrived, — October 12th, or N. S. 
October 21, — and before Uie delighted Spaniards lay a level and 
beautlRil island, called by the natives Guanahani, but to which 
Columbus gave the name of San Salvador. This island, known 
on English maps by the name of Cat Island, was several leagues 
in extent, of great freshness and verdure, and was covered with 
trees, like a continual orchard. 




16. Coliunbus, in a rich dress, and with a drawn sword, soon 
af\er landed with his men, with whom, having kneeled and kissed 
the ground with tears of joy, he took possession of the island, in 
the name of Queen Isabella, his patron. On landing, the Span- 
iards were surprised to find a race of people quite unlike any 
that they had ever seen before. They were of a dusky copper- 
color, naked, beardless, with long black hair, floating on their 
shoulders, or bound in tresses round their heads. * The natives 
were still more surprised at the sight of the Spaniards, whom 
they considered as the children of the sun, their idol. The ships 
they looked upon as animals, with eyes of lightning and voices 
of thunder. 

17. Having spent some time in an examination of this island, 
he proceeded to visit several others not far distant; and at 
length, on the 7th of November, came in sight of the Island of 

2 
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Cuba, and not long after fell in with the Island of Hispaniola, Of 
San Domingo. 

18. Having spent some time in examining the country, and 
m traffic with the natives, Columbus set sail on his return. He 
was overtaken by a tremendous storm ; during which he enclosed 
in a cake of wax a short account of his voyage and discovery, 
which he put into a tight cask, and threw it into the sea, hc^g 
that, if he perished, it might fall into the hands of some navi- 
gator, or be cast ashore, and thus the knowledge of his discovery 
be preserved to the world. But the sttiiu abated, and he 
arrived sale in Spain, March, 1493. 

19. For this discovery, which laid the foundation for all sub- 
sequent discoveries in America, Columbus was entitled to the 
honor of giving name to the New World. But he was robbed 
of it by the a£iress of Americus Vespucius. This adventurer 
was a Florentine, who sailed to the New World in 1499, with 
one Alonso Ojeda, who had accompanied Cdimibus in his first 
voyage. On his return, he published so flattering an account of 
his voyage, that his naaie was given to the continent, with man- 
ifest injustice to Columbus. 

20. After this, Columbns made a second and third voyage ; 
in the latter of which he discovered the oontincnt, near the mouth 
of the river Orinoco. This was August 10th, 1498. Yet he 
was ignonuit, at the time, that the land in question was anything 
more than an island. 

21. During this third voyage, Columbus was destined to expe- 
rience severe afflictions. Afler his departure from Spiun, having 
been i^pointed governor of the New World, his enemies, by false 
representations, persuaded the king to appoint another in his place. 
At the same time, the king was induced to give orders that Co- 
lumbus should be seized and sent to Spain. This order was exe- 
cuted with rigid severity ; and the heroic Columbus returned to 
Spain in irons ! 

22. On his arrival, he was set at liberty by the king ; but he 
never recovered his authority. Soon after his return from m 
fourth voyage, finding Isabella, his patroness, dead, and himself 
neglected, he sunk beneath his misfortunes and infirmities, and 
expired at Valladolid on the 30th of May, 1506, or 1507. His 
last words were, "Into thy hands, Lord, I commend my 
spirit." 

23. The body of Columbus was deposited in the convent of 
St. Francisco, but was afterwards removed to a monastery at 
Seville, where, for a time, it rested, with the remains of his son, 
Diogo. The bodies of both, however, were afterwards removed 
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to HffipaTiiola, and here again disinterred, and conveyed to Ha- 
vana, in the island of Cuba, where in peace they now repose. 

24. Wo shall conclude this notice of the great pioneer to this 
western world, in the eloquent language of the author to 
whom we have been indebted for the principal incidents in 
the life of this illustrious man.^ " He (Columbus) died in 
ignorance of the real grandeur of his discovery. UntU his last 
breath, he entertained the idea that he had merely opened a new 
way to the old resorts of opulent conmierce, and had discovered 
some of the wild regions of the East. He supposed Hispaniola 
to be the ancient Ophir, which had been viated by the slips of 
Solomon ; and that Cuba and Terra Firma were but remote parts 
>f Asia, What visions of glory would have broken upon his 
9iind, could he have known that he had indeed discovered a new 
continent, equal to the whole of the old world in magnitude, and 
leparated by two vast oceans &om all the earth hitherto known 
t)y civilized man ! " 

n. John Cabot. — When the discovery of Columbus was 
uinounced, the civilized nations of Europe became eager to share 
with Spain the honors and advantages of further discoveries in the 
New World. As early as May, 1407, John Cabot, a Venetian 
by birth, but then a resident in England, accompanied by his son, 
Sebastian, a young man, sailed under the patronage t of Henry 
Vn., King of England, on a voyage of discovery ; and on the 
24th of June 0. S., or July Sd N. S.. fell in with knd, to 
which he gave the name of Prima Vista (First Seen), and 
which, until a recent date, was judged to be the Island of New- 
foundland, but which is now believed to have been the coast of 
Labrador. During this same voyage, however, it is thought he 
discovered the Island of Newfoun(Qand ; immediately following 
which, elated with his success, he returned to England. 

in. Sebastian Cabot. — In 1498, Sebastian Cabot, in com- 
pany with three hundred men, made a second voyage ; during 
which he explored the continent from Labrador to Virginia, and, 
according to some authorities, to Florida. Ailer several other 
voyages, he returned to England, during the reign of Edward 
YL, and, as a reward for his eminent services, was created 
Grand Pilot of the kingdom. 

IV. John Vbrrazani. — 1. The French attempted no dis* 

• IiTing*8 Oolnmbufl. 

f The oommission granted Cabot Is the oldest Amerioan state paper oa 
England, bearing date March 6, 0. 8. 1496, although be did not sail till the 
yew following 
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eoveries on the American coast until 1524. But this year, John 
Yerrazani, a Florentine navigator of celebrity, sailed with a 
squadron of four ships, fitted out by Francis L Of these ships, 
three were soon compelled to return, and Yerrazani proceeded 
with a single vessel. 

2. He reached the American coast about the latitude of Wil« 
mington, Delaware, whence, after a southern exploration, he 
proceeded northerly, along the coast, landing at several points in 
New Jersey and New York, as interest or curiosity prompted. 
Near New York the voyagers kidnapped and bore away an 
Indian child. In Newport harbor, Khode Island, Yerrazani 
anchored for fifteen days, whence he proceeded north, exploring 
the coast as far as New^undland. To the whole region thus 
discovered by him he gave the name of New France, which, 
however, was afterwards applied only to Canada, and which 
name it held while in possession of the French. 

3. The following year, this enterprising navigator, during a 
second voyage to America, by means of some unknown disaster, 
was lost, wiSi all his crew. 

Y. James Cabtibe. — 1. In 1534, James Cartier, under a 
commission from the Bang of France, made a voyage to America, 
in which he visited the Mand of Newfoundland, and discovered 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The following year, during a second 
voyage, he proceeded up the Gulf of St Lawrence, to the Isle 
of Orleans, and thence as far as Montreal. Here he found a 
large Indian settlement, by tbe inhabitants of which he was well 
treated. This Indian settlement was called Hochelaga. Car- 
tier gave it the name of Mount Boyal, from a mountain in the 
neighborhood. From this circumstance the island and city of 
Montreal derive their name. He spent the winter at the Isle 
of Orleans, and in the spriug returned to France. 

2. In 1540, Cartier again visited America, with the intention 
of forming a settlement. He built a fort at some distance from 
the Isle of Orieans ; but, in the followiug spring, not having 
received anticipated supplies, he set sail, to return to France 
with his colony. At N^foundland, Jie met with three ships 
and two hundred persofi^,^nw^eii1toray to the new settlement. 
Cartier proceeded on his voyaged France. The other ships 
continued their course to The fort which Cartier had left. After 
passing a distressing winter, the whole party, abandoning the 
settlement, in the spring returned to France. 

VI. Ferdinand de Soto. — 1. In the spring of 1541, six 
years from the discovery of the river St. Lawrence, anothei 
equally important river — the Missisappi — was discovered 
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Hub honor bdoDgs to Ferdinand de Soto, a Spaniard, who, hay- 
faig projected the conquest of Florida from the natives, arrived 
from Gaha, 1539, with a oonsiderahle force. He traversed the 
country to a great distance, and, in the spring of 1541, first 
discovered the Mississippi, five or sax hundred miles from ita 
mouth. 

2. The object of Soto, in traversing so wide an extent of 
country, appears to have been to search for gold. The summer 
and winter of 1539 he spent in Florida. In 1540, he began his 
tour north-east, and, having crossed the Altamaha, Savannah, 
and Ogechee rivers, he turned westerly, and, crossing the AUe- 
dbani^ proceeded southwardly as &r as Idobile and Pensacok. 
The winter of this year he spent with the Chickasaws. The 
following spring, he made the important discovery above men- 
tioned. 

3. The next year, 1542, Soto died on the banks of the Mis- 
fflssippi river, May 21, in the bosom of whose waters he was 
buried. Under the guidance of a successor whom Soto had 
appmnted, his fi)llowers wandered about the country, in an inef- 
fectual effort to penetrate to Mexico. During these wander- 
ings, they once more came upon the Mississippi, a short distance 
above Bed river. Here they encamped, and proceeded to build 
several large boats, on which they embarked, July 12th, 1543, 
and in seventeen days reached the Gulf of Mexico ; whence con- 
tinuing their voyage, in the following September they reached a 
Spani^ settlement at the mouth of the river Panuco, in Mexico. 

Vn. Sib Walter RAuaoH. — 1. In 1584, Sir Walter 
Baldgh, under a commission from Queen Elizabeth of England, 
despatched two small vessels, commanded by Amidas and Bar- 
low, fo the American coast.* On their arrival, they entered 
Pamlico Sound, now in North Carolina, and thence proceeded to 
Boanoke, an isknd near the mouth of Albemarle Sound. Here 

* PireTioiulj to tbe aboTO royage, under the aospices of Sir Walter 
Baleigh, two unfortanate attempts had been made by his brother-in-law, 
Bfar Humphrey Qilbert, to effect a settlement in the New World. Both, how- 
ever, proved ineffectual; and daring the last! while Sir Hnmphrey was 
TCt^ming to England, his Tessel was- shipwrecked, and all on board perished 
Kot difloouraged by the unfortunate issue of the enterprises of Qilbert, 
Balei^ fitted out an expedition, as we have above stated, in 1584. The 
report brought back by Amidas and Barlow induced Sir Walter, in 1585, to 
itieaipt a settlement at the Island of Roanoke. This colony was, in a short 
tfaney reduced to great distress, and, in 1586, returned with Sir Francis 
Dxake to England. The following year, however, another colony waa sent 
Mt^ 00D8i«ting of (me hundred and fifty adventurers. These, most unfortu* 
uMy, were iiee.leoted, in respect to supplies, and when, at length, a vessel 
US deipatohed to inquire into their state, not a vestige of them remained. 
2» 
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the^ nwnt seyeral weeks in trafficking with tke natiyed» but 
effected no settlenient On their return to England, thej gave 
00 i^)lendid a description of the beaaty and fertility c£ the oouu- 
try, that Elizabeth bestowed upon it ^e name of ViBeiNiA, as a 
memorial that the happy diseovery had been made under a virgin 
queen. 

VIII. Babshou>mew Gosnold. — 1. In 1602, Bartholo- 
mew GU)snold, in a voyage firom Falmouth to the northern part 
of Virginia, discovered the promontory in Massachusetts Bay, 
which, since his time, has been known by the Dame of Cape Cod, 
from the circumstance of his taking a great number of cod-fish 
at that place. 

2. Gosnold was the first Englishman who, abandoning tke 
circuitous route by the Canaries and West Indies, came in a 
direct course to this part of the American continent. He was 
but seven weeks in making the passage. After the discovery of 
Cape Cod, coasting south-west, he discovered two islands, one of 
which he named Martha's Vineyard, and the other Elizabeth 
Island. On the western part of this latter island it was concluded 
to settle, and a fort and stor^ouse were aocordin^y erected ; 
but, before Gosndd left the place, discontents arising amoi^ 
those who were to form the colony, it was thought expedient to 
abandon the settlement, and to return to England. The home- 
ward voyage occupied but five weeks.* 

IX. Statb or THB CouNTRT. — 1. As WO arc now about to 
enter upon a period which will exhilHt our ancestors as inhabit- 
ants of this New World, it will be interesting to know what was 
ite aspect, when they firat landed upon its shores. 

2. North America was almost one unbroken wilderness. From 
the recesses of these forests were heard the panther, the oata^ 
mount, the bear, the wild-cat, the wolf, and other beasts of prey. 
From the thickets rushed the bdido, the elk, the moose, aad 
the carrabo ; and, scattered on the mountains and plains, were 
seen the stag and fidlow deer. Numerous flocks of the feathered 
tribe enlivened the' air, and multitudes of fish filled the rivers, or 
glided along the shores. The spontaneous productions of the 
BoQ, also, were found to be various and abundant. In all parts 
of the land grew grapes, which historians have likened to the 
ancient grapes of !&hcol. In the south were found mulberries, 

* There were variona other ToyMee of diaeorery nndertaken by navigftt 
on, preyioos to the settlement of North Amerioa; bat the foregc^g atre the 
prtooiiMa whioh relate to the hiitory we are prc^oeing to write. An aoeonnl 
of others, while oat of place In thoae pages, would tenre ocay to oppiesf tht 
" rofowpopUa. 
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plums, meloDS, cacmnberB, toboooo, ocnm, peas, beans, patatoeU) 
pqaashes, pampioDS, &c. Aoorns, walnuts, diestnuts, wild cher- 
ries, currants, strawberries, whortleberries, in the season of them, 
grew wild in eyerj quarter of the country. 

X. Aborigines. — 1. The country was inhabited by numer- 
ous tribes' or clans of Indians. Of thdr number, at the period 
the English settled among them, no certain estimate has been 
transmitted to us. They did not probaUy much exceed one 
hundred and fifty thousand within the compass of the thirteen 
original states.^ 

2. In their physical character, the different Indian tribes, 
within the boun<kries of the United States, were nearly the same. 
Their persons were tall, straight, and well proportioned. Their 
skins were red, or of a copper brown ; their eyes black ; their 
hair long, black, and coarse. In constitution, they were firm 
and yigorous, capable of sustaining great &tigue and hardship. 

3. As to their general character, they were quick of appre- 
hension, and not wanting in genius. At times they were friendly^ 
and even courteous, in council, they were distinguished ^r 
gravity and eloquence ; in war, for bravery and address. When 
provoked to anger, they were sullen and retired; and when 
determined upon revenge, no danger would deter them, — neither 
absence nor tune could cool them. If captured by an enemy, 
they never asked life ; nor would they betray emotions of feiur, 
even in view of the tomahawk or of tl»s kindling &got. 

4. They had no books or written literature, except rude hiero- 
^yphics ; and education among them was confined to the arts of 
war, hunting, fishing, and the few manu&ctures which existed 
amongthcm, in most of which every male was more or less instruct- 
ed. Their language was rude, but sonorous, metiq^horical, and 
energetic, and well suited to the purposes of public speaking. 
Their arts and manu&ctures were confined to the construction 
of wigwams, bows and arrows, wampum, ornaments, stone hatch- 
ets, mortars for pounding com ; to the dressing of skins, weav- 
ing of coarse mats &om the bark of trees, or a coarse sort of 
h^np, &c. 

5. Their agriculture was small in extent, and the articles they 
cultivated were few in number. Com, beans, peas, potatoes, 
masons, and a few others of a similar kind, were aU. Their skill 
In medicine was confined to a few simple prescriptions and opera- 
dons. Both the cold and warm bath were often applied, and a 
ooonderable number of plants were used with success For some 



* This is tii6 estimat* of Dr. InrndbnlL 
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diseaflee they knew no remedy ; in which case they resorted to 
their powow, or priest, who undertook the removal of the disease 
by means of sorcery. It may be remarked, however, that the 
diseases to which the Indians were liable were few, compared 
with those which prevail in civilized society. 

6. The employments of the men were principally hunting, 
fishing, and war. The women dressed the food, took charge of 
the domestic concerns, tilled their narrow and scanty fields, and 
performed almost all the drudgery connected with their house* 
hold afiklrs. 

7. The amusements of the men were principally leaping, 
shooting at marks, dancing, gaming, and hunting, in all of which 
they made the most violent exertions. Their dances were usually 
pei^rmed round a large fire. In their war-dances they sung 
or recited the feats which they or their ancestors had achieved ; 
represented the manner in which they were performed, and 
wrought themselves up to an inexpressible degree of martial 
enthusiasm. The females occasionally joined in some of these 
sports, but had none peculiar to themselves. 

8. Their dress was various. In summer they wore little 
besides a covering about the waist ; but in winter they clothod 




themselves in the skins of wild beasts. They were exceedingly 
fond of ornaments. On days of show and festivity, their sachemf 
woro mantleB of deerskin, embroidered with white beads or cop- 
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per; or they were painted unth yarioas devioes. Hideousnefli 
was the object aimed at in painting themselves. A chain of 
fish-bones about the neck, or ihe skin of a wild-cat, was the sign 
of royalty. 

9. For habitations, the Indians had weekwams, or wigwams, 
as pronounced by the English. These originally consisted of a 
strong pole, erected in the centre, around which, at the distance 
of ten or twelve feet, other poles were driven obliquely into the 
ground, and festened to the centre pole at the top. Their cover- 
ings were of mats, or barks of trees, well adjusted, so as to ren- 
der them dry and ann&rtable. 

10. Their domestic utensils extended not .''yond a hatchet of 
stone, a few shells and sharp stones which they used for knives, 
stone mortars fi>r pounding com, and some mats and skins, jxgaxx 
which they slept. They sat, and ate, and lodged, on the ground. 
With shells and stones they scalped their enemies, dress^ their 
same, cut their hair, &c. They made nets of thread twisted 
nom the bark of Indian hemp, or of the nnews of the moose and 
deer. For fish-hooks, they used bones which were bent. 

11. Thdr food was of the coarsest and simplest kind, — the 
flesh, and even the entrails, of all kinds of wild beasts and birds ; 
and, in their proper season, green com, beans, peas, &c. &c., 
^diioh they cultivated, and other fruits, which the country spcm- 
taneously produced. Flesh and fish they roasted on a stick, or 
broiled on the fire. In some instances they boiled their meat 
and com by putting hot stones in water. Com they parched, 
especially in &e winter ; and upon this they lived, in the absence 
of other food. 

12. The money of the Indians, called wampum, consisted of 
small beads wrought from shells, and strung on belts, and in 
chains. The wampum of the New England Indians was black, 
blue, and white. That of the Six Nations was of a purple cobr. 
Six of the white beads, and three of black or blue, became of the 
Talue of a penny. A belt of wampum was ^ven as a token of 
firi^idship, or as a seal or confirmation of a treaty. 

13. There was little among them that could be called society. 
Except when roused by some strong excitement, the men were 
gBoersILj indolent, -taciturn, and unsocial. The women were too 
degraded and oppressed to think of much besides their toils. 
Bemoving, too, as the seasMis changed, or as the game grew 
Bcaroe, or as danger from a stronger tribe threatened, there was 
litde opportunity for forming those local attachments, and those 
Bocial ties, which spring from a long residence in a particular spot 
*" * beauty had bttle power over the men; and all oUiei 
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pleasoreB gave way to the s^ong impulses of paUio festiTitj, or 
banung captives, or seeking miuderoas revenge, or the ohase, oc 
war, or glory. 

14. War was the &vorite employment of the savages of North 
America. It roused them from the lethargy into which they 
fell when they ceased from the chase, and ^um'shed them an 

Ertonity to distinguish themselves, — to achieve deeds of 
r, and taste tiie sweets of revenge. Thdr weapons were 
I and arrows headed with flmt or other hard stones, whidi 
they discharged with great jpreoiffl<m and force. Hie southern 
Indians used targets imule of bark ; the Mohawks clothed them* 
selves with skins, as a defence against the arrows of their ene- 
mies. When they fecqriit in 1^ open fidd, they rushed to the 
attack with ineredMe rary ; and, at the same time, ntt^ned their 
appalling war-whoc^. Those whom they had taken captive they 
often tortured with every variety of cruelty, and to their dying 
agonies added every species of msult If peace was concluded 
on, the chiefe of the hostile tribes ratified the treaty by smok- 
ing, in saccesoon, the same pipe, called the calumet, or pipe of 
peace. 

15. The government of the Indians, in general, was an abso- 
lute monarchy, though it diffared in different tribes. The will 
of the sachem was law. In matters of moment, he consulted his 
coundllors ; but his decisions were final. War and peace, amon^ 
some tribes, seem to have been determined on in a councU fermed 
of old men, distinguished by th^ exj^mts. When in council, 
they spoke at Measure, and alvrays listened to the speaker with 
profound and respectful mlence. 

16. When prc^xxdtions fw war or peace were made, or 
treaties proposed to them by the colonial governors, they met 
the ambassadors in council, and, at the end of each paragn^ or 
proposition, the principal sachem delivered a short stick to one 
of his council, intimating that it was his peculiar duty to remem- 
ber that paragraph. This was repeated, till every proposal was 
finished ; they then retired, to deliberate among themselves. 
Afler their deliberations were ended, the sachem, or some coun- 
cillors to whom he had delegated this office, replied to every par> 
agraph, in its turn, with an exactness scarcely exceeded in the 
written correspondence of civilized powers. Each man actually 
remembered what was oonmiitted %o him, and, with his assist- 
ance, the person who replied remembered the whole. 

17. The religious notions of the natives consisted of traditions, 
mingled with many superstiti<xis. like the andent Greeks, 
Boimms, Persians, HiiMkms, &o., they believed in the existence 
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/ two gods : the one good, who was the superior, and whom they 
styled the Great or Good Spirit ; the other, evil. They w(M^ 
Blupped both ; and of both formed iniages of stone, to which they 
paid religioiis homage. Besides these, they wordiipped various 
other deities, — fire, water, thunder, — anyUnng which they con- 
ceived to be superior to themselves, and capable of doing them 
injury. The manner of worship was to sing and dance round 
largo fires. Besides dancing, they offered prayers, and some- 
times sweet-scented powder. In Virginia, the Indians offered 
blood, deer's suet, and tobacco. Of t£s creation and the deluge 
they had distinct traditions. 

18. Marriage among them was generally a temporary con- 
tract. The men chose their wives agreeably to &ncy, and pat 
them away at pleasure. Marriage was oeletmited, however, with 
some ceremony, and, in many instances, was observed with fidd- 
ity ; — not unfrequently it was tm lasting as life. Pdygamy was 
common among them. Their treatment of females was cruel 
and oppress i ve. They were considered by the men as slaves, 
and treated as such, llxose forms of decorum between the sexes, 
which lav the foundation ftr the respectful and gallant courteey 
with whidi women are treated in civilized society, were unknown 
smong t^em. Of course, females were not only required to per- 
form severe hibor, but oflen felt the fiiU wd^^t of the passions 
and caprices of the men. 

19. Hie rites of burial, among the Indians, varied but little 
tiiroughout the continent. Hiey eenerall v dug holes in the 
ground, with sharpened stakes. & the bottom of the grave 
were liud sticks, upon which the corpse, wrapped in skins and 
mats, was deposited. The arms, utensils, paints, and ornaments 
of the deceased, were buried with him, and a mound of earth 
raised over his grave. Among some tribes in New England, and 
among the Five Nations, the dead were buried in a sitting pos- 
ture, with their faces towards the east. Burins the burial they 
uttered the most lamentaUe cries, and continued their mourning 
for several days. 

20. The origin of the Indians is involved in much obscurity. 
The opinion b^ supported is, ^t they originated in Asia, and 
that at some fi)rmer period, not now to be ascertained, they emi- 
grated from that country to America, over which, in succeeding 
years, their descendants spread. This opinion is rendered the 
more probable by the fiict, that the figure, complexion, dress, 
manners, customs, &c. &c., of the nations of both continents, are 
strikingly similar. That they might have emigrated from the 
Mitem continent is evident, since, in latitude 6tr, the two con* 
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tineotfl are not more than fi)rtj miles distant firom eaoH other , 
and between them are two islands less than twenty miles distant 
firom either shore. 

XL Rkflsotioms. — 1. We shall find it pleasant and profit- 
able oocauonallj to pause in our history, and consider what 
instmotion may be drawn finom the portion of it tliat has been 
perused. In the story of Columbus, we are introduced to a man 
of gemus, energy, and enterprise. We see him forming a new, 
and, in that age, a mighty project ; and, having matured his 
plan, we see him set himself vigorously about its execution. For 
a time he is mther treated as a visionary or baffled by opposi- 
tion. But, neither discouraged nor dejected, he steadily pursues 
his purpose, surmounts every obstacle, and at length spreads his 
sails upon the unknown waters of the Atlantic A kmd Provi- 
dence auspiciously guides his way, and crowns his enterprise 
with the unexpected discovery of a new world. 
' 2. While we admire the lof^ qualities of Columbus, and look 
with wonder at the oonsecj^uences which have resulted &om his 
discovery, let us emulate his decision, energy, and perseverance. 
Many are the occasions, in the present worU, on wMch it will be 
important to summon these to our aid ; and by their means many 
useful objects may be accomplished, which, without them, would 
be unattained. But, while we thus press forward in the career 
of useMness, while we aim to accomplish for our follow-men all 
the amount of good in our power, let us moderate our expecta- 
tions of reward here, by the oonaderadon that Columbus died the 
victim of ingratitude and disi^ypointment. 

8. Another consideration, of still deeper interest, is suggested 
by the story of Columbus. We, who live to mark the wonder- 
fill events which have flowed from his discovery, within the 
short space of three centuries, cannot but advert with awe to 
Him who attaches to the actions of a single individual a train of 
consequences so stupendous and unexpected. How lightly soever, 
then, we may think of our conduct, let us rememW that the 
invisible hand of Providence may be connecting with our small- 
est actions the most momentous results to oureelves and others. 
With respect to Americus Vespucius, it may be observed, that, 
although he deprived Columbus of the merited honor of giving 
his name to the New World, and gsdned this distinction for 
himself, still his name will ever remain stigmatized, as having 
appropriated that to himself which fiiirly belonged to another 
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DISTINOUrSHBD FOR SETTLEMENTS. 

BJLTENDINQ FROM THB FIRST PERMANENT ENGLISH SBfTU 
MENT, AT JAMESTOWN, VIRGINIA, 1607, TO THE DECLAEA 
TION OF WAR BY ENGLAND AGAINST FRANCE, 1756, CALLW 
"THE FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR." 

I. VIRGINIA, 

1. Prior to the year 1607, a period of one hundred aal 
fifteen years &om the discovery of San Salvador by Columbvi^ 
Boveral attempts were made to effect settlements in varioos parti 




of North America ; but none had proved sncoessful. In th« 
month of May of this year, a colony from England, consisting 
of one hundred and five persons, arrived in Virginia ; and, on 
3 
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a beauliM peninsula in James river, began a settlement, whicb 
they called Jamestown. This was the first permanent settle 
ment effected by Europeans in the United States."^ 

2. This place was called Jamestown, in hcmor of James L of 
England, who, in 1606, claiming the country lying between the 
84& and 45th degrees of nor& latitude, — that is, fitmi the 
mouth of Cape Fear riyer, one hundred and fifty miles north- 
east from Charleston, in South Carolina, to Hali]&x, the capital 
of Nova Scotia, — divided it into two nearly equal parts, and 
granted it to two companies, called the London t and F^th- 
ouTH t Companies. The southern part, called South Yxboinia, 
he conveyed to the " London Company ;" and the northern part, 
called North Virginia, to the " JPlymouth Company." 

3. The first settlement of Virginia was commenced under the 
auspices of the " London Company." The expedition was com- 
manded by Captain Christopher Newport ; but the govertiment 
of the colony was framed in England, before it sailed. It was 
to consist of a council of seven persons, with apresident, to be 
elected by the council from their number. Who composed it 
was unknown at the time the expedition sailed, their names 
bemg carefully concealed in a box, which was to be opened after 
their arrival. 

4. The original intention of the colony was to form a settle- 
ment at Eoanoke ; but, being driven by a violent storm north 

* A sufficient reason maj be assigned for the fidlore of the serera] 
attempts to efieot permanent settlements in North America ; namely, that 
they were undertaken upon individual responsibility, with bad calculations, 
and intrusted, in most instances, to men of mercenary views. And, as to Uie 
sovereigns of Europe, they were too much occupied with afiairs at home, to 
engage in speculations abroad. Besides, no prince or statesman in Europo 
appears to have foreseen the advantages of planting colonies in this northern 
continent. Had it contained mines of gold and silver, like South America, 
they would have contended with one another for the price. }3ut it seems 
not to have been conceived how numerous and hardy colonies could give such 
strength, opulence and grandeur, to empires, as could never be derived from 
the ^d and other rich productions of the southern regions. 

f The London Company consisted of Sir Thomas Gates, Sir George Somers, 
Richard Uackluyt, Edward Maria Wingfield, Ac. These were authorited to 
make a settlement at wiy place between the 34th and 41st degrees of lati- 
tude ; and in them was vested the right of property in the land, eitending 
fifty miles each way from their place of habitation, and reaching one hun- 
dred miles into the country. 

t The Plymouth Company consisted of Thomas Hanham, Baleigh Gilbert, 
William Parker, George Popham, and others, principally inhabitants of 
Bristol, Plymouth, and the eastern parts of England. To this company 
was granted the lands between the 38th and 45th degrees of hititude. They 
were vested with the right of property in lands to the same extent as in the 
fonthem colony : neiuer company, however, were to form settlement! 
Whfain ooe hundred milei of *iie other. 
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»f tiiat place, they disooyered the entrance of Chesapeake Bay, 
the capes of ¥rhich they named Charles and Henry. Entering 
Ihis, they at length reached a convenient spot upon which to 
oommence a settlement. The code of laws, hitherto cautiously 
concealed, was now promulgated ; and, at the same time, the coun- 
dl appointed by the company in England was made known. It 
sonsisted of Bartholomew Gosnold, John Smith, Edward Wing- 
field, Christopher Newport, John Eatcliffe, John Martin, and 
George Kendall. Mr. Wingfield was chosen president 

5. Among the most enterprising and useful members of this 
colony, and one of its magistrates, was Capt. John Smith,"^ 

* John Smith had been apprenticed to a merchant in his yoath; but, being 
of a roving turn, he quitted hLs master, and, although at this time but 
thirteen years of age, he travelled in Fnuicc, whence be proceeded to the 
Netherlands, Bgypt and Germany, and at length entered the service of the 
Emperor of Aos^ia, who was engaged in a war with the Turks. 

llie regiment in which he served was engaged in several hazardous enter- 
prises, in which Smith exhibited a bravery admired by all the army ; and 
when Meldriek left the imperial service for that of his native prince. Smith 
followed. 

At the siege of Begal, he was destined to new adventures. The Otto- 
mans deriding the slow advance of the Transylvania army, the Lord Tur- 
bisha despatehed a messenger with a challenge, that, for the diversion of 
the ladies of the place, he would fight any captain of the Christian troops. 

The honor of accepting this challenge was determined by lot, and foil on 
Smith. At the time appointed, the two champions appeared in the field on 
horseback, and, in the presence of the armies, and of the lodios of the 
insulting Ottoman, rushed impetuously to the attack. A short but des- 
perate conflict ensued, at the end of which Smith was seen bearing the head 
of the lifeless Turbisha in triumph to his general. 

The fiUl of the chief filled his friend Orualgo with indignation, and roused 
him to avenge his death. Smith, accordingly, soon after received a cbul- 
lenge from him, which he did not hesitate to accept ; and the two exasper- 
ated oombatantfi, upon their chargers, fell with desperate fury upon each 
other. Victory again followed the falchion of Smith, who sent the Turk 
headlong to the ground. 

It was now the turn of Smith to make the advance. He despatehed a 
mesaige, therefore, to the Turkish ladies, that, if they were desirous of more 
diversion of a similar kind, they should be welcome to his head, in case their 
third champion cuuld take it. 

Bonamalgro tendered his services, and haughtily accepted the Christian's 
challenge. When the day arrived, the spectators assembled, and the com- 
batants entered the field. It was an hour of deep anxiety to all : as the 
horsemen approached, a deathlike silence pervaded the multitude. A bl<»? 
from the mbre of the Turk brought Smith to the ground ; and, for a mo- 
ment, it seemed as if the deed of death was done. Smith, however, was 
only stunned. He rose like a lion when he shakes the dew from his mate 
for the fight, and, vaulting into his saddle, made his falchion " shed fast 
atonement for its first delay." It is hardly necessary to add that the head 
of Bonamalgro was added to the number. 

In a general battle, in which Smith was subsequently engaged, he was 
woimded and taken prisoner. On his recovery, he was sold as a slave, and 
was taken ^ Constantinople. He was required to wait upon the lady of hii 
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whose devotion to tbe interests of the colony was as signal and 
unremitted, as his life had been replete with danger and soffer^ 
ing. But for his spirit of patriotism and self-denial, it is cer- 
tain that its existence would have been short-lived. Before the 
arrival of the colony, hb colleagues in office, becoming jealous 
of his influence, arrested him on the absurd charge that he 
designed to murder the council, usurp the government, and 
make himself king of Virginia. He was, therefore, rigorously 
confined during the remainder of the voyage. 

6. On their arrival in the country, he was liberated, but could 
not obtain a trial, although, in the tone of conscious integrity, he 
repeatedly demanded it. The in&nt colony was soon involved 
m perplexity and danger. Notwithstanding Smith had been 
calumniated, and his honor deeply wounded, his was not the 
spirit to remain idle when his services were needed. Nobly dis- 
daining revenge, he ofiered his assistance, and, by his t«dents, 
experience, and iude&tigable zeal, furnished important aid to 
the infimt colony.^ Continuing to assert his innocence, and to 

master, who, captivated by his fine appearance, sent him, in the absence of 
her husband, to the care of her brother, who resided near the Sea of Asoph. 

But he, being of a cruel di^^posiUon, treated Smith with so much inhu- 
manity, that, one day, in a fit of desperation, he killed his new master, and 
fled into Kussia. From this country, he travelled through Qermany, France, 
and Spain ; and, at length, returned once more to England. 

At this time, the settlement of America was occupying the attention of 
many distinguieihed men in England. The life of Smith, united to his fond- 
nci^s for entorpri.-ics of danj,'cr ajid difficnUy, had prepared him to embark 
with zeal in a project so novel and sublime as that of exploring the wilds of 
a newly-discovered continent. 

lie was !*tK»n attached to the expedition about to sail under Newport, and 
was ap|K»iuted one of the maj^strates of the colony sent over at that time. 

* When the alFairs of the culony had become somewhat settled, the active 
spirit of Smith prompted him to explore the neighboring country. In an 
attempt to ascertain the source of Cjiickahominy river, he ascended in a 
bart^o as far as the stream was uninterrupted. Designing to proceed still 
furtlicr, he left the barge in the keeping of the crew, with strict injunctiona 
on no account to leave her, and, with two Englishmen and two Indians, left 
the party. But no sooner was he out of view, than the crew, impatient of 
restraiot, repaired on board the barge, and, proceeding some distance down 
the stream, landed at a place where a body of Indians lay in ambush, by 
whom they were seized. 

By means of the crew, the route of Smith was ascertained, and a party of 
Indians were immediately despatched to take him. On coming up with 
him, they fired, killed the Englishmen, and wounded himself. With great 
presence of mind, he now tied his Indian guide to his left arm, as a shield 
from the enemies' arrows, while, with his musket, he despatched three of 
the most forward of the assailants. 

In this manner, he continued to retreat towards his canoe, whfle th« 
^Mliaiis, stniok with admiration of his bravery, followed with respeotftil era* 
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iBmand a trial, tbe time at length arriyed when his enemios 
oonld postpone it no longer. After a &ir hearing of the case, he 

tun. Unfortanately, coming to a miry spot, he sank, bo aa to be unable to 
«xtnoate himself, and was forced to surrender. 

FmiUiil in expedients, to avert immediate death, he presented an ivory 
eompaas to the chief, whose attention was arrested by the vibrations of the 
needle. Taking advantage of the impression thus made, partly by signs and 
partly by language, he excited their wonder still more, by telling them of 
its singular powers. 

Their wonder seemed soon to abate, and their attention returned to their 
prisoner. He was now bound and tied to a tree, and the eavagcs were pre- 
paring to direct their arrows at his breast. At this instant, the chief hold- 
mg up the composs, they laid down their arms, and led him in triumph td 
Powhatan, their king. 

Powhatan and his council doomed him to death ; and at length he was 
led out to execution. His head was hud upon a stone, and a club presented 
to Powhatan, who claimed the honor of beooming the executioner. The sav- 
ages in silenoe were oiroUng round, and the ^ant arm of Powhatan had 




already raised the club to strike the fatal blow, when, to his astonishment, 
the young and beautiful Pocahontas, his daughter, with a shriek of terror, 
rushed from the throng, and threw herself upon the body of Smith. At the 
nme time, she cast an imploring look towards her furious but astonished 
fitther, and, in all the eloquence of mute but impassioned sorrow, besought 
his life. 

The remainder of the scene was honorable to Powhatan. The c* 'b of the 
chief was still uplifted ; but a father's pity had touched his heart, vuxd the 
eye that had at first kindled with wrath was now fast losing its fierceness 
He looked round as if to collect his fortitude, or perhaps to find an excuse 
§aft his weakness in the pity of the attendMits. A similar sympathy had 
BMlted the savage throng, and seemed to join in the petition which the 
vsvping Pocahontas felt, but durst not utter, ** My father, let the prisonei 
IfV '* Powhatan raised hia daughter, and also the oaptfye, fipom the earth 
8* 
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was honorably acquitted of the diarges alleged against him, and 
Boon afler took his seat in the council. 

7. The colony, thus commenced, soon experienced a variety of 
calamities, incidental, perhaps, to infant settlements, but not the 
less pain^ and discounting. Inefficiency and a want of har- 
mony marked the proceedings of the council. Provisions were 
scarce, and of a poor quality. The neighboring tribes of Indians 
became jealous and hostile ; and, more than all, sickness spread 
among them, and carried a large proportion of their number to 
an early grave, among whom was Captain Gosnold, the projector 
of the enterprise. 

8. The condition of the colony, however, was, at length, some- 
what improved, by the arrival of Captain Newport (who had been 
despatched to England), with a supply of provisions, and an addi- 
tional number of men. Captain Nelson, who had sailed with 
Newport, also soon afler arrived, with additional emigrants and 
provisions. With these accessions, the colonists now amounted to 
two hundred men. This number was still further increased, 
before the end of 1608, by the arrival of seventy colonists, 
amongwhom were many persons of distinction. 

9. Early in the year 1609, the London Company, not having 
realiaed their anticipated profit fh)m their new establishment in 
America, obtained from the king a new charter, with more ample 
privileges. Under this charter, Thomas West, otherwise called 
Lord De la War, was appointed governor for life. The company, 
under their new act of incorporation, was styled " The Treasurer 
and Company of Adventurers and Planters for the First Colony 
in Virginia." They were now granted in absolute property what 
had formerly been conveyed only in trust, — a territory extend- 
ing from Point Comfort two hundred miles north aiid south, 
along the coast, and throughout the land &om sea to sea. 



ShorUj after, Powhatan dismissed Oaptain Smith, with assoranoes of 
Ariendship ; and the next morning, aooompanied with a guard of twelve men» 
he arrived safely at Jamestown, after a captivity of seven weeks. 

In 1()09, ciroumstances liaving arisen to interrupt the friendly dispoaitioni 
of Powhatan towards the colony, he plotted their entire de:!;truction. Uii 
design was to attack them onapprized, and to cut them off at a blow. 

In a dark and Etormy night, the heroic Pocahontas hastened alone to 
Jamestown, and disclosed the inhuman plot of her iather. The colony wore 
thus put on their guard, and their ruin averted. 

It may be interesting to add, concerning Pocahontas, that aome time after 
this she was married to an English gentleman of the name of Rolfe, with 
whom she visited England. She embraced the Christian religion, and waa 
baptised by the name of Rebecca. She left one son, who had seveial dangh- 
ften, the descendants of whom inherited her Iwods in Yii:giiiia, and 91% 
M&oog the moit re^eoUUe fiuniliet in that ftate 
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10. Lord De la War, being appointed governor of the colony, 
bat not being able to leave inland, immediately despatched to 
America nine ships and five hmidred men, under command of 
Sir Thomas Gates, his lieutenant, and Sir George Somers, his 
admiral. Eight of these ships arrived in safety at Jamestown, 
in the month of August ; but that on board of which was Sir 
Thomas and other officers, being wrecked on the Bermudas, did 
not arrive till May of the following year ; and then in two small 
vessels, which meanwhile they had built 

11. At the tune Sir Thomas and the other officers arrived, the 
colony had become reduced to circumstances of great depression. 
Captain Smith, in consequence of a severe accidental wound, had 
some time before returned to England ; and his departure was 
the signal for insubordination and idleness. Moreover, the 
Indians refused the usual supplies of provifflons ; in consequence of 
which, fionine ensued, during which the skins of the horses were 
devoured, the bodies of the Lidians whom they had killed, and 
even the remains of deceased friends. Of five hundred persons, 
fflxty only remained. At this juncture, the shipwrecked fiom 
Bermuda arrived. An immediate return to England was pro- 
posed ; and, with that intent, they embarked. But just as they 
w^re leaving the mouth of the river. Lord De la War appearoa, 
with supplies of men and provisions, and they were persuaded to 
return. By means of his judicious management, the condition 
of the colony soon wore a better aspect, and fi)r several years 
ocmtinued to prosper. 

12. It was unfortunate, however, that ill health obliged Lord 
De la War, in March, 1611, to leave the administration. He 
was succeeded by Sir Thomas Dale, who arrived in May. Hith- 
erto, BO right of property in land had been established, but the 
produce of labor was deposited in public stores, and shared in 
common. To remedy the indolence and indifierence growing out 
of such a system. Sir Thomas assigned to each inhabitant a lot 
of three acres as his own, and a certmn portion of time to culti- 
vate it The advantages of this measure were soon so apparent, 
that another assignment, of fifly acres, was made, and, not long 
a^r, the plan of working in a common field was abandoned. 

13. The year 1619 forms a memorable epoch in the history 
of Virginia, a provincial legislature being at this time mtroduceo, 
in which the colonists were represented by delegates chosen by 
themselves. This colonial assembly — the first le^slature to 
which the people of America sent representatives — was convoked 
by Sir George Yeardly, the governor-general of the colony, azid 
mot at Jamestown, on the 29th of June. Before this, thii coi« 
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0sists had been ruled rather as soldiers in garrison, by martial 
law ; but now thej were invested with the privileges of free* 
men. They were divided into eleven eorporations, each of which 
was represented in the assembly. 

14. The following year, the colony received a large accession 
to their number. Eleven ships arrived, with twelve hundred 
md sixty settlers. Nearly one thousand colonists were resident 
here before. In order to attach them still more to the country, 
one hundred and fifty respectable young women were sent over, 
to become wives to the planters. These were sold at the price, 
At first, of one hundred, and afterwards, one hundred and fifty, 
pounds of tobacco, whidi was worth, at the time, three shillings 
per pound. Debts incurred for the purchase of wives were 
recoverable before any others. 

15. Accessions to the colony of a different character were 
also made. By order of King James, one hundred persons who 
had rendered themselves obnoxious to government by thf^ir 
crimes were sent to the colony by way of punishment. This, 
perhaps designed for its benefit, as the exiles were chieily em- 

1 as laborers, was ultimately prejudicial to its prosperity. 
aring the year 1620, slave-holding was introduced into the 
odony. A Dutch ship from Africa, touching at Jamestown, 
landed twenty negroes for sale. These were purchased by the 
planters ; and slavery was thus introduced into the country. 

16. In 1622, the Vir^nia colony, which for some time had 
enjoyed great prosperity, and had received frequent accessions, 
experienced a stroke which proved nearly &tal. The successor 
of Powhatan, of a proud, revengeful spirit, and extremely hostile 
to the colony, concerted a plan to cut them off at a blow ; and, 
on the 1st of April, it was so far put in execution, that three 
hundred and forty-seven of the colony — men, women, and chil- 
dren — were butchered almost in the same instant.* 

* The chief by whom this massaore was planned, and under whom it wai 
•xeonted, was Opeconcanough, the successor of Powhatan. The whole sur- 
rmmding Indian population had been enlisted bj this artful chief ; and yet 
they visited the English sottloments, and even purchased arms and borrowed 
beaAs to enable them to accomplish their savage purp>se. 

**0n the morning of the fatal day, as also the evening before, they CMne. 
M ftt other times, into the houses of the English, with deer, turkeys, fish, 
and other things to sell. At mid-day, the hour apfx)inted, the blow fell ; 
and, in the work of death, neither sex nor age was s| tared. So quick wai 
the execution, that few perceived the weapon or the blow which despatched 



<• Jamestown and some of the neighboring places were saved by the dis- 
Awore of a Christian Indian, named Chanco, who was confidentially informed 
•C IIm design by his brother, on the morning of the 1st of April." Aa sooa 
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17* In 1621, the London Company, which had settled /Ir- 
giuia, was dissolved by an act of King James I., imder pretext 
of the calamities which had befallen the colony, and the dissen- 
Bions which had agitated the company. Their charter was taken 
away, and the government of the colony assumed by the crown. 
The king himself appointed the governor, in whom, with twelve 
oooncillors, the powers of government were vested. 

18. The London Company, thus dissolved, consisted of gentle- 
men of liberal views, who had expended more than one hundred 
thousand pounds of their fortunes in this first attempt to plant 
an English colony in America ; and more than nine thousand 
persons had been sent from the mother country to people thlo 
new settlement. At the time of the dissolution of the company, 
mrrceij two thousand survived. 

19. The cUssolution of the charter was an arbitrary act on the 
part of the king ; and not less arbitrary and odious were his 
subsequent reguktions. Under these the people suffered till 
1636, at which time, inflamed to madness by the oppressive con- 
duct of Sir John ^^urey, the then governor, they seized him, 
and sent him prisoner to England. Their conduct in this was 
80 displeasing to the king, Charles I., successor of James I., that 
he sent Harvey back. But, in 1639, the king appointed Sir 
William Berkley to succeed him, with instructions again to allow 
the Virginians to elect representatives. For this privilege they 
were so grateM, that they continued &ithful to the royal cause, 
even afler Cromwell had usurped the government. Tlus loyalty 
brought upon them the vengeance of Parliament, in 1652, at 
which time a fleet was despatched to reduce them to submission. 
At this time. Governor Berkley was obliged to retire. 

20. About the time of CromwelPs death, but before that 
event, the Virginians proclaimed Charles U., and invited Berk- 
ley to resume his authority. On the accession of Charles, he 
confirmed Berkley in his office. But, from this time, the con- 
duct of the governor was odious and oppressive. Agents were 
sent to England, to lay their grievances at the foot of the throne ; 
but agents were unsuccessful, and, at length, the discontent of 
the people ripened into a formidable insurrection, known by the 
name of " Bacon's Rebellion." 



as the English had time to recover themselves, they rose to avenge the death 
of their slaughtered friends, and sacceoded in driving far into the wildcrnosi 
tuch as they could not destroy. But, by means of the calamities which fell 
apon the English, their settlements were reduced frt>m eighty to eight; and 
by the year 1G24, out of nine thousand persons who had been sent from Kng* 
bAd, but eighteen hundred existed in the oolony. 
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21. This Bacon (Nathaniel) was an Englishman, who, soon 
after his arrival, had been appointed a member of the counciL 
He wa8 young, of commanding person, and distinguished for 
ambition, energy and enterprise. The colony, at this time, beins 
engaged in war with the Susquehannah Indians, Bacon despatched 
a messenger to Grovemor Berkley, requesting a commission to 
proceed against them. This, for a time, was refused ; in conse- 
quj3nce of which, great animosity arose between Berkley and 
Bacon ; and, at length, the former publicly denounced Bacon as 
a rebel, although previously he had given him the required 
commission. Hearing of this denunciation, Bacon, instead of 
marching against the Indians, proceeded to Jamestown, wreak- 
ing hm vengeance upon all who opposed him. Finding it in 
vain to withstand him, the governor fled acrass the bay, and the 
council dispersed, leaving Bacon in possession of supreme power. 

22. At length, the governor, widi a small force, under com- 
mand of Major Kobert Beverly, recrossed the bay, to oppose the 
malecontents. Civil war had now ccmunenced. Jamestown was 
burnt by Bacon's followers ; various parts of the colony were 
pillaged, and the wives of those that adhered to the governor's 
party were carried to the camp of the insurgents. In the midst 
of these conunotions, Bacon died. The malecontents, thus hft 
to reflection, began to disperse. Two of Bacon's generals sur- 
rendered and were pardoned, and the people quietly returned to 
their homes. Upon this, Berkley resum^ the government, and 
peace was restored. This rebellion forms an era of some note in 
the history of Virginia, and its unhappy efiects were felt for 
thirty years. During its continuance, husbandry was almost 
entirely neglected, and such havoc was made among all kinds 
of cattle that the people were threatened with famine. Sir Wil- 
liam Berkley, after having been forty years governor of Virginia, 
returned to England, where he soon after died. 

23. It may be proper to add, that some historians take a more 
favorable view of Bacon's character and conduct than is here 
presented. It must be admitted that the administration of 
Berkley, in many of its measures, was arbitrary and severe ; — 
fines and confiscations, and even executions, were frequent ; and, 
moreover, no printing-presses were allowed in the province. 
It is not to be concealed that the people were grievously 
oppressed ; but Bacon's conduct was condemned by the coimcil, 
of which he was a member ; and by them, also, he was declared 
i " rebel." 

24. In 1679, some time after the death of Berkley, Lord Cul- 
pepper cftine over as governor, with oertoin lawB prepued in <xmit 
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formitj to the wishes of the mmistiT of England, and dem^ned 
to be enacted by the assembly in Virginia. One of those kws 
provided for raising a revenue for the support of government. 
It made the duties perpetual, and placed Uiem imder the direo- 
tion of his majesty. Out of the duties, Culpepper dishonestly 
took, as his salary, two thousand pounds, and one hundred and 
sixty pounds, in addition, for house-rent. On presenting these 
laws to the assembly, Culpepper informed them that, in case they 
were passed, he had instructions to offer pardon to all who had 
been concerned in Bacon's rebellion ; but if not, he had commis- 
sions to try and hang them as rebels, and a regiment of soldiers 
on the spot to support him. Thus threatened, the assembly 
passed the laws. From this period to the occurrence of the 
French War, no events are to be found, in the history of 
Virginia, of sufficient importance to be noticed in the present 
P-ges. 

II. MASSAOHUSBTTS. - 

1. The name "Massachusetts" is supposed to have been 
derived from a tribe of IncUans in the neighborhood of Boston; 
and the tribe itself, according to Boger Williams, was so called 
from the " Blue Hills of Milton." 

2. The territory now so denominated was originally a part 
of North Virginia, which had been conveyed, by charter of 
James I., in 1606, to the " Plymouth Company," as South Vir- 
gbia had been to the " London Comply." '^ 

3. Soon after the above grant, the "Plymouth Company" 
despatched a vessel to explore the country, and, not long after, 
sent a colony of one hundred planters, imder George Popham 
and Raleigh Gilbert, to form a settlement. These landed, Aug. 
21, at the mouth of the Sa^idahock, since called the Kennebec. 
The two ships returned to England in December, leaving forty- 
five of the colonists in the plantation, which received the name 
of Fort St. George. But the hardships of the colony, during 
the following winter, were so severe, that in the spring the settle- 
ment was abandoned, and the survivors returned to England. 

4. In 1614, Captain John Smith, distinguished in the early 
history of Virginia, sailed, with two ships, for North Virginia, 
for the purposes of trade and discovery. During the voyage, he 
explored the coast from Penobscot to Cape Cod, giving names to 
several important points of land, which, for the first time, were 

* For further ooooont of theae oompanies, see p. 26. 
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now discovered. On his return, he presented a map of the ooun* 
try, which he had projected, to Prince Charles, afterwards Charles 
I., and to which the latter, " in the warmth of his admiration," 
gave the name of New England. 

5. The flattering representations of Captain Smith regarding 
the comitry revived the slumbering interests of the " Plymouth 
Company," and induced them to form new plans for its settle- 
ment. Smith himself was appointed admiral of the country, for 
life ; and after some years a new charter was obtained &om the 
king, — the old " Plymouth Company " being dissolved, — and 
a new company formed, by the title of the " Council of Plym- 
outh," to which was granted, in absolute right, all the territory 
between the fortieth and the forty-eighth degrees of north lati(;ude, 
extending horn the Atlantic to the Pacific, and comprising more 
than a million of square miles, with all the privil^es and author* 
ity originaUy granted to the " Plymouth Company." 

6. This charter bore date November 13, 1620, and was the 
basis of the several grants subsequently made of tlie New Eng- 
land territory. Yet tiie settlement of that territory was destindl 
to be commenced, in the first instance, without any patent from 
the " Council of Plymouth," or from the king, and, indeed, with- 
fmt their knowledge or concurrence. To the history of this first 
New England colony we now proceed. 

L Plymouth Colony. — 1. During the same month (Novem- 
ber, 1620) that the above charter was granted by James to the 
" Council of Plymouth," a colony of pilgrims, consisting of one 
hundred and one persons, arrived from England, and, after spend- 
ing some time in exploring the coast, landed, on the 21st of 
December, at a place since called " Forefathers' Kock," and 
began the first permanent settlement in New England, calling it 
Plymouth.* 

2. The persons composing this colony, and, indeed, the first 
Bettlers of New England, were principally fit)m the counties of 
Notidnghamshire, Lanca^iire, and Yorkshire. In these counties 
there prevailed, about the year 1602, an extensive revival of 
religion. The new converts, wishing to worship Grod in a man- 
ner more simple than was observed in the established church, but 
not being allowed to do it while they' continued members of it 
agreed upon a separation from it ; and, for the sake of peace and 
more liberty of conscience, resolved upon a removal to the states 
of Hollaiid, which, at that time, granted a free toleration to difi 
ferent denominations of Protestants. The leader of these cnii* 

* Or New Plimonth, u it wm then written. 
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eronts, in the year 1607) was an able and pious man, Mr. John 
Bobiuson, who, with his congregation, prepared for their removal 
to Amsterdam ; but they found the ports and harbors careftdly 
watched, strict orders being given not to suffer them to depart 
Twice they attempted to embark, but were discovered and pre- 
vented. At another time, having got on board a ship, with their 
effects, the ship-m&ster sailed a litue distance, and then returned 
and delivered them to the resentment of their enemies. 

3. The next year, they made another attempt, in which, after 
the severest trials, they succeeded. Yet, when only a part of 
their number were on board, and while the women and children 
were in a bark, approaching the ship, the Dutch captain, appre- 
hensive of danger to himself, hoisted sail, and, with a fair wind, 
directed his course to Holland. The passengers used every effort 
to persuade him to return, but in vain. They saw their wives 
and children ML into the hands of merciless enemies, while unable 
to aflbrd them any relief. They had none of their effects, not 
even a change of clothes, on board.* 

4. Moreover, a storm arose, which raged seven days without 
intermission. By its violence, they were driven to the coast of 
Norway. On a sudden, the sailors exclaimed, " The ship has 
foundered! she sinks! she sinks!" The seamen trembled in 
despair ; the pilgrims looked up to Gbd, and cried, " Yet, Lord, 
thou canst save ; yet. Lord, thou canst save." To the astonish- 
ment of all, the vessel soon began to rise, rode out the storm, and 
at length reached its destined port. After some tune, all their 
friends who had been left arrived safely in Holland. 

5. After remaining a number of years in Holland, first at 
Amsterdam, and then at Leyden, thiis little flocl| found their 
situation, on many accounts, unpleasant. The immoralities of 
their neighbors were dangerpus to the rising generation ; the dif- 
ficulties of procuring a comfortable living induced not a few of 
their sons to enter the Dutch armies ; and at no distant day, 
there was reason to apprehend, their posterity would become 
incorporated with the people of the country, and their church 
become extinct. These considerations, added to the more power- 
ful motive, the hope of laying the foundation for the extensive 
advancement of the kingdom of Christ in the western wilderness, 
induced them to remove to America. Previous to their final 
determination, as their governing maxim always was, " l!n all 
thy ways, ackiiowledge God, and he shall direct thy paths," they 
Bet ap^rt a day for listing and prayer, t^ seek direction from 
God. 

6. Their original plan contemplated a settlement in South Yir* 
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rinia, on lands owned by the London Company; bat the king nol 
being willing " to tolerate them in their religions worship by hid 
pubUc authority under his seal," they concluded to form a part- 
nership with certain " merchant adventurers " of London. The 
terms of this partnership were hard upon these pilgrims ; but, as 
there was to be no interference with their civil and religious 
ri^tB, the articles were agreed upon.* 

7. They now began to prepare themselyes for their momentous 
enterprise. For this purpose, they procured two vessels, the 
Speedwell and the Mayfloww. The Speedwell, of sixty tons, 
they purchased in Holland, with the intention of keeping her for 
their accommodation in America. The Mayflowet, of one hun- 
dred and eighty tons, they hired at London. 

8. All thin^ ^ing in readiness for their departure from Ley- 
den, they kept a Jay of solemn humiliation and prayer. On the 
1st of August, the pilgrims repaired to Ddfthaven, a place 
about twenty miles from Leyden, and two miles from Botterdam. 
Here they were to embark. To this port they were kindly 
attended by many of their brethren and finends from Amster- 
dam, as wdl as from Leyden. Leaving Delfrhaven, they suled 
for Southampton, at which place they were joined by the rest of 
their company from London, in the Mayflower. On the 15th 
of August, 1620, both vessels set sail for the New World ; but 
before proceeding Bir, the Speedwell sprung a-leak, and at 
Plymouth, whither they put in, she was condemned as not sea- 
worthy. Under these droumstanoes, a part of the emigrants 
were dismissed, and the rest were taken on board of the May- 
flower. 

9. With one hundred and one passengers,! this vessel sailed 
from Plymouth, September 16th. For two months they were 
tossed and driven upon the tempestuous ocean ; till, at length, on 
the 19th of November, they had the happiness to descry the 
bleak and dreary shores of Cape Cod. But they were still 

♦ The ooputnership was for seyen yean. The shares were two poondi 
each. Each person sixteen years of age must take one share, and every ten 
pounds put in by any one was accounted an additional share. At tho end 
of seven years, all the possessions of the colony, with everything gained by 
them, were to be equally divided among the adventurers, merchants as well 
as pilgrims. Such was the essence of tJie copartnership on the grounds of 
which alone the pilgrims could find friends to help them get to America 
And it proved a sad business for the colony, keeping it in a constant statf 
of embarrassment. 

t It will be pleasant to the learner, we trust, to know the names of thoM 
who camo over in the Mayflower. The following is a list of tho men, with 
the number of persons in their several families set opposite their names 
(hie individual died on the passage, and one waa born, whom they iuum«d 
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remote from the place selected fbr a haHtetion, it being tiidr 
int^itioii to settle near the mouth of the Hudson. Toward that 
river ^ey now bent th^ course. But the wintry season in- 
duced them to relinquish their design, and seek the nearest rest- 
Ing-plaoe. They, therefore, turned back, and, after two days, 
November 21st, anchored in Gsape Cod harbor, between Cape 
Cod and Plymouth. 

10. Before landing, having devoutly given thanks to God for 
their safe arrival, tiiey formed themselves into a body politic, 
forty-one signing a solemn contract, according to the provisions 
t>f which they were to be governed. Mr. John Carver was 
«leoted governor for one year. Government being thus estab- 
lished, sixteen men, well armed, with a few others, were sent on 
shore, to procure wood and make discoveries ; but they returned 
at night, without having found any person or habitation. The 
company, having rested on the Lord's day, proceeded, on Mon- 
day 23d, to make further discovery of the country. 

11. On Wednesday, Miles Standish and sixteen armed men, 
in searching fbr a convenient place for settlement, saw five or 
six Indians, whom they followed several miles; but, not overtak- 
ing tiiem, were constrained to lodge in the woods. The next 
day they discovered heaps of earth, which proved to be Indian 
graves. In different he^ps of sand they also found baskets of 
com, a quantity of which they carried away. This providentia* 
discovery gave tbem seed for a future harvest, and preserved th« 
infant colony from famine. Before the close of the month 
Mrs. Susannah White became the mother of an infant son, who 
was called Peregrine, the first child of European extraction born 
in New England. 



OcKAiOTB. The oanica in small capitals indicate those who died before tbo 
end of March, 1G21: 



Mr. John Carver, ... 8 
WiUiara Bnulford, ... 2 
Mr. Edrard Winslow, . . 6 
Mr. WMllam Brewster, . 6 
air. I<i9JM: Mlert^iu, ... 6 
Cap«„ Miles SUvadish, . . 2 

John AUlen, 1 

Mr. Samuel Fuller, ... 2 
Mb. CiniWTOpiiKR Martis,4 
Mb. Wm. Mdllins, ... 6 

Ma. WlLUlM WlltTK, . . 5 

Mr. TUchard Warren, . . 1 

lohn HowlaiMl, * 

Mr. Stepluui BopkliiS) . . 8 



Edward Tillt, 
John Tilly, . . 
Peter Brown, . . 
UionAUD Brittkridge, 
George S-Jule, . . 
lln iiAUD Clark, 
Uichanl Ganliaer, 
Fruiicia Cook, . 
Thumah Tvxwkrs, 
Thoma.s Tinker, 
John Ridgdale, 
Edward Flxlkb, 
Jonr* TrRNKE, . 
Fraucia Eaton, 



Jamrs Chiston, . 
JoHS Crackstok, . 
John Biltington, . 
Moses Flktchkr, . 
John Ouodmas, . 
Dkuobt Pribst, . . 
Thomas Williams, 
(lUbert Winslow, . 
Edmcsd Margesok, 
John Allertost, . 
Thomas Engush, . 
Eclwanl Dotey, . . 
Edward Leister, . 



* llowland was servant of Govemw Carver. 

t Soule was servant of Governor Winslow. 

i Dotey and Leister were servants of Mr. RopkioB. 



iO 
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1 2. From this time, the 16th of December, they were emploject 
for seyeral days in searching for a proper place on which to settle. 
On the night of the 18th they reached a small island, on which 
they spent Saturday and the Sabbath. The day Mowing, the 
2l8t, they sounded the harbor, and found it fit for shipping. 




went on shore, and explored the adjacent land, where they saw • 
various corn-fields and brooks ; and judging the situation to be 
convenient for a settlement, they returned with the welcome 
intelligence to the ship. This marks the era of the Landing ot 
THE Pilgrim Fathers, on what has been appropriately styled 
" Forefathers* Rock." 

13. In a few days the Mayflower was safely riding in the 
harbor. As a matter of high importance, a platform for their 
ordnance was erected on a lull, commanding an extensive pros- 
pect of the plain beneath, and of the neighboring bay. Prepara- 
tions were also begun for the erection of habitations for the set- 
tlers. A division of the company was made into nineteen fiuni- 
lies, to each of which was assigned a suitable lot for house and 
pirden. A house about twenty feet square was erected and 
LLscid in common. This, for a time, besides a place of rendezvous, 
served as a meeting-house.* In 1622, however, a timber fort 



• Wlien the pilgrims first left for Americii, it was the wish of Mr. Robin- 
ion to accompany them; but, as a great part of his church still remained at 
Leydcn, he was persuaded to remain and minister to them, until the wa^ 
was prepared for the remoral of ohnroh and pastor. Mr. William BrewBter* 
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Iras erected, with flat roof and battlements, on which their oan« 
non were mounted, and a watch was kept This also was their 
boose of worship. 

14. Difficulties and discouragements, however, gathered round 
these servants of God. Many soon fell sick, by reason of want 
and exposure. \^ter set in before thdr habitations were com- 
fortably preparA. Death, too, swept many to an untimely grave. 
Six died in December, eight in January, seventeen in February 
thirteen in March ; and of these forty-four, nineteen had sub- 
scribed the great compact on board the Mayflower. The bury- 
ing place selected was but a short distance above " Fore&thers' 
Bock." Those early graves, however, are lost from present 
knowledge, having been levelled by the pikrims, and sowed, for 
the purpose of concealing them from the In£ans, " lest, by count- 
ing the number of the dead, they should ascertain the weakness 
of the living." 

15. Fortunately for the colony, the neighboring Indians offered 
them no serious molestation durine the tune of their severest 
trials ; nor for several months did mey approach sufficiently near 
to hold any intercourse. In March, however, 1621, the way 
was prepared for the negotiation of a treaty in the ensuing 
autumn, through Governor Carver, with Maeassoit, the great 
sachem of the neighboring Indians. This treaty '* of friendship, 
conmieroe, and mutual defence," was kept inviolate for over fifriy 
years, un^ the breaking out of King Philip's War, in 1675 ; aid 
not only gave general peace to the colony, but had the founda- 
tion for the colony's intimate and amicable correspondence with 
the neighboring tribes.^ 

who had boon Robinaon's assistant oame orer as minister to those who em- 
barked on board the Mayflower, and oooupied the first meeting-honse erer 
ereoied in New England. Mr. Robinson himself nerer remoVed» althongh 
he often contemplated it; and a reason assigned for his not fiilfilling Ui 
design was the unwillingness of the ** merchant adventurers '* to ftimish him 
a passage. His death oooorred March Ist, 1625. 

*The person chiefly instrumental in bringing this erent to pass was 
Samoeet, a sagamore or chief of the country lying at the distance of about 
fire days' journey. He was the first visitant of the colony at Plymouth, and 
greatly surprised the inhabitants, by calling out, as he entered their villa^, 
" Weloome, Englishmen ! welcome. Englishmen ! " He had conversed with 
the Knglish fishermen who had come to the eastern coast, and had learned 
nme of the language. He informed the colony that the place where they 
were settled was called by the Indians Patuxet; that, five years before, a 
plague had swept off all the natives from the place, — that there was neither 
nan, woman nor child, remaining. Providence had thus singularly prepared 
the way for the colonies to take possession of the land, without molesting a 
^e owner. 

et» hm^ing been treated with hoepitali^ by these strangerB, was 
4* 
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16. The maimer in which Oanonicus, the prond and powerfid 
ehief of the NarragaDsets, was awed into sabmiflsion, is at oooe 
an evidenoe of his oowardioe and of the sa^aoily of Governor 
Bradford. Oanonions, in token of his hostile bearing towards the 
ixAxmj, sent to Plymoath a handle of arrows wrapped in a rat- 
tlesnake's skin. Nothing daunted, Bradford filled the sldn with 
powder and shot, and returned it. Upon seein^fthis, the couraga 
of Canonious coded. He did not dioose to accept the oh^- 
lense; and hence, skin, powder and shot, were brou^t baok 
to me TOvemor. 

17. In 1628, fears were entertained for the safety of the od* 
(my, by reason of an anticipated fiunine. From the third week 
in May to the middle of July, no rain fell. The com withered 
under the heat of a scorching sun. The Indians prophesied fiun- 
ine for the colony, and a consequent easy triumph over them. 
In this extremity, a public fost was observed, with great solem- 
nity, — the first voluntary fiist ever kept on these western 
shores. The morning of the fiuit was doudless, and the day 
proved intensdy hot. But, as evening i^proaohed, douds col- 
lected, and rain descoided in moderate but refreshing showers; 
the hmgnishing crops revived, and a bountiful harvest succeeded. 
In token of the general gratitude, a day of public thanksgiving 
was ordered, — me second such day ever d»erved in New En^ 
land, — the first having been observed after the first harvest had 
been gathered by the fi^ers.^ 

18. The partnership convention of the cobnists with the 
** London Adventurers" had, from the commencement, proved 

disposed to oaltiv»te % forther aoqnaintanoe with them; and, on his third 
visit, was aooompanied by Sqoanto, a natire of the ooontry, who had been 
carried away, in 1614, by one Hunt, and sold into Spain, but had been taken 
to London, whence he had returned to America. 

They informed the ^igUsh that Masassoit, the greatest sachem of tha 
neighboring Indians, was near, with a guard of rixty men. Mutual distrust 
prevented, for some time, any advances from either side. But Squanto, 
who was, at length, sent to Afasassoit, returned, saying that the sachem 
wished the English to send some one to confer with him. Mr. Edward Wins- 
low was accordingly sent, bearing suitable presents to the chief. These 
proving acceptable, Masassoit left Mr. Winslow in the custody of his men ai 
a hostage, and ventured to the English, by whom he was hospitably enter- 
tuned, and with whom he concluded the treaty already noticed. 

* Before the appointment of this first thanksgiving, the governor senft 
out a ** fowling expedition," that for their thanksgiving dinners, and fax 
the festivities of the week they might have ** more dainty and abundant 
materials than ordinary." This was the week in which Masassoit and ninctj 
of his men were entertained. Labor was suspended, and the &iglish em- 
nloyed themselves in military exerdses before their visitants. The annual 
Kew England custom of Thanksgiving dates baok« it maj be seen, to tha 
first j«ar of oar fbcefiithart* andvil 
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Qnprofiiable and embarmfising. The former were compelled to 
effect loans of the adventorers at ruinous rates of interest; 
while the ktter, reoeiving few or no returns for investments, 
grew discouraged, and in several instances acted in opposition to 
the interests a£ the colony, especially In reftuEong the venerablo 
pastor Rolnnson a passage to America. 

19. In 1627, however, an end was put to the partnership, 
the colonists purchasing the interests of the " London Mer- 
chants*' for ei^teen hundred pounds, two hundred of which 
were to be paid yearly. Upon this, the colonists became the 
BcAe pn^rietors of the land on which they had settled, a patent 
fcr whidi having, been procured from tfie " Council of Plym- 
outh" in 1621, during tiie existence of the partnership. An 
equitable division of the property, which before was in common 
iUxk, was now made by the colonists among themselves. 

20. It may here be added, that the colony was never incor- 
porated by the king. The government was at first formed and 
conducted according to a voluntary compact, entered into before 
landing. TiH the year 1624, it consisted of a governor and one 
assistant only. From this period, five were annually chosen, 
the governor having a double vote. The number of assistants 
was afterwards increased to seven. The laws of the colony were 
oiacted, and the afiairs of government conducted, by these offi- 
cers, fi>r near twenty years. In 1639 the towns for the first 
time sent deputies. The colony continued distinct near seventy 
years, until 1691, when, by charter of William and Mary, it 
was united to the colony of Massachusetts and tlie Province of 
Maine. 

n. Colony of Massachusbtts Bat. — 1. In 1628 the 
foundation was laid for another colony in New England, by the 
name of the " Colony of Massachusbtts Bay," — several enter- 
prising men at that time purchasing of the '* Council of Plym- 
outh " a tract of land for the purpose of settling it.* During 
the same year, the purchasers sent one Mr. John Endicot, with 
one hundred colonists, to be^n a settlement, which they effected 
at Salsm, previously called by the Indians Naumkeak. 

2. The settlement of Massachusetts Bay, like the colony of 
Plymouth, was commenced by non-conformists, for the purpose 
of enjoying greater religious liberty in matters of wor^p. 
Among the most active in this enterprise were Mr. Endicot and 

• Tbeee were Sir Henry Roswell, Sir John Y<)iing, ThomM Soaihoo«(| 
John Ebdioot, lod Simon Whetoomb, of Dorchester. 
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Hr. White; the latter a pious and active minister of Dorohestei; 
in En^and. 

8. The tract purchased extended three miles north of th« 
Merrimack river, and three miles south of Charles river, and 
east and west from the Atlantic to the South Sea, or Pacific 
Ocean. 

4. In 1629 the Massachusetts Company obtained a chartei 
finom the king, being incorporated by the name of " The Govemoi 
and Company of Massachusetts Bay, in New England." Mr 
Endicot, being in the country, was appointed the first governor. 
In Jime, two hundred additional settlers arrived, bringing with 
them horses, sheep and goats, and large stores of necessaries. A 
part of those emigrants, not being pleased with the situation of 
Salem, commenc^ the settlement of Mishawum, or Caarlis- 

TOWN. 

5. The following year, 1630, it being judged reasonable that 
a colony should be ruled by men residing in the plantation, the 
proprietors agreed that the charter and powers of government, 
conferred by it, should be transmitted from London to the col- 
ony in America. Accordingly, this was done, the officers of 
government being in the first instance chosen by the company 
m England. The excellent John Winthrop was chosen gov- 
ernor, and Thomas Dudley deputy governor ; Isaac Johnson, Sir 
Richard Saltonstall, and others, to the number of eighteen, were 
chosen assistants. 

6. Gk)vemor "Winthrop was accompanied to Massachusetts by 
nearly three hundred fiunilies, or fifteen hundred souls, many of 
whom were distinguished for their " quality," as well as fiieir 
intelligence and piety. This company designed to settle at 
Charlestown ; but the prevalence of a fktal sickness previous to 
their arrival, imputed to the badness of the water, induced many 
of the emigrants to form other settlements, some at Dorchester, 
others at Roxburt and Watertown. Gk)vemor Winthrop, 
with some of the most distinguished gentlemen of the company, 
hearing of an exceUent spring of water at Shawmut, a^tablished 
themselves there, and erected a few cottixges. This was the 
commencement of Boston, whiqh for a short time was denomi 
natod by the English Tri-Mountain. 

7. On the arrival of Governor Winthrop, who continued from 
this time to his death the head and father of the colony, he 
found the plantation in a distressed and suffering state. In the 
preceding autumn the colony contained about three himdred 
mhabitants ; eighty of these had died, and a great part of the 
iarvivora were in a weak and sickly state. Their supply of com 
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mis not gnffident hr more than a fbrtnight, and their other 
provisions were nearly ezhanstod. 

8. In addition to ^ese evils, they were informed that a com- 
bination of various tribes of Indians was forming for the utter 
extirpation of the colony. Their strength was weakness, but 
their confidence was in God, and they were not forsaken. Many 
of the planters who arrived this summer, after long voyages, 
were in a sickly state, and disease continued to rage through the 
season. By the close of the year, the number of deaths exceeded 
two hundred. Among these were several of the principal per- 
sons in the colony. Mr. Higginson, the venerable minister of 
Salem, spent about a year with that parent church, and was 
removed to the church in glory. His excellent colleague, Mr. 
Skelton, did not long survive him. Mr. Johnson, one of the 
assistants, and his lady, who was a great patroness of the settle- 
ment, died soon afler their arrival. Of the latter an early his- 
torian observes, " She left an earthly paradise, in the femily of 
an earldom, to encounter the sorrows of a wilderness, for the 
entertainments of a pure worship in the house of Gkxi ; and then 
immediately left that wilderness for the heavenly paradise." * 

9. The succeeding winter commenced in December with great 
severity. Few of the houses which had been erected were com- 
fortable, and the most of them were miserable coverings. Un- 
used to such severities of climate, the poor people suffered 
severely from the cold. Many were frozen to death. The 
inconveniences of their accommodations increased the diseases 
which continued to prevail among them. But their constancy 
had not yet been brought to the last trial. During the continu- 
ance of the severe season, their stock of provisions began to fail. 
Those who wanted were supplied by those who possessed, as long 
as any remained. A poor man came to the governor to com- 
plain, and was informed that the last bread of his house was in 
the oven. Many subsisted upon shell-fish, ground-nuts, and 
acorns, which, at that season, could not have been procured but 
with the utmost diflSculty. 

* laaao Johnson, one of the five undertakers of this expedition (Oorernor 
W!nthrop, Deputy Governor Dudley, Sir Richard Saltonstall, and Mr. Rev- 
•Uc, being the other four), died September 30. Governor Winthrop saya, 
•* He was a holy man and wise," and that he died in «* sweet peace." Ilia 
Mtate was larger than that of any other emigrant. He was a principal 
founder of Boston. Ho was buried in his own lot, which is the present 
bprying-plaoe near the Stone Chapel, in that city. His wife, Lady Arabella, 
was the daughter of the Earl of Lincoln. She died at Salem, soon after her 
atrival. No monument, it is said, designates her grave. Of those who 
aomuupanicd Governor Winthrop, two hundred, at least, died before Decern* 
ber. About one hundred persons, disappointed and discouraged, retumedia 
Ihe aune ships to Bngland. 
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10. In oonsideration of their perilous condition, the sixth day 
of February was appointed a day of public fasting and prayer, 
to seek deUyeranoe from Gkxl. On the fifth of February, the 
day before the appointed fast, the ship Lion, which had been 
sent to England for supplies, arrived laden with provisions. She 
had a stormy passage, and rode amidst heavy drif^ of ice after 
entering the harbor. These provisions were distributed among 
the people according to their necessities, and their appointea 
&st was exchanged for a day of general thanksgiving. 

11. Early in 1631, two important rules were adopted at a 
meeting of the electors in General Court, namely, 1. That the 
ireemen alone should have the power of electing the governor, 
deputy governor and assistants. 2. That those only should bo 
made freemen who belonged to some church within the limits 
of the colony. This latter rule would not be tolerated at the 
present day. It was repealed in 1665. The design of it, how- 
ever, was good, originating in a desire to retain civil influence, as 
the order avowed, among " good and honest " men. 

12. In 1634, a still more important change was efiGacted in 
the mode of legislation. The settlements had become so numer- 
ous and extended, that the freemen could not, without great 
inconvenience, meet and transact the public business in person. 
It was therefore ordered that the whole body of the freemen 
should be convened only for the election of the magistrates, who. 
with deputies to be chosen by the several towns, should have the 
power of enacting the laws. " Thus," observes Mr. Bancroft, 
** did the epidemic of America break out in Massachusetts, just 
fifteen years after its first appearance in Virginia. The trading 
corporation had become a representative democracy." 

13. ** For ten years from this time, a discussion was had as to 
the relative powers of the assistants and deputies. Both received 
office at the hands of the people ; but the former were elected by 
the freemen of the colony, the latter by the towns. The two 
bodies used to meet in convention ; but the assistants clamed 
and exercised the right of a separate negiitive vote on all joint 
proceedings." At last, in 1644, a remedy was found for this 
long and disturbing evil, by dividing the court in their consulta- 
tions, — the ma^trates and the deputies each constituting a 
separate branch, and each possessing a negative on the proceed* 
ings of the other.* Thus commenced the separate existence of 

* This WM the second House of Representatives in the Amerioui oolonlee ; 
Ihe first WM convened tA Jamestown* in Virginia, by Ooyemor Yeardly 
/one, 161». 
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die democratio branch of the Le^alatare, or House of Bepreeent* 
atives.* 

14. In the aatomn of 1635, Boger Williams was banished 
firom the odon j, fi)r publishing novel opinions, which were deemed 
seditioaB and heretical, both b^ ministers and magistrates. He 
seems to have denied the ri^t to possess the lands of the Indians 
bj Tiitae of any patent from the king, or any deed firom a com- 
pany, without tlieir consent.! He also maintained that an oath 
should not be tendered to an unregenerate man ; and, that no 
Christian coold lawftdly pray with such an one, though it were 
a wi& or child. But while on these and other points Mr. Wil- 
liams was over scrupulous, and even at &,ult, the principal accusa- 
tion against him, and the chief cause of his banishment, was his 
distinguishing doctrine, that the dvil power has no control over 
the r^^ous opinions of men, — a doctrine which at the present 
day no man would venture to deny, and which shows that in 
this I'^spect Mr. Williams was &r in advance of the age. 

15. The banishment of Mr. Williams was doubtless a great 
wrong. But it is not necessary to impeach the motives of the 
pilgnm &thers. They acted from a sincere but misdirected 
deare to uphold the government and the church, both of which 
they truly believed in danger. Soon a^r his banishment, Mr. 
Williams removed, and laid the foundation of Khode Island. 

16. During the same year, 1635, three thousand new settlers 
were added to the colony ; among whom were Beverend Hu^ 
Peters, a minister of great energy and popular eloquence, and 
Henry Vane, afterwards Sir Henry Vane, a young man distin- 
guished for his intelligence and integrity.} By his correct deport- 
ment and winning manners, the latter so won upon the colonists, 
that the year following they elected him governor ; an ** unwise 
choice," says Mr. Bimcroft ; " fyr neither the age nor the dis- 
tinction of Vane entitled him to the honor." 

• Bancroft's United States. 

t Mr. Williams strongly contended that tbo king was guilty of grieroos 
wrcHig in selling or giving away the lands of the In^ns ; and so be wrote 
him. But it should be remembered tiiat the pilgrims acted generally on the 
Tery principle which Mr. Williams advocated. They did purchase Uie lands 
of the Indians, — often, indeed, for a trifling compensation, as it seems to 
«8 ; bat such as satisfied the Indians.* Doctor Dwight states « that nntil 
Philip's War, in 1675, not a foot of ground was claimed or occupied by the 
•olonista on any other score but that of fair purchase." 

^ Vane was at this time only twenty-five years of age. On his return to 
Biiglaiid, both he and Peters acted a conspicuous part in the dvil wars of 
that conn try. Peters was, some time, chaplain to Oliver Cromwell. Botk 
he and Vane were ultimately aooused of high treason, oonvicted, and eze* 
BBted. 

* Knowlea* Msmoir of Roger WQUains. 
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17. And the colonists soon had reason to repent their choice. 
Daring his administration, the celebrated Anne Hutchinson, a 
woman of great eloquence and enthusiasm, advanced certain 
mystical doctrines, one of which was the monstrous doctrine 
that the elect saints might be assured of their salvation, however 
vicious their lives might be. iflany embraced her views and 
supported her cause ; among whom were Governor Vane, and 
Messrs. Cotton and Wheelright, two distinguished clergjnmen. 
Governor Winthrop, and a majority of the churches, however, 
deemed her sentiments heretical and seditious. Great excitement 
for a time prevailed among the people ; conferences were held, 
fasts observed ; and, at length, a general synod was called, by 
which her opinions were condemn^, and she and some of her 
adherents were banished from the colony. Failing of being 
reelected, Governor Vane returned the following year to England, 
Mrs. Hutchinson sought an asylum among the Dutch, near JSew 
York, where she and her fiuuily, except one daughter, were some 
time afterwards massacred by ^e Indians. 

18. As many of the pilgrims were persons of liberal educa- 
tion, they were able to appreciate the importance of learning to 
the rising commonwealth, as among its surest safeguards. As 
early as 1636, therefore, the General Court had laid the found- 
ation of a public school or college, by the appropriation of four 
hundred pounds ; and which, the next year, was located at New- 
town. In 1638, Reverend John Harvard, a pious minister of 
Charlestown, dying, left to the institution upwards of three 
thousand dollars. In consideration of this liberal benefaction, 
the General Court gave to the institution the name of " Harvard 
College ; " and, in memory of the place where many of the first 
New England settlers had received their education, that part of 
Newtown in which the college was located received the name of 
" Cambridge." " As early as 1647, Massachusetts required by 
law that every township which had fifty householders should 
have a school-house and employ a teacher, and that such as had 
one thousand freeholders should have a grammar-school." 

19. The next event of importance in our history is the union 
of the colonies of Massachusetts, Plymouth, Connecticut and 
New Haven, by the name of The United Colonies op New 
England. The articles of this confederation, which had been 
agitated for three years, were signed May, 1648B. To this union 
the colonies were strongly urged by a sense of common danger 
from the Indians (a general combination of whom was expected), 
and bv the claims and encroachmonts of tho Dutch at Manhat< 
tan, New York. 
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20. By these artiolee, each cdiony retained its distinct and 
peparate gotvernment. No two colonies might be united into one, 
nor any colony be received into the confederacy, without the 
consent of the whole. Each colony was to elect two commission- 
ers, who should meet annually, and at other times if necessary, 
and diould determine " all a&irs of war and peace, of leagues, 
uds, charges, and numbers of men for war," &c. Upon notice 
that any colony was invaded, the rest were immediately to 
de^tch asfflstance. 

21. This union subsisted more than forty years, until the 
diarters of the cdooies were either taken away or suspended, 
by James II. and his commissioners. In 1648 Bhode Island 
petitioned to be admitted to this confederacy, but was denied, 
unless she would bo incorporated with Plymouth, and lose her 
separate existence. This she revised, and was consequently 
excluded. The effects of this union on the New England odonies 
were, in a high degree, salutary. On the OHnpletion of it, sev- 
eral Indian sachems, among whom were the chieis of the Narra- 
gmset and Mohegan tribes, came forward and submitted to the 
English government. The colonies, also, became formidable, by 
means of it, to the Dutch. This union was also made subservi- 
ent to the civil and religious improvement of the Indians. 

22. Prior to this period, Mr. Mayhcw and the devoted John 
Eliot had made considerable progress towards civilizing the 
Indians, and converting them to Christianity. They had learned 
the Indian language, and had preached to the Inc&ans in their 
own tongue. Upon a report in England of what these men 
had done, a society was formed for propagating the Gospel 
among the Indians, which sent over books, money, &c., to be 
distributed by the commissioners of the United Colonies. The 
Indians, at first, made great opposition to Christianity ; and 
BQch was their aversion to it, that, had they not been over- 
awed by the United Colonies, it is probable they would have 
put to death those among them who embraced it. Such, how- 
ever, were the ardor, energy and ability, of Messrs. Mayhew 
and Eliot, aided by the countenance and support of government, 
Mxd blessed by Providence, that, in 1660, there were ten towns 
oV converted Indians in Massachusetts. In 1695 there were 
not less than three thousand adult Indian converts in the islands 
of Martha's Vineyard and Nantucket. 

23. With the history of Massachusetts the early history of 
New Hampshire and of the Province of Maine is intimately con- 
nected. As early as 1C41, the settlements which existed in the 
firmer were incorporated with Massachusetts ; and in 1652, the 

5 
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inoitntanta in the latter were, at tiidr own request, taken under 
ner protection. As early as 1626, a few ^ble settlements were 
oommenoed along the coast of Maine ; but, before they had gath- 
ered much strength, the " Plymouth Council '' granted to so?- 
eral companies portions of the same territory, from the Piscata- 
q:ia to the Penobscot. These conflicting patents gave rise, in 
after years, to long and angry liti^tion. 

24. In 1639 Sir Feidinand Gorges, who had obtained a 
royal charter of the province, first established a government over 
it, and the following year a General Court was held in Saoo. 
His death occurring in 1649, the officers whom he had i^ppointed 
deserted it, upon which the inhabitants found it necessary to 
provide for themselves, and accordingly sought the jurisdiction 
of Massachusetts. 

25. In 1664 a royal fleet, destined for the reduction of the 
Dutch colonies on the Hudson, arrived in Boston, <m board of 
which were four commissioners, — Colonel Nichols, commander 
of the fleet. Sir Bobert Corr, George Cartwright, and Richard 
Maverick, — authorized and directed to look afler the colonies 
of his majesty, and to proceed to settle the peace and security 
of the country. King Charles entertained no good will towards 
then;, and the measure was considered a hostile one. 

26. The conduct of the commissioners was exceedingly arH- 
trary and offensive. Under pretext of executing their conmus- 
sion, they received complaints against the colonies from the 
Indians ; required persons, against the consent of the people, to 
be admitted to the privileges of freemen, to church membership, 
and full communion ; heard and decided in causes which had 
already been determined by the established courts ; and gave 
protection to criminals. After involving the colonies in great 
embarrassment and expense (althou^ little attention was paid to 
their acts), they were recalled, and the colonies enjoyed a season 
of peace and prosperity, till tlie breaking out of King Philip's 
War. 

27. The year 1675 was distinguished for a memorable war in 
New England with the Indians, called King Philip's War ; by 
which the peace of the colonies was greatly disturbed, and their 
existence, fl)r a time, seriously endangered.^ For several years 

* MassachiuettB was the principal theatre of this war ; but other portionf 
of New England experienced a measure of its horrors, espeoiallj New Hamp« 
■hire. For several years previous to its oooorrenoe, the colonies had enjoyed 
nnnsnal peaoe and tranquillity. Mr. Bancroft estimates the whito popular 
tkm in JNew England, at this time, at fifty-five thousand ; of whkOi h« 
■wigni seven thousand to Plymouth, fourteen thousand to Oonneotirat* 
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previoiis to the qiening of the war, the Indians bad r^ard«d 
tlie English with growing jealousy. They saw them mcreasing 
in numbers, and rapidly extending their settlements. The pros» 
pect before them was humbling to the haughty descendants of 
the original lords of the soil. 

28. The principal exciter of the Indians was Philip, sachem 
of the Wanipanoags, son and sucoesior of Masassoit, who, fifty 
years befere, had made a treaty with the colony of Plymouth. 
(Page 41.) The residence of Philip was at Mount Hope, in 
Bristol, Bhode Island. The immediate cause of the war was 
the execution of three Indians by the English, whom Philip 
had excited to murder one Sausaman, an Indian missionary. 
Sausaman, being friendly to the English, had informed them 
that Philip, with seyeral tribes, was plotting for their destruction. 
The execution of these men roused the anger of Philip, who 
armed his men and commenced hostilities. Their first attack 
was made on the 4th July, upon the people of Swanzey, in 
Plymoutii colony, as they were returning from public worship, 
on a day of humiliation and prayer, appomted under an appre- 
hension of an approaching war. Eight or nine persons were 
kiUed. 

29. The country being inamediately alarmed, the troops of 
the colony repaired to 5ie defence of Swanzey, where, being 
joined by troops from Boston, they attacked Philip's forces, 
killing several. Philip Jefl Mount Hope the same night ; mark- 
ing hw route, howeyer, with the burning of houses and the 
scalping of the defenceless inhabitants. It being known that the 
Karragansets fiivored the cause of Philip, ho having sent his 

iwenty-two thousand to Massaohtisetts proper, four thousand to each of the 
eolonies Maine, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island. ** Haverhill, on the 
Jtf errimaok," he says, ** was a frontier town ; from Connecticut, emigrants 
had asoended the river as far as the rich meaidows of Deerfield and North- 
field ; hut to the west, Berkshire wa3 a wilderness ; Wcstfield was the 
remotest plantation. Between the towns on Connecticut river and the clus- 
ter of towns near Massachusetts Bay, Lancaster and Brook field were the 
aolitar J settlements of Christians in the desert. The colonies, except Rhode 
IflJand, were united ; the government of Massachusetts extended to the 
Kennebec, and included more than half the population of New England ; 
the oonfcderacj of the colonies had been renewed, in anticipation of dan- 
gens." The number of Indians in all New England, west of the St. Croix, 
the same writer estimates at forty-five or fifty thousand. Of these, twelve 
thousand are supposed to have dwelt in Massachusetts and Plymouth, and 
cmly four thousand in New Hampshire. Connecticut and Rhode Island were 
quite populous. The number in Maine, also, was considerable. Qreat efforts 
bad been made, especially in Massachusetts, by the English, to instruct and 
evangelize the Indians, by Eliot and the Mayhews. And at one time, it is 
ndd, that a larger proportion of the Massachusetts Indians could read and 
write than recently of the inhabitants of Russia. 



ta 
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woonen and children to them for protection, the Massachnaetiii 
forces, nnder Captain Hutchinson, proceeded into their country, 
either to renew a treaty or give them battle. Fortunately, d 
treaty was concluded, and the troops returned. 

30. On the 27th of July, news arrived that Philip was in a 
swamp at Pocasset, now Tiverton. The Massachusetts and 
Plymouth forces immediately marched to that place, and the 
next day charged the enemy in their recesses. As the troops 
entered the swamp, the Indians continued to retire. The Eng- 
lish in vain pursued, till night, when the commander ordered a 
retreat. Many of the English were killed, and the enemy took 
courage. It being impossible to encounter the Indians with 
advantage in the swamps, it was determined to starve them out ; 
but Philip apprehending their design, contrived to escape, with his 
forces, to the Nipmucks, in Worcester county, whom he induced 
to assist him. This tribe had already commenced hostilities 
against the English ; but, in the hope of reclaiming them, Cap- 
tains Wheeler and Hutchinson were sent to treat with them. 
But the Indians, having intimation of their coming, lurked in 
ambush for them, and fired upon them, killing some and mor^ 
tally wounding others, of whom Captain Hutchinson was one. 

31. The remainder fled to Quaboag, Brookfield, cksely pur- 
sued by the Indians, who burnt every house excepting the one 




in which the inhabitants had taken refuge. This, also, at lengtr., 
they surrounded, and "for two days continued to pour a storm of 
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musket-balls upon it ; with long poles they next throst against it 
brands and combostibleB ; they shot arrows of fire ; they loaded 
a cart with fiaz and tow, and, with long poles festened together, 
they pushed it against the house. Destruction seemed inevita- 
ble. But when the house was kindling, and the savages stood 
ready to destroy the first that should open the door to escape, a 
torrent of rain descended, and suddenly extinguished the kin- 
dling flames." At length. Major WiUard came to their relief, 
nused the siege, and destroyed a considerable number of the 
aasaihmts. 

82. During the month of September, Hadley, Deerfield, and 
NorUifield, on Connecticut river, were attacked, and several 
inhabitants killed, and many buildings consumed. Captain 
Lathrop, with several teams, imd ei^ty young men, having been 
sent to Deerfield to transport a quantity of grun to iSidley, 
were suddenly attacked by nearly eight hundred Indians, while 
stoi^ing at Muddy Brook to gather grapes. Resistance was 
in vain ; seventy of these young men fell, and were buried in 
one grave. Ciqrtain Mosely, then at Deerfield, hearing the 
report of the guns, hastened to the spot, and attacked the 
Indians, killed ninety-siz, and wounded forty, losing but two of 
lus number. 

88. Early in October, the Springfield Indians concerted a 
plan with the hostile tribes, to bum that town. Having, under 
eover of ni^t, received two or three hundred of Philip's men 
into their fort, they set fire to the town. The plot, however, 
was discovered so seasonably, that troops firom Westfield arrived 
in time to save the town^ excepting thirty-two houses, which 
had been previously consumed. Soon after hostilities were com- 
menced by Philip, the Tarrenteens began their depredations in 
Kew Hampshire and the Province of Maine. They robbed the 
boats and plundered the houses of the Englirfi. In September, 
they fell on Saco, Scarborough and Kittery, killing between 
twenty and thirty of the inhabitants, and consigning their 
bouses, boms and mills, to the flames. 

84. Elated with these successes, they next advanced towards 
the Piscataqua, committing similar outrages at Oyster River, 
Salmon Falls, Dover and Exeter. Before winter, sixty of the 
Bngliflh, in that quarter, were killed, and nearly as many build- 
ings consumed. 

85. Notwithstanding the Narragansets had pledged them- 
selveB, by their treaty, not to engage in the war, it was discov- 
oned that they were taking part with the enemy. Upon this, 
Oonntx Window, of Plymou^ with about one thoosuid elM 

6» 
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hundred troops from Massaclrasetts and Clonnecticat, and one 
hundred and sixty friendly Indians, commenced their miirch 
from Pettysquamscot, on the 29th of December, through a deep 
snow, towards the enemy, who were in a swamp some fifteen 
miles distant. In the middle of this swamp, on a rising ground, 
stood the fortress of the Indians, — a work of strength, com- 
posed of palisades, and surrounded by a hedge sixteen feet thick. 
One entrance only led to the fort, through the surrounding 
thicket. Upon this the English providentially fell, imd, with- 
out waiting to form, rushed impetuously towards the fort The 
English captains entered first. The resistance of the Indians 
was gallant and warlike. But at length the English were com- 
pelled to retreat. 

36. At thb crisis, some Connecticut men, on the opposite side 
of the fort, discovering a place destitute of palisades, instantly 
sprang into the fort, fell upon the rear of the Indians, and, 
aided by the rest of the army, after a desperate conflict, achieved 
a complete victory. Six hundred wigwams were now set on 
fire, and an appalling scene ensued. Deep volumes of smok« 
rolled up to heaven, mingled with the dying shrieks of mothers 
and infimts, which, with the aged and infirm, were consumed in 
the flames. The Indians were estimated at four thousand ; of 
whom seven hundred warriors were killed, and three hundred 
died of their wounds ; three hundred were taken prisoners, and 
as many women and children ; the rest, except such as were con- 
sumed, fled. The victory of the English, complete as it was, 
was purchased with blood. Six brave captains fell, — Daven- 
port, Gardiner, Johnson, Gallop, Siely, and Marshall ; eighty of 
the troops were killed or mortally wounded, and one hundred 
and fifty were wounded who recovered. 

37. From this defeat the Indians never recovered. They 
were not yet, however, effectually subdued. During the winter 
they continued their savage work of murdering and burning. 
The towns of Lancaster,* Medfield, Wejrmouth, Groton, Spring- 

* Pen can soaroely desoribe the distresses of the people of Lancaster, dur- 
ing this savage yisitation. Forty-two persons sought Shelter under the roof 
of Mary Rowlandson; and after a hot assault, the Indians suooeeded in ie4 
ting Uie house on fire. ** Quickly," Mrs. Rowlandson says, ** it was th« 
dolefulest day that mine eyes ever saw. Now the dreadful hour is come 
Some in our house were fighting for their lives; others wallowing in blood; 
the house on fire over our heads, and the bloody heathens ready to knock 
us on the head, if we stirred out. I took my ddldren to go forth ; but the 
Indians shot so thick, that the bullets rattled against the house as if one 
had thrown a handful of stones. We had six stout dogs, but none of them 
would stir. • • • The bullets flying thick, one went through my side, 
and through xnj poor «hUd ia n^ anna I " The brutalitioi «f an indiaa 
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field, Northampton, Sudbury, and Marlboro,' in Maflsachnsetts, 
and of Warwick and Proyidenoe, in Rhode Island, were, as- 
saulted, and some of them partly, and others wholly, destroyed. 
The snooess of the Indians, during ihe winter, had been great ; 
but, on the return of spring, the tide turned against them. The 
Narraganset country was scoured, and many of the natives were 
kiUed, among whom was Canonchet, their chief sachem.* 

38. On the 22d of August, 1676, the finishing stroke was 
given to the war in the United Colonies, by the death of Philip. 
After his flight from Mount Hope, he had attempted to rouse 
the Mohawks agunst the English. To effect this purpose, he 
killed, at various times, several of that tribe, and charged it upon 
the English. But, his iniquity being discovered, he was obliged 
hastily to flee, and returned to Mount Hope. Tidings of his 
return being brought to Captain Church, a man who had been of 
eminent service in this war, and who was better able than any 
other person to provide a^unst the wiles of the enemy, he 
immediately proceeded to ihe place of Philip's concealment, near 
Mount Hope, accompanied by a small body of men. On his 
arrival, he placed his men in ambushes round the swamp, charg- 
ing them not to move till dayHght, that they might distingubh 
Philip, should he attempt to escape. Such was his confidence 
of success, that, taking Major Sandfbrd by the hand, he said, 
'< It is SQurcely possible that Philip should escape." At that 
instant, a bullet whistled over their heads, and a volley fol- 
lowed. 

39. The firing proceeded from Philip and his men, who were 
now in view. Perceiving his peril, the savage chief hastily 
veized his powder-horn and gun, and fled; but, directing his 
course towards a spot where an Englishman and an Indian lay 
concealed, the former levelled his gun ; but, missing fire, the In- 
dian drew, and shot him through the heart. Captain Church 



followed. Mrs. Bowlandson was taken capUve, with one poor 
mmnded babe. She adds, ** Down I most sit in the snow, with my sick 
ahild, the picture of death, in mj lap. Not the least crumb of refreshment 
eame withm either of our mouths from Wednesday night to Saturday night, 
except a little oold water." Little do the mothers of Uie land at the present 
day know of the ** sorrows of woman of a former generation." 

* Oanonohet was a savage, but he had the courage and fortitude of a hero. 
** We will fight to the last man," said the gallant chieftain, ** rather than 
beoome servants to the English." When taken prisoner near the Blaok- 
itooe, a young Englishman began to question him. '* Child," said he, ** you 
no miderstand war; I will answer your chief." His life was offered him, if 
he would procure a treaty of peace; he refused the offer with disdain. **I 
know," said he, ** the Indians will not yield." When condemned to death, 
bif only reply was, **I like it well; I shall die before 1 speak anything 



nif only repi 



myBelf.' 
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ordered him to be beheaded and quartered. The Indian vrha 
executed this order pronounced the warrior's epitaph : " Yoi| 
haye been one very great man. You have made many a man 
afiraid of you. But so big as you be, I will now chop you to 
pieces." 

40. Thus fell a savage hero and patriot, — of whose trans- 
oendent abilities our history furnishes melancholy eyidenoe. 
The advantage of civilized education, and a wider theatre of 
action, might have made the name of Philip of Mount Hope u 
memorable as that of Alexander or CaBsar. After the death 
of Philip, the war continued in the Province of Maine, till the 
spring of 1678. But westward, the Indians, having lost their 
ohiefe, wigwams and provisions, came in singly, by tens and 
by hundreds, and submitted to the English. Thus closed a 
melancholy period in the annals of New England, during which 
six hundred men had fallen, twelve or thirteen towns had been 
destroyed, and six hundred dwelling-houses consumed. Every 
eleventh family was houseless, and every eleventh soldier had 
sunk to his grave. So costly was the inheritance which our 
fathers have transmitted to us ! 

41. In 1677 a controversy which had subsisted for some 
time between the colony of Massachusetts and the heirs of Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges, relative to the Province of Maine, was 
decided in England, and the colony adjudged to Gorges' heirs. 
Upon this, Ma^chusetts purchased the title, for one thousand 
two hundred pounds sterling, and the territory, from that time 
till 1820, was a part of Massachusetts. The claim of Massa- 
chusetta to the province was founded upon her patent of 1628, 
which was construed as including the latter. (See page 43.) 
The claim of Grorges' heirs, on the other hand, was founded upon 
a charter to Gorges, in 1639, of all the lands ^m the Piscata- 

Sua to the Sagadahoc, styled the Province of Maine. In 1652 
tie province was taken under the jurisdiction of Massachusetts, 
and was erected into a county, by the name of Yorkshire, and 
was represented in the General Court, at Boston. In 1692 the 
territory was incorporated with Massachusetts ; and, although 
repeated efforts were made by a portion of the inhabitants to 
effect a separation, the connection continued till 1818, when a 
separation took place, and March 16, 1820, Maine became an 
independent State of the Union. 

42. Two years after the above decision in regard to the Prov- 
ince of Maine, — namely, in 1679, — an order was issued by tht 
crown for the separation of New Hampshire from the junsdio* 
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ibn of Massaohusetts,^ and its erection into a royal provinoe, 
over which was established the first rotal goternmsnt im 
New England. The form of government prescribed by the 
king ordained a president and council to govern the province, 
with an assembly, &c. ; the assembly to be chosen by the peo- 
ple, ihe president and council to be appointed by the crown. 
The colon V had been under the junsdiction of BiasBachusetts 
since 1640, — nearly forty years, — the patent holders having 
that year agreed to surrender the jurisdiction of the territory to 
Masenchusetts. 

43. In the year 1684, June 28, an event highly interesting 
to the colony of Massachusetts occurred in England. Thb was 
a decision, in the high court of chancery, that she had forfeited 
her charter, and that henceforth her government should be 
pkoed In the hands of the king. Before King Charles had 
time to adjust ihe affiiirs of the colony, he died, and was 
succeeded by James II. Soon after his accession, similar pro- 
ceedings took place against the other colonies. Rhode Island 
submitted, and relinquished her charter. PlymouUi sent a 
copy of her charter to the king, with an humble petition 
that he would restore it. Connecticut voted an address to his 
Tn8,)esijf in which she prayed him to recall the writ that had 
be^ filed agunst her, and requested the continuance of her 
charter. 

44. The petitions and remonstrances of the colonies were, 
however, of no avail. After all their hardships and dangers in 
settling a wilderness, they had no other prospect before them 
but the destruction of their dearest rights, and no better security 
of life, liberty and property, than the capricious will of a tyrant. 
In pursuance of this cruel policy, two years after the charter 
of Massachusetts was vacated. King James commissioned and 
sent out Sir Edmund Andros as Governor of all New England, 
Plymouth excepted. 

45. On his arrival at Boston, December 30th, 1686, he 
entered upon his administration ; which, at the commencement, 
was comparatively auspicious. But in a few months the ^r 
prospect was changed. Among other arbitrary acts, restraints 
were laid upon the freedom of the press, and marrii^ contracts. 
The liberty to worship after the Congregational mode was threat* 
ened, and the fees of all ofQcers of government were exorbitantly 
and oppressivoly enhanced. 

46. The condition of the New England colonies was now di» 

* Ih« wparatlon aotnally took plaoe in 1780. 
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fcreodng, and, as the administration of Andros was beooming 
itill more severe and oppressiye, the hixae seemed to promise 
no alleviation. But Providence was invisibly preparing the 
way for their relief. In November, 1688, WUliam, Prince of 
Orange, who married Mary, daughter of James IE., landed at 
Torbay, in England, and, ccHnpelling James II. to leave the 
kingdom, assumed the crown, — being proclaimed February, 
1689, to the i^^neral joy of the nation. 

47. Under the sudden impulse of their feelmgs, on the news 
of the revolution in England, the inhabitants of Boston impris- 
oned Andros and fifty of his associates, and sent them to Eng- 
land to answer for mal-administration, at the same time reestab- 
lishing their former mode of government. 

48. On leaving England, James fled to Louis XIV., King 
of France, who espoused his cause. This kindled the flames of 
war between the two countries, which extended to their colonial 
possessions in America, and which continued from 1690 to the 
peace of Byswick, in 1697. This is commonly known as " KisQ 
William's War." 

49. The opening of this war was signalized by the mo6t 
shocking barbarities, perpetrated by different parties of French 
and Indians upon settlements in the northern colonies. In 
July, 1689, Major Waldron and twenty of the garrison at Dover 
village, in New Hampshire, were surprised and murdered, and 
twenty-rine captives taken to Canada, most of whom were sold to 
the French. In 1690, February 18, three hundred French and 
Indians tell upon Schenectady,* a village on the Mohawk, and 
burnt it. Sabnon Falls, a settlement on the east side of the 
Piscataqua, in Maine, was destroyed in the following March ; 
and in May, Casco, a fort and settlement also in Maine, shared 
a similar fate. Boused by these proceedings of the French, the 
colony of Massachusetts resolved to attack the enemy in turn. 
Accordingly, an expedition, consisting of seven vessels and eight 
hundred men, under command of Sir William Phipps, sailed, in 

* The oircomstanoes attending the burning of Soheneotady were of th« 
most tragical kind. The season was oold, and the snow so deep that it was 
deemed impossible for an enemy to approach. The attack was made in th« 
dead of the night. Not a sentinel was awake to annoonoe the approaching 
danger. Care had been taken, bj a division of the enemy, to attack almost 
every house in the same moment. When the preparations were ready, the 
appalling war-whoop was begun; houses were broken open and set on fire; 
men and women were dragged £rom their beds, and, with their sleeping 
Infants, were inhumanly mu^ered. Sixty persons perished in the massacre, 
thirty were made prisoners, while the rest of the inhabitants, mostly naked, 
fled through a deep toow» eijther suffering extremely, or periflhing in tht 
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May, fi)r the roduction of Port Eoyal, in Nova Sootia, whioh 
was easily and speedily effected. 

50. In the latter part of the same J^olt, an expedition was 
planned by the colonies of New York, Connecticut, and Massap 
chnaetts unitedly, for the red'^^on of Montreal and Qne- 
beo. Two thousand troops, iuruished by the two former colo- 
nies, were to proceed to the attack of Montreal, by way of Lake 
Ghamplain, while a naval armament famished by Massachusetts, 
under command of Sir William Phipps, with a similar number 
of troops, should invest Quebec. But the troops destined for 
Montreal, not being supplied either with boats or provisions suf- 
ficient for crossing the lake, were obliged to return. The naval 
^)edition did not reach Quebec until October. After spending 
Beveral days in consultation, the landing of the troops was effected^ 
and they b^an their march for the town. At iiie same time, 
the ships were drawn up ; but the attack, both by land and 
water, was alike unsucce^ful. The troops were soon afler reem- 
barked; and the weather, proving tempestuous, scattered the 
fleet and terminated the expedition. The success of the expedi- 
taon had been so confidently anticipated, that provision had not 
been made for the payment of the troops ; Uiere was danger, 
therefore, of a mutiny. In this extremity, Massachusetts issued 
bills of credit, as a substitute for money ; the first ^nission of 
the kind in the American colonies. 

51. In 1692, King William, who had refused to restore to 
fifassachusetts her former charter, granted a new one, almost the 
only privilege of which it allowed the people was the right of 
diondng their representatives.* But it greatly extended the 
limits of the province, embracing, besides the former territory, 
Plymouth, Maine, and Nova Sootia. 

52. To render the new charter the more acceptable, Sir Wil- 
liam Phipps, who was a native of the colony, was appointed 
governor ; and on the 24th of May, 1692, he arrived in Boston 
with the new charter. No opposition was made by the inhabit- 
ants to the new government, whatever regret was felt at the loss 
of their former charter. 

53. Among the first acts of the new governor and his ooun- 
«il was the institution of a court to try certain persons in the 

* The king reserred to himself the right of appoinUng the goremor, lieu- 
toiiant-gOTenior» and secretary, of the oolony, and of repeiUing the lawf 
witiiin three years after their passage. The Legislature was now composed 
of three branches, — a governor, representatives, and a oooncil, — the last t« 
be ehoseB bv the representatives, subject to the negative of the governor. 
The restricuons imposed by the charter were grievous, and served to alien< 
tie the people from the mother country. 
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colony accused of WircnCBArr. A law punishing this pupposed 
crime with death existed in England, and under it many had 
been tried and executed ; a belief in the existence of such evil 
possessions was current on both sides of the water. 

54. The first suspicion of witchcrafl in the New England 
colonies began at Springfield, Massachusetts, as early as 1645 
Seyeral persons were, about that time, tried and executed, 
in Massachusetts ; one at Charlestown, one at Dorchester, one 
at Cambridge, and one at Boston. For almost thirty yean 
afterwards, the subject rested. But, in 1687 or 1688, it was 
revived in Boston ; four of the children of John Goodwin unit- 
ing in accusing a poor Irish woman with bewitching thenu 
Unhappily, the accusation was regarded with attention, and the 
woman was tried and executed. Near the dose of February, 
1692, the subject was again revived, in consequence of several 
children in Danvers, then a part of Salem, be^ning to act in a 
peculiar and unaccountable manner. Their strange conduct 
continuing for several days, their friends betook themselves 
to &sting and prayer. I>uring religious exercises, it was 
found that the diildren were generally decent and still; but 
after service was ended, they renewed their former inexpli- 
cable conduct. This was deemed sufficient evidence of witch- 
craft. 

55. At the expiration of some days, the children began to 
accuse several persons in the neighborhood of bewitching them. 
Unfortunately, ikey were credited, and the suspected aumors of 
the spells were seized and imprisoned. From this date, the 
awful mania rapidly spread into the neighboring country, and 
soon appeared in various parts of Essex, Middlesex, and Suffialk. 
Persons at Andover, Ipswich, Gloucester, Boston, and several 
other places, were accused by their neighbors and others. For 
some time, the victims were selected only &om the lower classes. 
But, at length, the accusations fell upon persons of the most 
respectable rank. In August, Mr. George Burroughs, some 
time minister in Salem, was accused, brought to trial, and con- 
demned. Accusations were also brought against Mr. English, a 
respectable merchant in Salem and his wife ; against Messrs. 
Dudley and John Bradstreet, sons of the then late (Jovemor 
Bradstreet ; against the wife of Mr. Hale, and the lady of Sir 
William Phipps. The evil had now become alarming. One 
man, named Giles Corey, had been pressed to death for revising 
to put himself on a tnal by jury ; and nineteen persons had 
been executed, more than one-third of whom were members o^ 
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&e cburdi. One handred and fifty were in prison, and two 
hundred were aocosed. 

56. At length a conyiction b^an to prevail that the proceed- 
ings had been raah and indefensible. A special court was held 
on the subject, and fifty who were brou^t to trial were acquitted, 
exoeptbg three, who were afterwards reprieved by the governor. 
These events were followed by a geneial release of those who 
had been imprisoned. " Thus the cloud," says the late Presi- 
dent Dwight, " which had so long hung over the colony, slowly 
and sull^y retired ; and, like Uie darkness of Ecypt, was, to 
the great joy of the distressed inhabitants, succeeded by serenity 
and sunshine." * 

57. For several years, the war with the French and Indians 
ccmtinued, and atrocities of the most barbarous kind were com- 
mitted. In 1694, Oyster Kiver, a settlement not fer from 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, was attacked, and nearly one hun- 
dred persons either killed or carried away captive. In March, 
1697, Haverhill, Mass., was assaulted by a bcdy of savages, and 
forty of the inhabitants were either murdered or taken prisoners. 
But, at length, September 20th of the same year, a treaty was 
concluded at Ryswick, a town in the west of Holland, which put 
an end to hostilities between France and England, and which 
restored countries, forts and colonies, to their former pro- 
prietors.! 

* We who live to look back upon this soene are wont to oontemplate with 
wonder the seeming madness and infatuation, not of the weak, illiterate, 
and unprincipled, but of men of sense, education, and ferrent pietj. Let us 
consider, however, that, at this period, the actual existence of witchcraft 
was taken for granted, and that doubts respecting it were deemed little less 
than heresy. The learned Baxter, who lived at this time in England, where 
the same notions on this subject prevailed, pronounced the disbeliever in 
witchcraft an "obdurate Sadducoe;" and Sir Matthew Hale, one of the 
brightest ornaments of the English bench, repeatedly tried and condemned 
those as criminals who were accused of witchcraft. 

In oondusion, it may be remarked that no people on earth are now more 
enlightened on this subject than are the people of America. Nothing of a 
similar kind has since existed, and probably never will exist. Stories of 
wonder, founded upon ancient tradition, or upon a midnight adventure, 
sometimes awe the village circle on a winter's night; but the suooeeding 
day chases away every ghost, and lulls every fear. It becomes the present 
generation to advert with gratitude to their freedom from those delusions 
which distressed and agitated tiieir ancestors, rather than to bestow Invec' 
tivei upon them, since they could plead, in palliation of their error, the 
Wfixit of the age in which they lived. 

t King William's War, which was thus brought to a dose, had been marked 
Ky atrocities, on the part of the fVenoh and Ladians, until then unknown in 
Ihe hisiijry of the colonies. 

The details of individual sufferings which occurred, were they faithfully 

6 
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58. The peace of Byswiok pioyed of short duratimi, whet 
England and France were again involved in war. Three princi- 
pal causes operated to produce hostilities : 1. The acknowledg- 
ment bv France of Charles Edward, c(nnmonly known as the 
Pretender, to the throne of England, on the death of his father, 

rM(»ded, woald ezdte tbe sympatliies of the mort unfeeling bosom. One 
inBtanoe only oan we relate. 

In an attack, by a body of Indians, on Haverhill, Massaohnsetts, in the 
winter of 1697, the oonolnding year of the war, a party of the assailantf 
approached the house of a Mr. Dnstan. Upon the £^ alarm, he flew from 
a neighboring field to his family. Seven of his children he directed to flee, 
while he himself went to assist his wife, who was oonfined to the bod with 
an infant a week old. But before she oonld leare her bed, the savagea 
arriyed. 

In despair of rendering her assistance, Mr. Bnstan flew to the door, 
mounted his horse, and determined, in his own mind, to snatch up at^d save 
the child which he lored the best ; but, upon coming up to them, he found 
It impossible to make a selection. He determined, tiierefore, to meet his 
fate with them ; to defend and save them from their pursuers, or die by their 
side. 

A body of Indians soon came up with him, and, fh>m short distances, fired 
upon him and his little company. Eor more than a mile, he continued to 
retreat, placing himself between his children and the fire of the savages, 
and returning their shots with great spirit and success. At length, he saw 
them all safely lodged, fh)m their bloody pursuers, in a distant house. 

As Mr. Dustan quitted his house, a party of Indians entered it. Mrs. 
Dustan was in bed; but they ordered her to rise, and, before she could oom- 

Eletely dress herself, obliged her and her nurse, a Mrs. Tefi^ to quit the 
ouse, which they plundeiid and set on fire. 

In these distressing circumstances, Mrs. Dustan began her march, with 
other captives, into the wilderness. The air was keen, and their paUi led 
alternately through snow and deep mud, and her savage conductors delighted 
rather in the infliction of torment than the alleviation of distress. 

The company had proceeded but a short distance, when an Indian, think- 
ing the infant an incumbrance, took it from the nurse's arms, and violently 
terminated its life. Such of the other captives as began to be weary, and 
incapable of proceeding, the Indians killed with their tomahawks. Feeble 
as Mrs. Dustan was, both she and her nurse sustained, with wonderful 
energy, the fatigue and misery attending a journey of one hundred and fifty 
miles. 

On their arrival at the place of their destination, they found the wigwam 
of the savage who claimed them as his personal property to be inhabited by 
twelve Indians. In the ensuing April, this family set out, with their cap* 
tives, for an Indian settlement still more remote. The captives were in* 
formed that, on their arrival at tho settlement, they must submit to be 
stripped, scourged, and run the gauntlet between two files of Indians. This 
information carried distress to the minds of the captive women, uid led them 
promptly to devise some means of escape. 

Early in the morning of the 10th of May, Mrs. Dustan awaking her 
nurse and another fellow-prisoner, they despatched ten of the twelve Indians, 
wliile asleep. The other two escaped. The women then pursued their difB« 
eult and toilsome journey through the wilderness, and at length arrived in 
safety at HaverhUl. Subsequently, they visited Boston, and received, at 
the luknd of the General Court, a handsome consideraticHi for their extraordi* 
bary suffinrings and heroic oonduet. 
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James IE., when the latter kingdom had settled the ciown on 
Amie, second daughter of James. 2. The attempt of Loois 
XIY. to destroy Uie balance of power in Europe, by placing 
Philip of Anjou, his grandson, on the throne of Spain. And, 3. 
Certain pretensions by the French king to privil^es in America, 
denied as ri^tftdly Us by the "Rngliph crown. For these and 
other reasons, Enshind dedared war agabst France, which con- 
tinued firom 1702 to the peace of Utredit, April 11, 1718. 
This is commcmly known as " Qusen Anne's Wab." 

69. The whole weight of this war, in America, unexpectedly 
fell on New England. The geographical position of New York 
particularly exposed that colony to a combined attack from the 
lakes and sea ; but just before the commencement of hostilities, a 
treaty of neutrality was concluded between the Five Nations and 
the French governor in Canada. The local situation of the Five 
Nations, bordering on the frontiers of New York, prevented the 
French from molesting that colony. Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire were thus lefl to bear the chief calamities of the 
war. 

60. The declaration of war was immediately followed by in- 
cursions of French and Indians from Canada into these colonies 
who seized every opportunity of annoying the inhabitants by 
depredation and outrage.^ 

* On Tuesday, March llth, 1704, at daybreak, four hnndrcd and fifty 
Vrendh. and Indians, under command of the infamous Uoxtol de Bouville, feU 
npon Deerfield, Massachusetts. Unhappily, not only the inhabitants, but 
eren the watch, were asleep. They soon niade themselves masters of the 
bouTO in which the garrison was kept. Proceeding thence to the house of 
Mr. Williams, the clergyman, they forced the doors, and entered the room 
where he was sleeping. 

Aw»ked by the noise, Mr. Williams seized his pistol, and snapped it at 
the Indian who first approached; but it missed fire. Mr. Williams was now 
seized, disarmed, bound, and kept standing, without his clothes, in the 
intense cold, nearly an hour. 

Uis house was next plundered, and two of his children, together with a 
black female servant, were butchered before his eyes. The savages, al 
length, suffered his wife and five children to put on their clothes, after which 
he was himself allowed to dress, and prepare for a long and melancholy 
ioamey. 

The whole town around them was now on fire. Every house, but the one 
next to Mr. Williams', was consumed. Having completed their work of 
desUnction, in burning the town and killing forty-seven persons, the enemy 
luwtily retreated, taking with them one hundred of the inhabitants, among 
whom were Mr. Williams and his family. 

The first night after their departure from Deerfield, the savages murdered 
Mr. Williams' servant; and, on the day snooeeding, finding Mrs. Willianu 
onable to keep pace with the rest, plunged a hatchet into her head. Sha 
had rooonUy borne an infant, and was not yet recovered. But her husband 
Wm» not pennitted to aaiist her. He hiioBelf was lame, boond, insulted* 
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61. In the spnag of 1707, Maasaohiifletts, Bhode IdaDd and 
New Hampshire, despatched an annament against Port Bojal« 
in Nova Sootia. l^e expedition, oonosting of one thonauid 
men, sailed from Nantacket in twenty-three transports, under 
oonvpj o£ the Deptfort man-of-war, vod the Provinoe galley. 
After a short voyage, they arriyed at Port Boyal ; bat Maieh, 
tiie commander of the expedition, though a boraye man, beinff 
unfit to lead in an enterprise so difficult, little was done bejond 
burning a few houses ai^ killing a few cattle. 

62. In 1710, another attempt was made to reduce the place, 
in connection with a fleet from England, under command of 
Colonel Nicholson. New En^and frimished fiye regiments of 
troops. The armament left Boston in September, and on the 
12th October demanded a surrender of the place. The garrison, 
being weak and dispirited, surrendered on the 13th, upon which 
the name of the place was changed to Annapolis, in honor of 
Queen Anne; and from this time Acadia, or Noya Scotaa, 
became a dependency of the British crown. 

63. The following year, a plan was projected for the conquest 
of Canada, in pursuance of which an armament, under Sir Hoy- 
enden Walker, arriyed in Boston, July 6th. Additional ferces 
were promptly raised by the colonies ; and at length, August 
10th, the whole force, consisting of fifteen men-of-war, ferty 
transports, and nearly seyen thousand troops, departed for the 
object in yiew. Shortly after the departure of the fleet. Gen- 
eral Nicholson proceeded from Albany towards Canada, at the 
head of four thousand men, ftimished by the colonies of Connect- 
icut, New York, and New Jersey. 

64. The fleet reached the St. Lawrence in safety, but, in 
ascending that riyer, eight or nine British transports were lost, 
and nearly one thousand men. Upon this disaster, the fleet 
saUed directly for England, and the proyincial troops returned 
home. General Nicholson, who had advanced to Lake Gleorge, 
hearing of the &te of the nayal expedition on the St. Lawrence, 
abandoned the enterprise. The &ilure of the expedition waa 

threatened, and nearly famished; bat what were personal sofferings Uk» 
these, and even greater than these, to the sight of a wife, under drsnm 
stances so tender, inhnmanly bntohered before his eyes ! Before the joomey 
was ended, seventeen others shared the melancholy fate of Mrs. Williams. 

On their arrival in CSanada, it may be added, Mr \^illiams was treated 
with civility by the French. At the end of two years, he was redeemed, 
with fifty-aevea others, and returned to Deerfield, where, after twelve yean* 
labor in the Gospel, he entered into his rest. A little daughter of Mr. 
Williams, it is related, oontinued to reside with the Indians for many year^ 
and, aft leogU^ wai maixiod to a Mdiawk obief . 
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mnnstly impaled by the mother oocmtrj to New ikigland ; not 
did the cdonies receiye any credit fi>r tibdr vigorous ezertknts in 
raisiDg men and fitting out the fleet. 

65. Two ^ears later, April 11th, 1713, a treaty oondnded a* 
Utrecht, a city of Holland, pat an end to " Queen Anne's War." 
After the peace was known in America, the eastern Indians sent 
in a flag, and sued &r peace. The Ck>yemor of Massachusetts, 
with his ooan<al, and that of New Hampshire, met them at Ports- 
mouth, and entered into terms of pacification. 

66. After enjoying a state of o(«nparatiye peace and proeper- 
ity ftr nearly thirty yeans fi^Uowing " Queen Anne's War," tlie 
n9WB of war between France and EncUnd again readied the 
American shores, — hoi^ilities being declared by the fiyrmer 
March 15th, and by the ktt^ April 9th, 1744. This is com- 
monly called " King Gsobos's W ab." It originated in dis- 
putes regarding the kingd(»n of Austria. 

67. llie most important event ciiMs war in America was the 
sdzure and cupture of Loaisbuii^. After the peace of Utrecht, 
in 1713, the French had built £ou]fii>urg, on the Island of Cape 
Breton, and finiified it at an expense of five and a half millions 
of ddlars. Hie wcurks had been twenty-five years in building, 
and were of such strength that the place was sometimes regnd^ 
as ** the Gibraltar of ianerica." 

68. Impressed with the importance of rescuing this fortress 
fiom the Frendb, as it furnished a conv^iient retreat to such 
^vateers as annoyed those en^tged in the fisheries. Governor 
Shirley, ai Massadiusetts, in January, 1745, communicated a 
d^Eui to thQ Legislature which he had formed for its reduction. 
The measure was adopted only by a majority of a single voice, 
60 serious were the objections urged against it. Connecticut, 
New Hampshire and Bhode Isknd, raised their respective 
quotas of troops ; New York Aimished artillery, and Pennsiyl- 
vania provisions. The troops numbered four thousand, and the 
naval force consisted of twelve ships and vessels. 

69. The cooperation of Commodore Warren, then in tJie West 
Indies, was expected ; and when at the moment their hopes were 
likely to be disappointed in regard to his aid, — he having 
ezcosed himself from any concern in the enterprise, — be jomed 
the expedition with his fleet at Canso. On the 11th of May 
the combined forces appeared off Louisbnrg, and effected a land- 
ing at Gabarus Bay, the enemy being, until this moment, igno- 
rant that an attack was meditated. 

70. A^r several preliminary movements, a eoege was com* 
meooed, and for fourteen nights th^ were oooapisd in dntwing 

6* 
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cannon towaida the town, over a moraaB, in which oxen and 
horses could not he used. Incredible was the toil. By the 
81st of May, several batteries had been erected, one of which 
mounted five fiirtj-two poanders. These batteries did great 
ezecataon. 




71. Meanwhile, Commodore Warren ci^tored the Yicilant, a 
French ship of seventy-fiiar guns, and with her five hmi£^ and 
sixty men, and larse qnantities of military stores. By this cap- 
ture the English added to their military supplies, and seriously 
lessened the strength of the enemy. Shortly after, the number 
of the English fleet was considerably augmented by the arrival 
of several men-of-war. A combined attack by sea and land 
was now determined on, and fixed fi>r the 29th of June. Be- 
fi)re the arrival of the appointed time, however, the enemy 
desired a cessation of hostilities ; and, on the 28th of June, 
after a siege of fi>rty-nine days, the city of Louisburg and 
the Island of Cape Breton were surrendered to his Britannic 
majesty. 

72. Thus successfully tenninated a darinff expedition, which 
had been undertaken without the knowledge of the mother 
country. The acquisition of the fi>rtre88 of Louisburg was aa 
usefiil and important to the colonies, and to the British empire, 
as its reduction was surprising to that empire and mortifying to 
the court of France. Besides the stores and prizes which fell 
into the hands <)f theEngUshi — estimated at little lass than a 
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milfioQ sterUng, — secnrity was given to the eolonies in iheit 
fidieries, Nova Sootia was preserved, and the trade and fisheries 
of France nearly ruined. 

73. The capture of Louisborg roused the court of France to 
revenge. Under the Duke D'ioiville, a nobleman of great cour^ 
age, an armament was despatched to America, in 1746, consist- 
ing of fi>rty ships-of-war, fifty-six transports, with three thou- 
sand five hundred men, and forty thousand stands of arms for 
the use of the French and Indiiuis in Canada. The object of 
Uiis expedition was to recover possession of Cape Breton, and to 
attack the colonies. But several ships of this formidable French 
fleet were damaged by storms ; others were lost, and one forced 
to return to Brest, on account of a malignant disease among her 
crew. Two or three only of the ships, with a few of the trans- 
ports, arrived at Chebucto, now Halifax. Here the admiral 
died, through mortification, or, as some say, by pcnson. The 
vice-admiral came to a similar tra^cal death, by running him- 
self through the body. That part of the fleet that arrived suled 
with a view to attack Annapolis ; but a storm scattered them, 
and prevented the accomplishment of this object. 

74.- In April, 1748, preliminaries of peace were signed 
between^ France and England, at Aix-la-Chapelle, a city in the 
western part of Grermany, soon after which hostilities ceased. 
The definitive treaty was signed in October. Prisoners on all 
sides were to be released without ransom, and all conquesta 
made during the war were to be mutually restored. 

TIT. Mmnb. — 1. Maine was so caUed, as early* as 1689, 
from Meyne, in France, of which Henrietta Maria, Queen of 
France, was at that time proprietor. Maine is not generally 
T^eckoned as a distinct colony or province, her history being long 
blended with that of Ma^achusetts, where the pupil will mid an 
account of its first settlement, &c. 

2. As early as 1626 a few feeble settlements were commenced 
along the coast of Maine ; but, before they had gathered much 
strength, the Council of Plymouth granted to several companies 
portions of the same territory, from the Piscataqua to the Penob- 
scot, which grants, in after years, were the source of serious con- 
Izov^sies. 

3. But in 1639 Sir Ferdinand Gk>rges secured to himself a 
distinct charter of all the land from P^taqua to Si^gadahock, 
wluch received the name of the Province of Maine. Soon after 
this, he formed a system of government for the province, and 
incorporated a city near the mountun Agamenticus, in York, 
by tiM name of Georgeana; bat neither Sie province nor dtf 
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flooiished. In 1652, the pnmnoe was iakea under tihe jim 
diction of Massaohnsetts, by the request of the people of Maine ; 
and continued in this connection till near 1820, when it became 
a separate and indep^ident state. 

4. It would exceed our limits to examine the differoit grants 
df territory which were made, at different times, of the State of 
Maine. In 1652, at the time the province was taken under the 
jurisdiction of Massachusetts, it was made a county, by th6 
name of Yorkshire. It had t^e privilege of sending deputies to 
the General Court, at Boston. Massachusetts laid claim to the 
province, as lying within her charter of 1628 ; and, after various 
controversies, the territory was incorporated with her in 1692. 
In 1786, 1787, 1802, and 1816, efforts were made by a portion 
of the people of Maine to become separate from Massachusetts 
proper ; but to this a majority of the inhabitants were averse. 
In 1818, however, this measure was effected; and on the 16th 
of March, 1820, the district, by an act of Congress, became an 
independent state. 

5. The early setd^nents in Maine suffered untold calamities 
from savage cruelty. In different years, Salmon FaUs, Casco, 
Berwick, Wells, aiul other places, were laid waste, their inhab- 
itants murdered, or led into a ciq)tivity worse ^n death. But 
if Maine early drank deep of the cup of affliction, that 'cup has 
passed away, and for many years she has been increasing rapidly 
m pc^mlation, wealth, and moral strength. 

III. NBW HAMPSHIBB. 

1. New Hampshisb derives her beautiM name from Hamp- 
shire, a county in England, and was first applied fo the territory 
in 1629, in honor of Captain John Mason, Governor of Ports- 
mouth, in Hampshire, England, and also proprietor of the terri- 
tory now so called. 

2. At an earlier year, however, — namely, 1622, — this same 
Captain Mason, Sir Ferdinand Gorges, and others, had obtained 
of the " Council of Plymouth" a ^nt of land partly in Maine 
and partly in New Hampshire, which they called Laconia. 1a 
the spring of 1623 they sent two small parties of emigrants to 
settle it. Some of these commenced the settlement of Little 
Harbor, on the west side of the Pisoataqua river, a short distance 
&om the present site of Portonouth ; the others planted them- 
selves at Cooheco, afterwards called Dover, further up the river. 
The principal employment of these new setUers was fishing and 
trade 
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8. In 1629, the Beyerend John Wheelright, a former patron 
of Anne Hutchinson (p. 48), purchased of the Indians the ter* 
ritory lying between the Merrimack and the Piscataqua rivers. 
He afterward hud the foundation of Exeter. During the same 
year, this tract of country, which was a part of the grant to 
Gorges and Mason, was conveyed to Mason alone, and now 
received the name of New Hampshire. By him the first house 
was erected at Portsmouth, in 1631. 

4. In 1641, the several settlements in New Hampshire formed 
a eoaHtion with Massachusetts, whose protection they enjoyed 
nearly forty years. In 1680, however, the territory was sep- 
arated from that colony, by order of the king, and constituted a 
royal province, to be governed by a president and council, 
appointed by the crown, and a house of representatives, 
elected by the people (p. 57). No change of land titles was 
effected. 

5. The first legislative assembly under the royal charter was 
held in March, 1680. It conasted of eleven members. A 
declaration in the code of laws passed by this assembly gave 
great umbrage to the king, indicating, as he thought, an unwar- 
rantable spirit of independence. "No act, imposition, law, or 
ordinance," the declaration proceeded to say, " ^all be imposed 
upon the inhabitants of the province, but such as shall be made 
by the assembly, and approved by the president and council." 
This is said to have been twelve years in advance of a similar 
eoacUnent in Massachusetts. Thus early did a spirit of liberty 
and independence germinate among the granite hills of New 
Hampshire, and give promise of finit which came to full matur- 
ity in after years. 

6. Eobert Mason, grandson and heir of John Mason, having 
himself been appointed one of the council, arrived in New 
Hampshire in 1681, and, by virtue of his claim to the territory, 
assumed the title of "Lord Proprietor," and demanded that 
leases should be taken out under him. His claims and demands, 
however, were resisted in the courts of law ; and although judg- 
mesitB were obtained against landlords in the province, so uni- 
versal and determined was the hostility of the people to Mason, 
that they could not be enforced. 

7. For several years, the same governor presided over Massa- 
thusetts and New Hampshire. At the time of the revolution in 
EIngland, however, in 1689, when Andres was seized and 
imprisoned in Massachusetts, the people of New Hampshire, 
■asuming the government, again placed themselves under the 
jurisdiction of that colony. This was in 1690. In 1692, a 
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Beparation was again effected, and a royal government reestab* 
liwed. In 1699, the two provinces were onoe more united, aivl 
the Earl of Bellamont was appointed governor of both. 

8. In 1691, Samuel Allen purchased of the heirs of Mason 
all their titles to lands in New Hampshire, and for several years 
grievously annoyed the people, by the prosecution of these pur- 
chased claims. In 1715, however, his heirs, not being able to 
substantiate them, gave up the controversy, upon which a 
descendant of Mason revived his claims, alleging a defect in the 
conveyance of Allen ; but, at length, this long and unhappy con- 
troversy was terminated, the heirs of Mason consenting to take 
only the unoccupied portions of the province, and releasing all 
others. 

9. In 1741, the final separation of the two provinces, Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire, took place, at which time a sepa- 
rate governor was appointed for each.* 

* In the eftrly ladian wsrs, during which the New Enghuid oolonies suf- 
fered onnnmberod cmeltiea, the New Hampshire settlements experienced their 
full share of massacre and blood. An aoooiint of these will be found in our 
colonial sketches of Massachusetts, with whose history that of New Hamp- 
shire has been necessarily blended. The details of the attack upon Dover, in 
16S9 (see p. 58), have been reuerred to this place, and may be taken as a 
specimen of the barbarities often practised by the Indians, in the early 
annals of the country. 

The principal citizen of Dover, at this time, was Major Waldroo, a man 
of cruel bearing towards the Indians, and who, on that account, was most 
obnoxious to them. 

Having decided upon their plan of attack, their next object was to allay 
suspicion, which they did effectually by a most kind and respectful behavior. 
On the night of the awful tragedy, some of their squaws had obtained per- 
mission to sleep in the fortified houses of the town. 

At length the inhabitants retired to rest; — silence and quiet pervaded 
the town. The doors were now softly opened, and the signal given. The 
Indians had stealthily reached their posts. They rushed into Major Wal- 
dron*s house like ti;;cr9, and made for his apartment. 

Meanwhile, awakened by their savage yells, Waldron aroae, and seudng 
his sword, drove them bock. Again they returned to the charge, and while 
he was attempting to get his other arms, a blow from a tonukhawk felled 
him to the floor. Next, he was taken into the hall, and being placed in a 
chair, was set upon a table, where he was treated with insult and indignity. 

^fter feasting upon such provisions as the house aflforded, each of the 
savages, approaching Major Waldron, gave him a deep knife-gash aoroffi hit 
breust, saying, as he did it, " I cross out my account." 

Meanwhile, the tortured man grew momentarily weaker and weaker; and 
when, at length, he was ready to fidl, an Indian held his own sword under 
him, upon which falling, his earthly miseries were soon at end. 

Similar barbarities were enacted at other houses in the village; yet it ifl 
said that a woman was spared, for her kindness to an Indian, shown him 
thirteen years before. AVhot strange contrarieties sometimes meet in the 
Mune human breast * 
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IV. CONNBCTIOUT. 

1. CoLONT or Connecticut. — 1. Conneoticut derives iti 
«ame from its principal river, called bj the Indians Quon-kh- 
XA-cuT, and which, in their language, signified ** the long river." 

2. Bobert, Earl of Warwick, was the first proprietary of the 
ml of Connecticut, under a erant from the " Plymouth Coun- 
qU," in 1630. It was next held by Lords Say and Seal, and 
Lord Brooke and others, to whom the earl transferred it in 1681. 
Hie patent included that part of New Endand which extends 
horn Narraganset river one hundred and twenty miles, on a 
Btrai^t line, near the shore, towards the south-west, as the coast 
Hes, towards Yirmma, and within that breadth, from the Atlan- 
tic Ocean to the South Sea, or the Pacific. This is the original 
patent of Connecticut. 

3. During this latter year, Mr. Winslow, Governor of Plym- 
Ofuth, at the instance of Wahquimacut,^ a sachem near the Con* 
necticut, visited the river and the fertile valley through which 
it passes, and, after his return, decided to take measures to com- 
mence a settlement on its banks. 

4. Meanwhile, the Dutch at New York, who had become 
acquainted with the river about the same tlme,t intending to 
antidpate the people of Plymoutii, erected a fort, or house, at 
Hartford, in 1633, and planted two cannon. In October of the 
aune year, William Holmes, who commanded the Plymouth 
expedition, proceeded in a vessel, with his party, for Connecticut, 
bearing a commisaon from the Governor of Plymouth, and a 
chosen comnuiy, to accomplish his design. On reaching the 
Dutch ftnrt. Holmes was fi>rmd proceeding, at the hazard of being 
blown to pieces ; but, bdng a man of spirit, he coolly informed the 
garrison that he had a commission from the Gfovemor of Plym- 
outh to go up the river, and that go he should. They poured 

* Wahqmmaoat, the saohem here mentioned, made a journey to Plymoath 
and Boston, earnestly soliciting the goTemon of each of the oolonies to send 
men to form settlements upon the river. He represented the oonntry as 
exoeedingly fruitful, and promised that he would supply the English, if they 
would make a settlement there, with oom, annually, and give them eighty 
beaver-skins. He urged that two men might be sent to view the country. 
Had this invitation been aooepted, it might have prevented the Dut«h claim 
to any part of the lands upon the river, and opened an extensive trade in 
hemp, f^irs, and deerskins, with aU the Indians upon it, and fiur into 
Canad*. 

The Governor of Massachusetts treated the sachem and his company with 
generosity, but paid no further attention to his proposal. Mr. Winslow, the 
SoTemoa* of Plymouth, judging it worthy of attention, himself made a joup* 
ley to Ck>nnecticut, discovered the river and the lands a^^acent. 

♦ BoDorofl gives the Dutch credit for the prior discovery of the river. 
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oat thdr threats, bat he proceeded, and landing on the west ride 
of the river, erected his house below the mouth of the little river, 
in Windsor. The house was covered with the utmost despatch, 
and fortified with palisades. The Dutch, considering Holmes 
and his men intruders, sent, the next year, a band of seventy 
men to drive them from the country ; but finding them strongly 
posted, they relinquished the design. 

5. In the autumn of 1635, a company, consisting of sixty 
men, women and children, from the settlements of Newtown and 
Watertown, in Massachusetts, commenced their journey through 
the wilderness to Connecticut river. On their arrival, they 
settled at Windsor, Wethersfield, and Hartford. ITiey com- 
menced their journey on the 25th of October ; but, as a wide wil- 
derness spread before them, filled with swamps and rivers, hills 
and mountains, they were so long on their journey, and so much 
time was spent m passing the river, and in getting over their 
cattle, that, after all their exertbns, winter came upon them 
before they were prepared. 

6. By the 25tb of November, Connecticut river was frozen 
over, and the snow was so deep, and the season so tempestuous, 
that a considerable number of the cattle driven from Massachu- 
setts could not be brought across ihe river ; but they wintered 
even better than those which were brought over. Yet a con- 
siderable number perished. The loss of the Windsor settlers, in 
cattle, was estimated at near two hundred pounds sterling. The 
sufferings of the people for want of food, during the winter, were 
often severe. After all the help they were able to obtain from 
hunting and the Indians, they were obliged to subsist on acorns, 
malt, and grains.^ 

* It being irapiuoticable to transport mnch provision or ibmitore through 
a pathleaa wilderness, they were put on board several small vessels, which 
were either cast away or did not arrive. Several vcfscIs were wrecked on 
the coast of New England, by the violence of the storms. 

About the 10th of Docewbcr, pronsiions generally failed in the settlements 
on the river, and famine and death looked the inhabitants in the fiaoe. 
Some of them, driven by hunger, attempted their way, in this severe season, 
through the wilderness, from Connecticut to Maj^saohusetts. Of thirteen, in 
ohc ctimpany, who made this attempt, one, in passing the rivers, fell through 
the ice, and was drowned. The other twelve were ten days on their journey, 
and would all have pcri.^^lied, bad it not been for the assistance of the Indians. 
Such was the general tUi<trei?s, early in December, that a considerable part 
of the new settlers were t»bliged to abandon their habitations. Seventy per- 
ions — men, women, and children — determined to go down the river to 
meet their provisions, as the only expedient to preserve their lives. Not 
meeting with the vessels which they expected, they all went on boaj^ the 
Rebecca, a vessel of about sixty tons. This, two days before, was frozen in, 
twenty miles up the river; but by the falling of a timely rain, together with 
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7. Daring the same month in which the emigrants oommenoed 
their journey to Connecticut, John Winthrop, son of the Governor 
of Massachusetts, arrived at Boston with a commission as Gk>v- 
emor of Connecticut, under Lords Saj and Seal, and Lord Brook, 
the proprietors, and with authority to ereot a fort at the mouth 
of the river of that name. Accordingly, soon after his arrival, he 
despatched a bark of thirty tons, with twenty m^, to take pos- 
session of Connecticut river, and to build a fbrt at its mouth. 
This was accordingly erected, and called Saybrook Fort, as the 
settlement or colony was called Saybrook colony, and which con- 
tinued independent till 1644. A few days after their arrival, a 
Dutch vessel &om New Netherlands app^ured, to take possession 
of ihe river ; but, as the English had fJready mounted two can- 
non, their landing was prevented. 

8. The next June, 1636, the Beverend Messrs. Hooker and 
Stone, with a number of settlers from Dorchester and Watertown, 
removed to Connecticut With no guide but a compass, they 
made their way one hundred miles, over mountains, thnmA 
swamps and rivers. Their journey, which was on foot, lasteda 
fortnight, during which they lived upon the milk of their cows. 
They drove one hundred and sixty cattle. This party chiefly 
settled at Hartford. Mr. Hooker and Mr. Stone be^me the 
pastors of the church in that place, and were both eminent ai 
men and ministers. 

9. The year 1687 is remarkable, in the history of Connecticut, 
for a war with the Peauots, a tribe of Indians, whose principal 
settlement was on a hill, in the present town of Groton. Pnor 
to this time, the Pequots had frequently annoyed the in&nt 
colony, and in several instances had killed some of its inhabitants. 
In March of this year, the commander of Saybrook Fort, with 
twelve men, was attacked by them, and three of his party killed. 
In April, another portion of this tribe assaulted the people of 
Wethersfield, as they were going to their fields to labor, and killed 
six men and three women. Two girls were taken captive by 
them, and twenty cows were killed. In this perilous state of the 
colony, a court was summoned at Hartford, May 11th. After 
mature deliberation, it was determined that war should be com- 
menced against the Pequots. Ninety men, nearly half the fenci- 
ble men of the colony, were ordered to be raised ; forty-two from 
ELirtford, thirty from Windsor, and eighteen from Wethersfield. 

10. With these troops, together with seventy river and 

the tide, the ioe beoame so broken that she was enabled to get out. Sh« 
can, bowever, upon the bar, and the people were foroed to unlade her to gel 
hex cS, Bhe was reladed, and in flye days reached Boston. 
7 
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Mobegan Indians, Captain Mason, to whom the command of th% 
expedition was given, sailed down the river Connecticut to Say- 
brook. Here a plan of operations was formed, agreeably to 
which, on the 5th Joae, about the dawn of day. Captain Mason 
surprised Mystic, one of the principal forts of the enemy, in the 
present town of Stonington. On their near approach to die fort, 
% dog baiiced, and an Indian, who now discovering them, cried 
out, ** wanuz ! wanux ! " Englishmen ! Englishmen ! 

11. The troops instantly pressed forward, and fired. The 
destruction of the enemy soon became terrible ; but they rallied, at 
length, and made a mianly resistance. After a severe and pro- 
tra^^ ooi^ct. Captain Mason and his troops being nearly 
exhausted, and victory still doubtfol, he cried out to his men, 
" We must burn them ! " At the same instant, seizing a firebrand, 
he applied it to a wigwam. The flames spread rapidly on every 
side ; imd as the sun rose upon the scene, it showed the work of 
destruction to be complete. Seventy wigwams were in ruins, 
and between five and six hundred Indiums lay bleeding on the 
ground, or smouldering in the ashes. 

12. But, though the victory was complete, the troops were 
BOW in great distress. Besides two killed, sixteen of their num- 
ber were wounded. Thmr surseon, medicines and provisions, 
were on board some vessels, on their way to Pequot harbor, now 
New London. While consulting what should be done in tiiis 
emergency, how great was their joy to descry their vessels stand- 
ing direcUy towards the harbor, under a prosperous wind ! Soon 
after, a detachment of nearly two hundred men, from Massachu- 
setts and Plymouth, arrived to assist Connecticut in prosecuting 
the war. 

13. Sassacns, the great sachem of the Pequots, and his war- 
riors, were so appalled at the destruction of thar fort, that they 
fled towards Hudson's river. The troops pursued them as far as 
ti great swamp in Fairfield, where another action took place, in 
w&ch the Indians were entirely vanquished. This was followed 
by a treaty with the remaining Pequots, about two hundred in 
number, agreeably to which they were divided among the Narra- 
gansets and Mohegans. Thus terminated a conflict, which, for 
a time, was eminently distressing to the colonies. This event of 
peace was celebrated, throughout New England, by a day of 
thanksgiving and praise. 

II. New Havbn Colony. — 1. During the expedition agwnst 
the Pequots, the English became acquainted with Quinipiac, or 
New Haven ; and the next year, 1638, the settlement of that 
town was oommenced. This, and the adjoining towns, soon aft«ff 
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fettled, were distmgoished by the name of the Colony of Nxw 

HaY£N. 

2. Among the foandera of this colony, which was the fourth 
in New England, was Mr. John Davenport, for some time a 
dbtinguishcd minister in London. To avoid the indignation of 
the persecuting Archbishop Laud, he fled, in 1683, to Holland. 
Hearing, while in exile, of the prosperity of the New England 
settlements, he meditated a removal to America. On his return 
to England, Mr. Theophilus Eaton, an eminent merchant in 
London, witli Mr. Hopkins, afterwards Governor of Connecticut, 
and several others, determined to accompany him. They arrived 
in Boston in June, 1637. 

3. Though the most advantageoos o^tz were made them by 
the government of Massachusetts, to choose any place within 
their jurisdiction, they preferred a place without the limits of the 
existing colonies. Accordingly, they fixed upon New Haven as 
the place of their future residence ; and on the 28th of April they 
kept their first Sabbath in the place, under a large oak-tree, 
where Mr. Davenport preached to them. 

4. The ibllowingyear, January 24, 1639, the three towns on 
Connecticut river, Windsor, HarUbrd and Wethersfield, finding 
tliemselves without the limits of the Massachusetts patent, assem- 
bled by their freemen at Hartford, and fi>rmed themselves into a 
distmct commonwealth, and adopted a constitution. This consti- 
tution, which has been much admired, and which, for more than 
a century and a half, underwent litUe alteration, ordabed that 
there should annually be two general assemblies,^ — one in April, 
the otlier in September. In April, the officers of government 
were to be elected by the freemen, and to consist of a governor, 
deputy-governor, and five or six assistants. The towns were to 
aend deputies to the general assemblies. Under this constitution, 
the first governor was John Haynes, and Boger Ludlow the fint 
deputy-governor. 

5. The example of the colony of Conneoticut, in forming a 
constitution, was followed, the next June, by the colony of New 
Haven. The planters assembled in a. larse barn. Among other 
rules, it was established that none but church-members should 
vote, or be elected to office ; that all the freemen of the colony 
should annually assemble and elect its officers ; and ^t the word 
of Grod shoula be the only rule for ordering the afifurs of the 
commonwealth. 

6. In October following, the government was organized, when 
Mr. Eaton was chosen governor. To thb office he was annually 
fleeted, till his death, in 1657. No one of the New England 
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colonies was so mach distinguished for good order and interna] 
tranquillitj as the colony of New Haven. Her principal men 
were eminent for their wisdom and int^rity, and directed the 
viSmtb of the colony with so much prudence, that she was seldom 
disturbed by divisions within, or by aggressions from the Indiana 
from without Having been bred to mercantile employmrmts, the 
first settlers belonging to this colony were inclined to engage in 
commercial pursuits ; but in these they sustained several severe 
losses, and, among others, that of a new ship of one hundred and 
fifty tons, which was foundered at sea in 1647, and whidi was 
freighted with a valuable cargo, and manned with seamen and 
passengers from many of the oest families in the colony. This 
loss discouraged, for a time, their commercial pursuits, and 
engaged their attention more particularly in the employments of 
agriculture. 

7. The Dutch at New Netherlands (New York) early proved 
themselves troublesome neighbors to the Connecticut colonies. 
Besides claiming the soil as far east as Connecticut river, they 
plundered the property of settlers adjoining their territory, insti- 
gated the Indians to hostilities, supplied them with arms, and 
otherwise disturbed their peace. These were among the causes 
which induced these colomes to unite with the other New Eng- 
land colonies in the memorable confederacy of 1643, an account 
of which we have given in another place, p. 48. 

8. In 1644, the little colony of Saybrook, which till now had 
been independent, was united with Connecticut; she having 
purchased the soil and jurisdiction of George Fenwick, one of the 
proprietors, for about two tiiousand pounds. 

9. In 1650, Governor Stuy vesant concluded a treaty of amity 
and partition, at Hartford, between the Butch and English. By 
this treaty the former relinquished all claim to the territory, 
except the land which they then occupied. A divisonal line was 
also established, and pledges exchanged to abide in peace. 

10. The harmony of the two people, however, was not of long 
duration. A war broke out between England and Holland, in 
1652, taking advantage of which, and notwithstanding his pledge, 
Stuyvesant, it was understood, was plotting the overthrow of the 
English. Ninigret, the famous sachem of the Narragansets, 
and the wily and impbcable enemy of the colonies, spent the 
winter of 1652-3 in New York with the Butch governor. Hie 
colonies became alarmed. 

11. A meeting of the oonmiissioners was called, and a 
majority decided upon war against the Butch ; hut, Massachusetts 
revising to furnish her quota, hostilities were prevented. Oon* 
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Mctioat and New Haven, indigiuuit at the'oourse puisoed by 
Maasaohusetts, lulled to Cromwell, Hiea Protector of England, 
ftHT aid ; and, in 1654, fi>ur or fiye ahipe were despatched to re- 
duce the Dutch. Peace, however, was ocmduded between Hol- 
land and En^and before the fleet arrived. During this year 
the Legislature of Connecticut sequestered the Dutch houses, 
jmds, and property of all kinds, at Hartford, from which tame 
the latter prosecuted no further claims in New England. 

12. Charles 11. was restored to the throne in 1660 ; after 
wfaidi, Cmmecticut, expressing her loyalty, applied for a charter. 
It was in the king's heart to deny her request ; but, providen- 
tially, as it were, her agent, Governor Winthrop, when about to 
urge her petition, presented to the monarch a ring which had 
belonged to Charles I., and by him had been given to his grand- 
Either. This act of courtesy so won the heart of the king, that 
he not only gave a liberal charter to the colony, but confirmed 
the very constitution which the people had adopted. The date 
of this charter was May SOth, 1662. Under this the people of 
Connecticut lived and flourished till the adoption of the present 
constitution, in 1818, a period of one hundred and fifly-six years. 

13. !niis charter included New Havm, and most of the terri- 
toiy of Bhodo Island. But the former utterly refused ^ to be 
imited, and in that opposition persisted tUl 1665, when a reluct- 
mnt consent was obtained, and the two were made one. In 1663, 
Charles conferred a charter oa Bhode Island and Providence 
Plantations, which, however, as it included a portion of territory 

'already granted to Connecticut, laid the fliundation &r a contro* 
versy between the two colonies, which lasted near sixty ^ears. 

14. From the calamities in which the war of Philip, m 1675, 
involved the New En^and colonies, Connecticut was compara- 
tively exempted ; yet, she promptly responded to depiands made 
upon her fl>r aid in that dark penod of New England history. 
Her captains were brave, — her soldiers unyielding. In the ter- 
riUe swamp-fight (p. 54) with the Narragansets, December 
29th, 1675, her troops sufiered more than those of either Massa- 
chusetts or Plymouth, and were compelled to return home. 

15. On the 30th of December, 1686, Sir Edmund Andros, 
** glittering in scarlet and lace," landed at Bosti-n, as Governor of 
aU New iSi^and. In the autunm of 1687, Anvhos, attended by 
some of his council, and a guard of sixty troops, went to Hart- 

* As eyidenoe of the opposifcion which existed, it may be stated that Rer 
Mr. PiersoD, the minister of Branford, and almost all his people, were N 
1 with the oharter, that they remored to Newark, New Jersey. 

7* 



Ibrd, and enteriag \he Boose of AaKmbly, then in BuAm, d» 
manded the charter of Connectieiit, and declared the colonial 
government to be diasolTed. Reloctant to surrender the diajr<* 
ter, the aasembly protracted ita debates till evening, when the 
•barter was bnraght in and laid on the table. Upon a precon- 
cwtod signal, the hgbts were at once extingoidiea, and a Oa{H 
tain WaoBworth, seizing the diarter, hastened away, under cover 
of night, and secreted it in the hdbw of an oak« The candles, 
whi<£ had been extinguished, were soon reli^^ited, without dis- 
order; but the charter had disappeared. Sir Edmund, how- 
ever, assumed the gov er nment, wluch was administered in Ins 
name, until the dethronement of James IL, in 1689, and the 
elevation of the Prince of Orange, as William HI. 

16. On this event, ConnecticQt qpoming the gov emaent 
which Andros had appointed, and ** which," aa mr, Bancroft 
81^ ** thej had always feared it was & sm to obey," the secreted 
charter was taken from its hiding*plaoe. May 19th, ** discolored, 
but not eflboed ;" the assemltdy was conveoied, and the reeords 
of the colony were once more opened. 

17. Net long after, another encroachment iroon the ndits of 
the colony was attempted, hot noUy resisted, in 1692, Colenel 
Fletcher was appointed Governor of New York, with a ocmmiik 
sion to take command of the nnlitia of Ckmnecticnt As this 
was a power which the charter had reserved to the colony, ^ 
demand of the colonel was denied. In the autumn of 1698, 
Fktoher repaired to Qartibrd, intendizig to enfinroe his comnis- 
sion. The Legislature was in session. The demand was repeated,' 
and reftiaed. The Hartford companies were then ordered to 
assemble, before which Fletdier directed his comnnssicm to be 
read. 

18. But presently notlunff could be heard but the noise of 
the drums, which Captain Wadsworth, the saiior officer of the 
companies, commanded to be beaten. "Sil^ice!*' exdaimed 
Fletcher, and his aid read on. **Drum, drum, I say!* 
repeated Wadsworth. ** Silence ! '* once more cried Fletcher. 
<* Drum, drum ! '* said Wadsworth, at the same time turning to 
Fletcher, upon whom hb eye-balls glared wiUi fire and indigna- 
tion, adcdng, " Sir, if I am interrupted again, I will make the sun 
shine through you in a moment ! " This was enough. The crest 
of the haughty colonel instantly fell, and soon after he and suite 
departed for New York. On a representation of the affiiir to the 
king, he decided that the command of the militia, in time of 
peruse, should be wiUi the governor ; but, in case of war, a deter« 
minate numb^ should be placed under the orders of Fletcher 
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Vrom thiB time, the lustory of Goimeotioat blends wiili the gen- 
eral history of the colonies. 

y. BHODB ISLAND. 

1. Bhodb Island was so called from a fancied resemhlaQceto 
the ancient Island of Rhodes, in the Mediterranean. 

2. Soger Williams, having been banished from Massadrasetts, 
as related page 47, visited Onsameqnin, sachem of Pokanoket 
whose residence was at Mount Hope, near the present town of 
Bristol (Rhode Island). From him he obtained a grant of land 
in the town of Seekonk, and here made pr^xurations to erect a 
house ; but, being informed by the Grovemor of Plymouth that 
he was within the limits of ^t colony, he resolved to move. 
Accordingly, about the middle of June, 1636, he embarked in a 
canoe, with five others, and proceeded down the Narraganset 
river to a spot near the mouth of the Moshassuc^. This he 
edected as a place of settlement, which, in grateful remembraaoe 
of the mercies of God, he called Pbovidenob. 

3. This was within the jurisdiction of the Narraganset In- 
dians. The sachems were Oancmicus, and his nephew, Mianl^ 
nomo. These he viated, and received a verbal cession of Itaid, 
which, two years afterrords, was formally conveyed to him by 
deed. 

4. In the course of two years, Mr. Tmiiams was joined by a 
number of Mends from Massachusetts, with whom he shared the 
land he had obtained, reserving to himself only two small fields, 
which, on his first arrival, he had {toted with his own hands. 

5. And here, in this community, was presented the first exam- 
ple the world ever saw of perfect religious toleration, — every 
one permitted to hold such religious opinions, and to worship 
God afW that manner he pleased, without fear and molestation. 
The honor of this arrangement belongs to Mr. Williams. 

6. He was careful, nevertheless, to provide for the mainte- 
nance of the civil peace. All the settlers were required to sign 
a covenant to submit themselves to all such orders or agree- 
ments as should be made fi>r the public good ; only, however, in 
crviL TEONGS. This ample instrument, combining the princi- 
ples of a pure democracy and of unrestricted reli^ous liberty, 
ma the basis of the first government of Rhode Island. 

7. The government of the town being thus placed in the 
bands of the inhabitants, the legislative, judicial, and executive 
fimc^ns were exercised for several years by the citizens, in 
town-meeting. Two deputies were appointed, from time to time, 
whose duty it was to preserve order, to settle disputes, tQ call 
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town-meetings, to prende in them, and to see that tlidr rendu* 
dons were executed. 

8. In 1638, William Coddington and eighteen others, heana 
persecuted in Massachusetts for their religious tenets, fbllowed 
Mr. Williams to Providence. By his advice, they purchased* 
of Canonicus and Miantinomo Aquetneck (now Rhode Island) 
and other iskinds in Narraganset Bay, and began the settle- 
ment of Portsmouth, on the northern part of the island. Soon 
afler, another settlement was commenced, on the south-western 
side, by the name of Newport Both towns were considered as 
beloDging to the same colony, which received the name of the 
Bhode Island Plantation. 

9. In imitation of the form of Kovemmentt which existed 
lor a time among the Jews, the inhabitants elected Mr. Codding- 
ton to be their magistrate, with the title of Judge ; and a few 
months afterward, they elected three elders to assist him. This 
form of government oontmued till March 12, 1640, when they 
chose Mr. Coddington governor, Mr. Brenton deputy-governor^ 
with a treasurer, secretary and three assistants. No oUier change 
as to the form of government took place till the charter was 
obtained. 

10. At the time of the union of the New England colonies in 
their confederal of 1648, the proposal of the Providence and 
Rhode Island Plantations to join it was refused, on the ground 
that they had no charter ; whereupon, the following year, Roger 
Williams proceeded to England, and obtuned from Parliament 
a free charter of incorporation, by which the two plantations 
were united under one government. In 1663 a royal charter 
was granted to them by Charles IL This charter omstituted 
an assembly, consisting of a governor, deputy-governor, and ten 
assistants, with the representatives from ^e several towns, all to 
be chosen by the freemen. In 1686, Androe, being made Gov- 
ernor of New England, dissolved the charter of Rhode Island, 
and appointed a council to assist him in governing the colony. 
Three years afler, William, Prince of Orange, ascended the 
throne of England, and Androe was seized and imprisoned ; upon 

* The consideration giren wu forty fathom of white beacU. Hie nativei 
then residing on Aqaetneck reoeired ten ooati and twenty hoes to remora 
before the next winter. 

t The following instnunent was signed bj Mr. Goddington and his asso- 
eiates : " We whose names are underwritten do swear solemnly, in the pres- 
ence of Jehovah, to incorporate onrselves into a body politic, and, as he shall 
help ns, will snbmit onr persons, lives and estates, onto our Lord Jesoi 
Christ, the King of kings and Lord of Hosts, and to all those most perfect 
and absolute laws of his, giren us in his holy word of truth, to bo guided 
•nd judged thereby." 
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wludi, the freemen assembled at Newport, and, having resomed 
their charter, restored all the officers whom Andros had dis- 
phioed. 

VI. NEW YORK. 

1. Nbw York (originallj called New Netherlands) was so 
named in honor of the Duke of York and Albany, to whom the 
territory was granted on its conquest from its first settlers, the 
Dutch. 

2. On the 13th of September, 1609, a vessel called the Cres- 
cent came to anchor within Sandy Hook,'**' about seventeen miles 
from the preset city of New York. I^ was the first vessel 
ever within those waters.! Her commander, Henij Hudson, 
was an English captain in the service of the Dutch East India 
Company, and on a voyage for discovering a northern passage to 
India ; but, fiuling in tms, he proceeded along the shores of 
Newfoundland, and thence southward, as &r as Chesapeake and 
Delaware Bays. Thence returning, he was exploring the coast, 
with the hope of finding a passage through the ocmtment to the 
Pacific, when he came to anchor as above mentioned. Having 
here spent a week, he passed throu^ the Narrows, t and " went 
Boundmg his way above the Highlands," till at last the Crescent 
had sailed some miles above the city of Hudson, and a boat had 
advanced a little beyond Albany.^ 

3. Having employed ten days in this manner, and in frequent 
intisrcourse with the Indians resident on the banks of the river, 
Hudson descended on the 14th of October, and sailed for Eng- 
land, "leaving once more to its solitude" the stream which in 
after years was to bear his name.ll In November, he reached 
England, whence he forwarded to his Dutch employers " a bril- 
liant account" of his discoveries; but the English monarch, 

* Saodj Hook is ma ialAnd, five miles long, on the eftstem coast of New 
Jersey, aiid serenteen miles south of New York. 

t Except the ship under command of John Verrasani, nearly a century 
prcTions. (See page 16.) 

X The entrance to New York harbor. It is about one mile wide, and nine 
miles below the city. It has Long Island on the east, and Staten Island on 
the west. 

§ Bancroft. 

j Hudson was destined neyer more to visit the noble river which bears his 
wune. In a subsequent voyage to the northern seas, in search of a path to 
tike Pacific, his provisions failed, and his crew became mutinous. In their 
diseontent, they seized Hudson, his son, and seven others, and threw them 
Into a shallop, and set them adrift. The carpenter requested to share hii 
master's fitte. Nothing more was ever heard of this noble man ; and it 
seems probable that, in some wild storm, he and his companions found a 
imtoiy grave. 
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Tames I., fbrbade his retoni to Holknd, lest the Dutch, by vifi 
toe of his having sailed under their patronage, should lay chiiiii 
to the country. 

4. The Dutch, as feared, did lay claim to it; and the fbllow« 
mg year the East India Company fitted out a ship with various 
merchandise, bound fbr the newly-discovered river, to trade with 
the natives. The enterprise was suooessiul, and other voyagers 
succeeded. Several rude hovels were erected on the isknd, 
called by the natives Manhattan ; and here, in 1613, Captain 
Argall, when on his return, with his fleet, from an expedition 
against the French at Port Boyal, found several Dutch traders. 

5. Bat he promptly demanded a surrender of the place to the 
English crown, as properly constituting a part of Virginia. Tlie 
surrender was reluctantly made; but, on his retirem^t, the 
Dutch continued their residence, and during the IbUowing vear, 
1614, constructed a rude fort on the southern part of the iJand, 
which was the beginning of New Amsterdam, aflenvard New 
York. In 1615, a settlement was b^un near the present site 
of Albany, to which the name of Fort Oranob was given. The 
country received the name of New Netherlands. 

6. Notwithstanding the claim of Argall, in 1613, to the ter^ 
ritory of New Netheriands, as belonging to the English orown, 
the Dutch held possession of it till 1664, the English meanwhile 
neglecting further pretensions to it. 

7. In 1621, the Dutch republic of Holland granted to the 
Dutch West India Company — a corporation then recently 
formed' a territory whose boundaries were not accurately defined ; 
but which the latter construed as including the hinds between 
Delaware river on the south, and Connecticut river on the 
north."*^ The foregoing boundaries, therefore, included, besides 
New York, the present States of Delaware, New Jersey, a con- 
siderable part of Connecticut, and Long Island ; and to these 
several territories the Dutch subsequently laid daim, and these 
claims, in after years, involved them in serious and very trouble- 
some disputes. 

8. Small settlements, in addition to those at New Amsterdam 
and Albany, were early begun, — in New Jersey, in Delaware, 
on the west end of Long Island ; and a trading-house, or fort, at 
Hartford, on the Connecticut river, which Bancroft says the 
Dutch had discovered a little previous to the erecUon of the 
trading-house, by Holmes, at Windsor. 

9. The first governor of New Netherlands, appointed by th« 
West India Company, was Peter Minuits, who arrived at Now 

* Some wiiten make this gnmt mnoh more exteofiTe. 
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^iDBtenkiii in 1625 ; and with him oame a company who setdad 
At Brooklyn, Long Island. Under him were several officers, or 
functionaries, as an Oppib-Koopman, or chief merchant, an 
Onder-Koopbian, a Koopman, and an assistant 

10. During the administration of Qovemor Minoiis, the ibond- 
atioQ was laid for the manors of New York ; some of whidi 
remain to this day, and which, on account of renta demanded 
^m those who improve the leased lands belonging to those man- 
ore, Bte at thb present time the cause of sad disturbances in that 
state. In 1629, the above West India Company, in order to 
give an impulse to colonization in thmr territory, allowed per- 
BODB who should within four years undertake to plant colonies^ 
consisting of certain specified numbers, to select lands miles in 
extent,'**' which should descend to their posterity forever. Of 
this privilege several availed themselves. Sudi were called 
lords of the manor, or patroons, — that is, patrons. By these 
patrooos, Wouter Van Twiller was despatdied as an agent, to 
in^)ect the condition of the country, and to purchase the lands of 
^he Indians previous to settlement, — a condition specified by the 
West India Company. It was also recommended that a minis- 
ter and schoolmaster should be provided. 

11. In 1633, disturbances arising in the colony, Minmts was 
recalled, and Wouter Van Twiller, the former agent, succeeded 
him. A few months before his arrival, the Dutch, who had 
discovered Connecticut river, had erected a trading-house, or 
fort, where Hartford stands, as noticed in our history of Connect- 
icut. (See page 71.) Under Van Twiller, the interests of the 
cdony ccmsiderably advanced; although the controversy occa- 
sioned by the encroachments of the English on the eastern end 
of Long Island and western part of Connecticut b^an. 

12. In 1638, Van Twiller gave place to Sir William Kieft, a 
man of enterprise and ability, but impetirous and imperious. 
From this tune, the history of the Dutch is little leas than a 
chronicle of struggles and contentions with English, Swedes, and 
Indiana. 

13. About the same time that Kiefl besan his administration, 
a colony ©f Swedes, under ex-Governor Minuits,t arrived, and 
fimned a settlement on Christiana Creek, near Wilmington, in the 
present State of Delaware. To this movement Kieft remon- 

* Stzteen miles, nnlen they Uj on both tides of a rirer, in which cue 
diej migfat extend eight miles on e«oh bftok. Mid stretch into the ooontry U 
hr as the sitoation required. 

t Minnito, on being remoyed from office among the Dutch, offered the 
Woeflt of his experience to the Swedes. 
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itrated ; bat the Swedes gradually extended thdr setUementa, ai 
length occupjing the territory from Cape Henlepen to the Falls 
of Delaware, opposite Trenton. This territoiy was called Nxw 
Sweden. 

14. Bat the Datoh were destined to troobles fiirmoreserioas. 
For some time dishonest traders had overreached the Indians of 
Looff Island and New Jersey, and they soodit revenge. In 
1640, they rained the settlement on Staten Idand. In conse- 
quence of this, the Dutch fitted out a roving expedition, south of 
the Hadson, asainst the Indians ; but it proved fruitless. At 
length, a HoUander was killed by the son of a cbiet The 
IniOans expressed their grief, but refused to surrender the mur^ 
derer. Kiefl was inexorable, and umted with a party of Mo* 
hawks, just then arrived from the north, in an expedition of 
Uood and death agiunst the neighboring tribes. 

15. In the stillness of a dark winter's ni^t (February, 1648) 
the united fi)roes crossed the Hudson, and the work of destruc- 
tion began. Nearly a hundred of the savages, men, women and 
ohildr^ perished in the carnage. No sooner was it discovered 
by the surrounding tribes that the Dutch united with the Mo- 
hawks in this midnight attack, but they were seized with the 
frenzy of revenge. And their revenge was seemingly frOl. Vil- 
lages were laid waste ; the fiumer was murdered in fajs field, and 
his children swept into captivity. It was on this occasion that 
the celebrated Anne Hutchinscm, who was banished from Massa- 
chusetts, perished, with her &mily. (See page 48.) So greatly 
were the Dutch pressed, and so imminent b^ame thdr danger, 
that they were compdled to sue fi>r neaoe. Fortunately, Uiat 
peace-maker, Eoger mlliams, then in Manhattan, on his way to 
England, interfered, and a truce between the contending parties 
was effected. 

16. But harmony and confidence were not restored. Hie 
Indians found themselves not satisfied. They thirsted finr fur- 
ther revenge, and the war was renewed. The Dutch, however, 
had no competent leader. They therefore engaged the services 
of Captain John Underbill, one of the bravest men of his day, 
but who had been banished from Massachusetts for his religious 
eocentrioities. With one hundred and twenty men. Underbill 
met and attacked and routed the Indians, on Long Island, and ai 
Strickland Plains, and Horseneck. 

17. At length, afrer the war had continued two years, both 
Dutch and Indians became weary of ike contest. At this time, 
the Mohawks stepped in, and claimed sovereignty over all the 
tribes in the nc^borhood of Manhattan* and through theii 
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Influenoe, ihese tribes now (1645) made peace with Uie Dutch. 
Such was the joy dififused through the colony, at this event, that 
a general thanksgiving was observed. 

18. To Kieft, the author of much of the blood which had been 
shed, a long in&my attached. His conduct was reprobated both 
at home and abroad. Deprived of his office, he embarked, some 
time after, for Europe, in a richly-laden ship ; but ere he reached 
his destination, his vessel was engulfed in the briny waters, and 
the guilty Kieft perished. 

19. The fourth and last governor of New Netherlands was 
Peter Stuyvesant, who sucoeeded Kieft in 1647. He was a 
hnkve officer, who had served as viceroy in one of the West 
India Islands ; a scholar of some learning, and, withal, an honest 
man. His policy toward the Indians was marked by kindness ; 
in consequence of which, a more peaceable disposition prevailed 
among them. 

20. But the controversy of the Dutch with other parties 
still continued. In 1650, Stuyvesant w^t to Hartford, to 
demand a full surrender of the lands on Connecticut river. 
After several days spent in controversy, it was agreed that Long 
Island should be divided : the Dutch chdms to extend to Oyster 
Bay, thirty miles east of the city ; and on the main hmd as far 
as Greenwich, near the present boundary between the States of 
New York and Connecticut. The lands on the Connecticut 
river the Dutch were compelled to relinquish, excepting those 
of which they then held actual possession ; and these were some 
time after sequestered. 

21. On the Delaware, the Swedes made strenuous effinis to 
maintain their power ; Imt in 1655 Stuyvesant sailed, with six 
hundred men, for thmr reduction, and in this enterprise he was 
successful. The Swedish power was annihilated. Some of the 
colonists, with their governor. Rising, returned to Europe; 
others removed to Midland and Virginia. The rest, taking 
the oath of alle^ance to Holland, continued on their lands, under 
Dutch rule. 

22. In 1663, a sudden irruption was made by the Indians 
upon the village of Esopus, now Kingston, ninety miles above 
New York, on the Hudson. Sixty-five of the inhabitants were 
either killed or made captives. But the Indians suffered 
greatly, in return, by means of a force sent up from New 
Amsterdam, which laid waste their fields, and killed many of 
their warriors. In December, a truce was proclaimed, and the 
captives taken by the Indians were released. In the following 
Hmj a treaty of peace was concluded. 
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23. Bat tihe govemment of the Datoh over New Netiherlandi 
was now drawing to a cloee. The English had never ceased to 
regard the territory as belonging to them, bj virtue of its dis* 
fx>verj by Hudson, as an £n^hman, but still more on the 
ffrouiMi of the first discovery of the continent, by Cabot In 
1664, therefore, Charles II., King of England, disregarding all 
other claims, made a grant, to his brother James, then Duke of 
York, of the whole territory from Connecticut river to the 
shores of the Delaware, including, therefore, besides a part of 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey and Delaware. 

24. The duke was not slow to assert his claim. He fitted out 
a squadron, consisting of fimr frigates and three hundred men, 
under oonmiand of Sir Bobert Nichols, who fi>rtiiwith sailed for 
New Amsterdam. On entering t^e harbor, Stuyvesant addressed 
him a letter, desiring to know the reason of his approach. Tq 
this Nichols replied the next day, by a summons to surrender. 
Stuyvesant, determining on a defence, refused to surrender; but, 
at length, finding himself without the means of renstaaoe, and 
that many of the people were desirous of passh^ under the juris- 
diction of the Englii^, he surrendered the govemment into the 
hands of Colonel Nichds, who promised to secure to the gov- 
ernor and inhabitants their liberties and estates, with all the 
privil^es of English subjects. 

25. The jurisdiction of the territory having tiius passed into 
the hands of the English, New Amsterdam was changed to New 
York, and Fort Orimge received the name of Albany. About 
the same time, the Swedes on Delaware Bay and river capitu- 
lated to Sir Bobert Carr, an associate of Nichols ; thus complet- 
ing the subjection of New Netherlands to the British crown. 
As to New Jersey, the duke had already conveyed his interest to 
others, as will be noticed in its proper place. Long Island, not- 
withstanding that it had beai long before granted to the Earl of 
Sterling, the duke purchased ; and it became, and has since con 
tinned, a part of New York. 

26. Colonel Nichols now assumed the government, in the 
name of the Duke of York, and continued in office for a little 
more Uian three years. His administration was marked by 
moderation, yet the people were allowed no representation, but 
he himself exercised both legislative and executive power. 
Contrary to all right, however, the titles to lands held by thi 
Dutch they were compelled to renew sA exorbitant chargf^, 
which went to the profit of the governor. 

27. Nichds resigned to Governor Lovelace, in 1667, whose 
idministration corresponded, in its essential fiaatares^ to that vf 
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bis predecessor ; but a remonstrance of the people to taxation 
without representation he ordered to be burnt bj Hhe common 
banfirman* 

28. In 1672, during the administration of Lovelace, war was 
dedared by England against HoUand ; upon which, in the fi)llow- 
ing year, a small Dutch squadron was sent against New York. 
Lovelace being absent at the time of its arrival, August 9th, the 
dtj was surrendered, by Captdn Manning, without firing a gun, 
or otherwise attempting to defend the place. For this he was 
tried, condemned, and cashiered. Peace was restpred in Febru- 
ary of the following year ; and early in November, New York, to 
which the old title of New Netherlands had been once more 
^ven, was again restored to the English, as were New Jersey 
and Delaware, which had submitted temporarily to Dutch rule. 

29. To remove all controversy respecting his title to the lands 
mnted him while they were in possession of the Dutch, the 
&ake of York took out a new patent, and appointed Sir Edmund 
Andros governor, who entered upon the duties of his appoint- 
ment in October, 1674. But his administration was arbitrary 
and severe. He admitted the people to do share in legislation, 
bat ruled them by laws to which they had never given their 



30. Connecticut also experienced the weight of his oppression 
and despotism. That part of her territory west of Connecticut 
river, although long before granted to the colony of Connecticut, 
was included in the grant to the Duke of York. By virtue of 
this graot, Andros now claimed jurisdiction over the territory, 
and in July, 1675, made an attempt, with an armed force, to 
take possession of Saybrook Fort. The Governor and Coimcil 
of Connecticut, having notice of his design, despatched Captain 
Bull to defend the fort. On the arrival of Andros at the mouth 
of the river, after making a show of force, he invited Captain 
Bull to a conference. This was granted ; but no sooner had he 
landed, than he attempted to read his commission and the duke*s 
patent This Ci^tain Bull firmly and positively forbid ; and Sir 
Edmund, finding the colony determined, at all events, not to 
submit to his government, relinquished his design, and sailed for 
Long Island. 

81. 1682. — This year, an important change was effected in 
respect to the " Territories," as the present State of Delaware 
Wis then called, — namely, a transfer of them, by the Duke of 
Yoirk, to William Penn, from which time, till the American 
Favolution, they remained attached to Pennsylvania, or were 
I der her jurisoiction. 
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32. On the return of Andres to England, Colonel Thomas 
Dongan, who, as well as the duke, was a Roman Catholic, was 
appointed governor, and arrived in the colony in 1683, with 
instructions to call an assembly, to consist of a council of ten, and 
of eighteen representatives, elected by the freeholders. On the 
accession of the Duke of York to the throne, luder the title of 
James II., he refused to confirm to the people the privileges 
granted them while he was duke. No assemblv was permitted 
to be convened, printing-presses were prohibited, and the more 
important provincial offices were conferred on Papists. 

33. In 1688, New York and New Jersey were added to the 
jurisdiction of New England, and the arbitrary Andros was 
appointed captain-general of the whole. At the same time, 
Dongan was removed, and Francis Nicholson, who had been 
lieutenant-governor under him, was appointed governor under 
Andros. 

34. Such was the position of afi^rs, when, in 1689, news of 
the flight of James II., and of the accession of William and 
Mary to the throne, arrived. Andros, as has been related, was 
seiz^ in Boston, and imprisoned. This was joyful intelligence 
to the people of New York, who immediately rose in open rebel- 
lion to the existing government. 

35. Immediately upon tins, one Jacob Leisler and forty-nine 
others seized the fort at New York, and held it for William and 
Mary. Nicholson and his officers made what opposition they were 
able ; but, being overpowered, he, the council and magistrates, 
of whom Colonel Bayard was at the head, retired to Albany. 
While affairs were in this posture, a letter from the Lords Car- 
mathen and Halifax arrived, directed " To Francis Nicholson, 
Esq., or, in his absence, to such as, for the time bemg, take care 
for preserving the peace and administering the laws," &c 
Accompanying this letter was another, of a subsequent date, 
vesting Nicholson with the chief command. As Nicholson had 
absconded, Leisler construed the letter as directed to himself, and 
from that time assumed the title and authority of lieutenant- 
governor. The southern part of New York generally submitted 
to him ; but Albany refusing subjection, Milborn, his son-in-law, 
was sent to demand the surrender of the fort ; but failing, ho 
returned without accomplishing his object. 

36. On the 29th of March, 1691, Colonel Sloughter arrived 
at New York, in the capacity of king's governor. Nicholson 
and Bayard, who had been imprisoned by Leisler, were released. 
The latter now surrendered the fort, and, with Milborn, his son- 
in-law, was apprehended, tried for high treason, and condemned 
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9%eir immediate ezecation was urged by the people ; bat the 
governor, fearftd of consequences, choee to defer it. To effect 
their purpose, an invitation was given him by the citizens to' a 
sumptuous feast, and, wlule his reason was drowned in intoxica- 
tion, a warrant for their execution was presented to him, and 
signed. Before he recovered his senses, the prisoners were no 
more. Measures so violent greatly agitated the existing parties ; 
but, in the end, the revolution which had taken plafle restored 
the rights of Englishmen to the colony. Governor Slou^ter 
convoked an assembly, which formed a constitution. This, 
among other provisions, secured trials by jury ; freedom from 
taxation, except by the consent of the assembly ; and toleration 
to all denominations of Christians, excepting Roman Catholics. 

37. It may be added, in this place, that the civil history of 
New York, from this period to the French War, presents few 
events of special interest to the young. The governors who suc- 
ceeded Sloughter, during the above interval, were Fletcher, 
1692 ; * the Earl of Betonont, 1698 ; Lord Combury, 1702 ; 
Hunter, 1710; Burnet, 1720; Mon^raery, 1731; Crosby, 
1732 ; Clark, 1736 ;t George Clinton, 1743. In general, them 
governors were strongly attached to ihe interests of the crown, 
and often apparently more solidtous to subserve their own selfish 
purposes than to advance the permanent welfare of the colony. 
Hence, collisions frequently arose between them and tiie colonial 
assemblies, which disturbed the general peace, and retarded the 
prosperity of the colony. 

VII. NEW JBBSBT. 

1. New Jxrskt was so named, in 1664, at the time of its con- 

2uest by the English from the Dutch, in honor of Sir George 
larteret, who had been governor of the Isle of Jersey, in the 

* P. 78, where an aooonnt is giren of Fletcher's visit to ConneeUoat. 

t Dnring Governor Clark's administration, the supposed disoovery of a 
negro plot occasioned great excitement in the city of New York; and in 
the progress of tiie commotion and alarm, many negroes were arrested and 
imprisoned. When the time of trial arrived, no lawyer oonld be found to 
defend them; consequently, their cause suffered, and, of the accused, four- 
teen were sentenced to be burned, eighteen to be hung, and seventy-one to 
be transported. Two whites were at the same time convicted, and suffered 
death, as concerned with them. 

But when the alarm was over, and calm judgment came to take the place 
of heat and prejudice, nuuiy persons came to dk>ubt the justice or propriety 
of the course pursued. That some of the negroes had been gtdlty of firing 
the city, tiiere was too much evidence to doubt; but serious doubts were 
entertained as to any extensive plot or combination among them. At least, 
the evidence of it was too vague and uncertain to justify such summary pro* 
•eedingi. 

8# 
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British Chazmel, and to whom, with Lord Bwkley, the Duke of 
York conveyed the territory. 

2. UDtil the above year, the territory contiiiued under th« 
)iiriBdiotion of the Dutch, aJt New Netherlands. In March of 
that year, Charles II. conveyed the whole territory to his brother, 
the Duke of York, who, in July, sold the tract called New Jer- 
sey to Carteret and Berkley, abaat three months prior to ito 
reduction^y Colonel Nidiols.* 

3. The first settkmrnt in New Jersey was probably about the 
year 1620, at Bergen, a village a few miles west of New York. 
Fort Nassau, five miles from Camden, was built in 1623, but 
was deserted not long after. A few other settlements were 
made in the territory, but the settlement of Elizabethtown, in 
1664, by persons from Ltnig Island, is generally fixed upon as 
the era of colonisatioa. 

4. The feUowing year, 1665, Philip Carteret, aj^inted goy- 
emor by the proprietors, arrived at Elizabethtown, which he 
made the seat of government. He brou^t with him a constitu- 
tion fiur the colony, which ordained a free assembly, consisting 
of a governor, council, and representatives; the latter to be 
chosen by eac^ town. The le^sladve pow^ resided in the 
assembly ; the executive, in the governor and council. 

5. The liberal provisions of this constitution, in connection 
with the fertility of the soil and saidi>rity of the climate, soon 
induced emigrants, chiefly frtmi New England and New York, 
to form settlements within the territoiy. And, fer some years, 
these settlements enjoyed an unusual exemption from the hard- 
ships and sufferings to which most of the other early colonies 
were subjected. 

6. On the occurrence of war between Holland and l&igland, 
in 1672, New York was taken by the former, and again brought 
under Dutch government. New Jersey and Delaware also 
submitted. All, however, was returned to the English during 
the following year. 

7. In 1674, Lord Berkley made a conveyance of his half to 
John Fenwick, in trust fer Edward Billinge and his assigns. 
Billinge, being in debt, presented his interest in the province to 
his cr^tors, William Jones and others being appointed trustees 
to dispose of the lands. 

8. In the year 1676, the province of New Jersey was divided 
into East and West Jersey. In this division Carteret took 

• The grant to the duke was made March 22, and the nie to Carteret 
and Berkley Joly 4. The articles of capitulation were signed September 8 
6iirr«iider of the whole territory, Ootober 11. 
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Bast Jersey, the goveniment of which he rehuned ; and tht 
Irnstees of Billinge, West Jersey. The Duke of York, thovgh 
he had oonreyed away his powers of govemment, when he s(3d 
&e provinoe to Berkley and Carteret, in 1664, unjustly claimed 
West Jersey, as a dependency of New York. These claiais of the 
doke. Sir Edmund Andres, his governor in America, attempted 
to assert, and actually extended his jurisdiction over the prov- 
inee. But, at length, through the discontent and remonstrances 
of the citizens, the subject was re&rred to commissioners, who 
decided against the IKike of York ; upon which, in 1680, he 
rdinquished his claims to the proprietors. 

9. In 1682, Carteret, disgnsted with the people, sold his right 
to Eist Jersey to William Penn and others,, who immediatdy 
sold one half of it to the Earl of Perth and his associates. 
Bobert Barclay, the celebrated author of " The Apok)gy for the 
Quakers,*' was the next year made Governor of East Jersey. In 
1688, both the Jerseys and New York were annexed to New 
England, in which connection th^ eontinned till the aooeamNi 
^ William and Mary to the throne of England, in 1689. <« A 
govemment under the proprietors of both tibd Jerseys had beeome 
extremely disagreeaUe to the inhabitants, who^ &om varioas 
ttuises, became so uneasy, that the proprietors surrendered the 
^enunent of East and West Jersey to the crown m 1702." 

10. The two provinces were now united into one, and annexed 
k) New York, under the govemment of Lord Combury. The 
^^eople were allowed a House of Bepresentatives, consisting of 
twenty-four members ; but the governor and council, consisting 
o£ twelve members, were appointed by the cniwn. 

11. From this time to 1738 the province continued under the 
Governors of New York ; but in that year an application made 
as early as 1728 for a separation from New York was granted, 
and Lewis Morris was appointed royal governor of the province. 

VIII. DNLAWARB. 

1. Dklawarb was so called, in 1703, from Delaware Bay, on 
whkik it lies, and which received its name from Lord De la War, 
who died on board a vessel, while descending the bay. 

2. The first settlement effected within the bounds of Dela- 
ware was by a number of Swedes and Finns, who arrived from 
Sweden in 1638, in charge of Peter Minuits, the first Governor 
of New York, who, after leaving the Dutch (page 83), under* 
took to lead a colony to America, according to a plan originally 
dsviied by the oeld^rated Qustavoa Adolphos, King of SwedflBi 
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On his arriva], Minuits, mik lus ooIodj, settled on Christiaim 
Creek, near Wilmington, and there built a fort The territory 
extending from Cape Henlopen to the Falls of Trenton reoeiTed 
the name of Nbw Sweden. (Page 84.) 

3. The Dutch, at New Netherlands, however, laid daim to 
the territory, and mutual contests subsisted for a lone time 
between them and the Swedes. Oovemor Kiefl, by way m keep- 
ing them in check, rebuilt Fort Nassau, about five nules south 
from Camden, on the eastern bank of the Delaware, which was 
first erected in 1623, but, being neglected, had fiillen to decay. 
The Swedish governor, Jc^ Prints, on the other hand, by way 
of retaining his podtion and gaining the ascendency over the 
Dutch, e6tt3>lished himself at Thiicum, a few miles below Phila- 
delphia, where he not only erected an el^^t manoon for him- 
self, but built a fort for the defence of the cobny. Another 
fort was erected at Lewistown. 

4. In 1651 (Governor Stuyvesant built Fort Casimir, on the 
present ate of Newcastle, five miles horn Christiana. To this 
Prints protested; and his successor, Qovemor Rising, imder 
guise of making a friendly visit to the commandant, rose upon 
&e flarrison, and, with the aid of thirty men, Uxk possessitm of 
the fort 

5. Indignantatsuchanaetof treachery, Oovemor Stuyvesant 
reported the outrage to the home government, which ordered 
him forthwith to bring the usurpers to submission. Accordingly, 
in 1655, he sailed £ram New York with six hundred troops, 
and, in a htief space of time, reduced the forts at Newcastle and 
Christiana, and, subsequently, all others belonging to the Swedes. 
Upon this, a portion of the latter, taking tiie oatii of all^iance 
to Holland, remamed on their estates ; a fow removed to Mary- 
land and Virginia ; the rest, among whom was Governor Rising, 
were sent to Europe. (Page 85.) 

6. From this time until 1664 the territorv remained in pos- 
session of the Dutch ; but on the conquest of New Netherlmids 
by the English, an expedition was sent against it, under Sir 
Robert Carr, to whom it surrendered, and was united to New 
York. In 1682, however, the Duke of York sold the town of 
Newoastie, and the country twelve miles around it, to William 
Penn, and, some time after, the territory between Newcastle 
and Cape Henlopen. These tracts, then known by the name of 
" Territories," constitute the present State of Delaware. Until 
1703, they were governed as a part of Pennsylvania ; but, at 
that time, they had liberty firom the proprietor to form a separate 
and distinct assembly; the Oovemor of Pennsylvania, however. 
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fdn exercnsoDg jurisdictiaii over them, until the era of the Beyw 
olution. 

7. In that momentous struggle, Delaware ** acted well her 
part." The Delaware raiment greatly ngnaliaed itself for its 
energy and efficiency in the continental army. 

IX. MARYLAND. 

1. Mabtland was 80 called in honor ofHenrietta Maria, Queen 
of Charles I., in his patent to Lord Baltimore, June 30, 1632. 

2. Sir George Calvert, whose title was Lord Baltimore, was a 
Eoraan Catholic nobleman. Finding the laws against the Boman 
Catholics in England severe, he reamved to emigrate to Virginia, 
in the hope of enjoying a liberty of conscience which was not per- 
mitted in England during the reign of James the first. But 
he was disappointed. The Virginians proved nearly as intolerant 
as those he had left ; and he felt compelled to seek another asy- 
lum. 

3. This he proposed to find in a territory on both sides of 
Chesapeake Bay, then inhiJ)ited only by natives; and which 
having sufficiently explored, he returned to England, for ihe 
purpose of procuring a patent of it. From Charles I., who sue* 
ceeded James L, he readily received a grant of the territory ; 
but he died before the patent was completed. 

4. It was, however, subsequently made out, in 1632, in fiivor 
of Cecil Calvert, son of Sir Qeorge, who inherited his Other's 
tatle, and who now came into possession of the country from the 
Potomac to the fortieth degree of north latitude. This grant 
covered the land which had long before been granted to Vir^nia, 
as what was nowgranted to Lord Baltimore was in part subse- 
quently given to William Penn. In consequence of these arbitrary 
acts of the crown, long and obstinate contentions arose between 
the descendants of Penn and Lord Baltimore. 

5. In 1633, Lord Baltimore appointed his brother, Leonard 
Calvert, governor of the province, who, with about two hundred 
planters, mostly Roman Catholics, left England near the close of 
this year, and arriving, in 1634, at the mouth of the river Poto- 
maCy purchased of the Indians Yoamaco, a considerable village, 
where they formed a settlement by the name of Saint Mary's. 

6. Several circumstances contributed to the rapid growth and 
proqierity of Maryland. Her people were exempted firom hos« 
tilities fix>m the Indians, having satisfied them in the purchase 
(^ theur land ; the soil was fertile, and the seasons mild. But, 
RKxre than all, thdr charter ocmferred on them more ample privi« 
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le^ ihan h&d been ocmferred on any otiher oolonj in Amerioik 
It secured to emigrants equality in religious ri^ts, and civil 
freedom ; and it granted the privilege of passing laws, without 
any reservation on the part of the crown to revoke them. Even 
taxes could not be impoeed vagoa the inhalHtants without their 
consent 

7. At first, when few in number, the froemen assembled in 
person, and enacted the necessary laws ; but, in 1639, it was 
found expedient to constitute a "house of assembly." This 
consisted of representatives chosen by the people, of others 
appointed by the pro{Hietor, and of the governor and secretary, 
who sat together. In 1650, the legislative body was divided 
into an upper and lower house; the members of the former 
being appointed by the proprietor, those of the latter by the 
people. 

8. Few of the colonies escaped intestine troubles, nor did 
Maryland form an exception. In 1635, a rebellion broke out, 
chiefly caused by one William Claybome. This man, under 
license of the king to trade with the Indians, had farmed a settle- 
ment on the Island of Kent, nearly opposite Annapolis ; and 
when the grant was made to Lord Baltimore, he revised to sub- 
mit to his authority, and attempted to maintaun his possession by 
force of arms. His followers, however, were teken prisoners, and 
he himself fled. The Maryland assembly confiscated his estate, 
and declared him guilty of treason. 

9. Early in 1645, Claybome once more returned to Mary- 
land, and, heading a party of insurgents, overthrew the govern- 
ment. Calvert, the governor, was compelled to take refuge in 
Virginia. The revolt, however, was suppressed the following 
year, and Calvert resumed his ofl&ce. 

10. In 1649, the assembly of the colony reiterated in solemn 
form the original and fundamental principles of religious toleration 
of Lord Bid ti more, in an act that no one professing faith in Jesus 
Christ should be molested on account of such belief, or in the free 
exercise of his religion ; and, that any one who should reproach 
another on account of his religious creed should pay a fine to the 
person thus abused. Thus religious toleration was established by 
law ; and its benign influence was early perceived. Maryland 
presented an asylum for all who folt themselves religu>us]3 
opi^ressed ; and luther came Puritans from the south, and church 
men fixnn t^ north, and found a welcome reception, and th% 
largest liberty. 

11. In 1651, Parliament, having triumphed over King Cfaarlca 
L, appointed oommiBriopegB, of whom Claybome, the easmj of 
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Maniiand, was one, " to reduce and govern ihe colonies wiihin 
the o&j (£ Chesapeake." This gave rise to a dvil war in Marj" 
land, between the Catholics, who ad&ered to the proprietor, and 
the Protestants, who sided with the Parliament. At first, Stone, 
the lieat^wnt of the proprietor, was removed; bat was soon 
restored, on his consenting to acknowledge the aathcmty of Parlia- 
moit. Bat, in 1654, the commissioners again yisited Maryland, 
and reomred him to surrender the government. 

12. The next assembly which convened, which was entirely 
«iider the inflaence of the Protestant and now victorious party, 
ordained that no person professing the Catholic reli^on was 
entitled to the protection of the laws. Early the following year, 
1655, dvil war commenced. Having organized a militarv band. 
Stone assumed the government, intending to maintain his posi- 
tion by force ; but the Protestant party resisted, and, at length, a 
battle ensued, in which the Catholics were defeated, with a loss of 
fifty killed. Stone was taken prisoner, and was executed, with 
fimr others, men of note in the province.^ 

13. At ^e Restoration, in 1660, Lord Baltomore was once mora 
restored to his rights, and Philip Calvert appointed cov^mor. A 
general pardon was extended to all poliUoJ (lenders, and the 
K>rraer mild and liberal principles of the proprietor once m(ne 
held sway in Maryland. 

14. Towards the close of the year 1675, Cecil, Lord Baltimore, 
the founder of Maryland, died, and was succeeded by his son 
Charles, both in his honors and estates. For more than forty 
▼ears, Cecil Calvert, in presiding over the province as its proprietor, 
had <^£played the highest regard for the rights and happiness of 
others. He deserved well of posterity, and his name will be 
long honored and revered by the people of Maryland. Li 
int^rity, benevolence and practical wisdom, the son strongly 
resembled the father. 

15. On the accession of William and Mary to the throne of 
Ikigland, 1689, the tranquillity of Maryland was again interrupted. 
A rumor was fabricated, and industriously cireulated, that the 
Catholics had combined with the Indians to cut off the Protestants 
of the colony. This roused the latter in their own defence, and 
to the assertion of the rights of the king and queen. An associa- 
tkm was formed and armed for these purposes, which the Catholics 
attempting to subdue by force, &iled, and were compelled to 
relinquish the government into tiie hands c^the former. 

* Some aathorities ttkj that Stone aod hlB aaiooiatef inm only kof Im 
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16. And in thdr hands it oontiniied till 1691, when the king, 
m the exercise of Bovemgn power, wrested the province from Lord 
Baltimore, and erected it into a royal govemment And in the 
further exercise of sovereignty, the Allowing year, he sent Sir 
Lionel Copley as royal governor, to take charge of the province. 
Under him religious toleration was disallowed, and the Church 
of England's forms of worship were establishod and supported by 
law. 

17. But in 1716 this great wrong was rectified. The heir 
of Lord Baltimore, although an infant, was reestablished in hia 
rights ; the proprietary form of government was restored ; and 
thus matters continued till the war of the Revolution, when the 
people formed a ocmstitution for themselves, and no longer recog* 
nized the daims of the quondam proprietor to either junsdictkn 
or property. 

X. PENNSYLVANIA. 

1. Pennsylvania was so called in 1681, after \^lliam Penn, 
the founder of Philadelphia. 

2. This William Penn was the son of Sir William Penn, an 
adnural in the British navy, who rendered important services to 
the nation, on account of which, and by way of recompense, 
Charles 11. granted to the son the territory of Pennsylvania, so 
naming it after Penn himself. 

3. This patent encroached on the territory of Lord Baltimore 
in Maryland one whole degree, or sixty-nine miles and a half; 
and on the north, nearly three hundred miles, across the whole 
territory conveyed to Connecticut in 1631,* and confirmed hy 
the royal charter of 1662. Hence arose contentions between the 
colonies of Pennsylvania and Connecticut, about boundaries, that 
were not settled till a century after. Within a short time from 
the date of the grant by King Charles to Penn, two other, con- 
veyances were made to him, by the Buke of York. One was a 
bill of sale of NewcasUe, and a territory of twelve miles around 
it. The other was a bill granting a tract south of the former, ag 
far as Cape Henlopen. These two deeds embraced the whole 
State of Delaware, known at that time by the name of the 
"Territories." 

4. Penn himself was a Quaker, or member of the Society of 
Friends; a man of larse and liberal views, and of mat bowsvo- 
lenoe and integrity of purpose. And now, havmg obtained 
pCBsessioQ of a valuable territory, he was desirous of founding a 

•8Mpac»71« 
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eokny where civil and relmoos liberty might be enjoyed, and 
the people of which might dwell together in the bonds of peace. 

5. 1\) the Swedish settlements luready existing in the tenv 
tonr he gave the assurance that they idiould in no wise be 
molested in their religion or laws. He desired their wel&re, 
and they mi^t seek it in their own way. 

6. As it vras Penn's object and interest to forward the settle- 
ment of his territory, he issued an invitation to purchasers, offers 
ing them land on the liberal condition of one thousand acres for 
twenty pounds, or at an annual rent of one penny per acre. 
Many persons, chiefly Quakers, were induced to purdiase ; and, 
in the &11 of the same year, three ships, with settlers, sailed for 
Pennsylvania. In one of th6se ships came over the agent and 
deputy-governor of the proprietor, William Markham, to super- 
intend Sie affidrs of the cdony, and to establish a good under- 
standing with the Indians. At the same time. Peon addressed 
a letter to the latter, residing on the territory, assuring them of 
his pacific disposition, and his determination, should difficulties 
arise between them and the emigrants, to have them settled on 
principles of equity. 

7. The next year, Penn published a form of government, by 
which the supreme power was lodged in a general assembly, to 
consist ci a governor, council, and house of delegates : the coun- 
cil and house to be chosen by the freemen ; the proprietor and 
governor to preside, and to have a treble voice in the council, 
which was to consist of seventy-two manbcrs. It was also agreed 
that every person of good moral character, professing his &ith in 
Christ, should be a freeman, and capable of holding any office ; 
and that none who believed in one God should be molested in his 
religion, or be compelled to attend or maintain religious worship. 

8. In November,^ Penn, with two thousand planters, mostly 
Quakers, arrived at Newcastle, which was a part of the ** Ter- 
ritories." Upon this tract he found settled, as already noticed, 
about three thousand Dutch, Swedes and Finns. He proceeded 
to Chester, where, in Dec^nber, he convoked an assembly ; but| 
so few delegates appearing, he ordered that, instead of seventy 
two, three members only should constitute the council, and nim> 
the house of assembly. This assembly annexed the Territories to 

• Thftl WAS a beantiftilly shnple letter in which Penn took leave of hif 
frmUj. To hia wife he said, « live low and sparingl j till my debti ara 
paid.'* Tet for his children, he adds : ** Let their learning be liberal ; 
spare no cost, for by such parsimony aU is lost that is sared. Let my ohil« 
iv-Hi be hasbandmen and honsewiyes." 

9 
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the province, adopted a frame of goyermuent, and enacted a bodj 
of laws. 

9. Markham having, according to instroctaons, secued the 
aaBoni of ^ nd^iborin^ Indians to the ibrm of a treaty, Penn, 
some weeks after his amval, met a nmnerous delegation of these 
trihes, to ratify the same. This was one of the most interesting 
scenes in our colonial history. The spot selected for the tnmsao- 
tion was beneath a large elm-tree, at Shaxamazon, since Ken> 
nngton, the north-east suburb of Philadelphia, on the Delaware. 
On his arrival at the spot, attended by a few friends, the ample 
children of the forest gathered around him, and he thus 
addressed them : " We meet on the broad pe^way of good 
fidth and good will ; no advantage shall be taken on either side, 
but all shall be openness and love. I will not call you children ; 
for parents sometimes chide their children too severely: nor 
brothers only ; — brothers differ. The friendship between me and 
you, r will not compare to a diain ; for the rains may rust, or the 
falling tree might break. We are the same as if one man's body 
were to be divided into two parts, — we are all one flesh and 
blood." 

10. Touched by this warm-hearted and generous address, the 
Indians accepted the presents which followed, and, in return, 
gave the belt of wampum. And to this they added, " We will 
Uve in love with William Penn and his children, as Ions as the 
moon and the sun shall enduro." " And now," says Mr. Ban- 
croft, " the simple sons of the forest, returning to their wigwams, 
kept the history of the covenant by strings of wampum ; and long 
afterwards, in the cabin, would count over the shells on a dean 
jaece of bark, and recall to ^e memory, and repeat to their 
children or to strangers, the words of William Penn." And it 
is remarkable that all this was accomplished so kindly, so gently, 
when the more northern colonies of New England had just been 
embroiled in a long and disastrous war with Indian tribes. 
But Peim was eminently bent on peace, and he had the advan- 
tage of the sad experience of others. The result of and the 
reward of his kindness and integrity was, " that not a drop of 
Quaker blood was ever shed by an Indian." 

11. A few months a^r Penn's arrival, he commtmced the 
city of Philadelphia, or " Brotherly Love," — a name in keeping 
with all his other transactions. The land being a part of the 
tract owned by the Swedes, who had already erected a chureh 
there, he purchased it of tiiem. The growth of the city was 
n^id, numberii^, at the dose of a year, nearly a hundred hoosea 
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and oottages, and at the ezpiralaon of the seoood year, two thoo- 
0aDd five hundred inhabitants. 

12. Pennsylyania had a more rapid and prosperous settle* 
ment than any of the other colonies. This was dodbtlees owing, 
in part, to its healthful climate and fruitful soil ; partlr to the 
&ct, that the great obstacles of settlement had been overcome by 
the other colonies ; and, partly, to the religious tolerance, mildness 
and eqmty, whidi characterized its laws and their administration. 

13. In 1683, Penn ccmvened a second assembly, which was 
held in Philadelphia ; and, at the request of the freemen and 
delates, granted them a second charter, by which*eighteen per- 
sons were to form a council, and thirty-six the assembly. At 
this time it was ordained, " that, to prevent law-suits, three arbi- 
tiators, to be called peace-makers, should be chosen by the 
county courts, to hear and determine small differences between 
man and man; that children should be taught some useful 
trade ; that &ctors wronging their employers should make sat- 
iafiustion, and one-third over ; that all causes of rudeness, cruelty 
and irreligion, should be repressed ; find that no man should be 
molested for fais religious opinions." To these wholesome regula- 
tions Pennsylvania was indebted for her great prosperity and 
rapid settlement. 

14. In 1684, Penn returned to England, leaving the admin- 
isbntion of the government in the care of five commissioners. 
Soon after, James II. abdicated the throne. For this monarch 
Penn felt a sincere regard, and contmued, even after his expul- 
sion from the throne, to administer the colonial government in 
his name. This exciting the displeasure of William, successor 
of James, his friends caused Penn to be imprisoned several times ; 
and t^e government of the colony was taken from him, and given 
to Colonel Fletcher, Governor of New York. But, some time 
after, ihe charges of disloyalty to William having been proved to 
be unfounded, he was permitted to resume the exercise of his 
rights, whereupon he appointed William Markham to be his 
dqmty-govemor. 

15. In 1699, Penn ma'de a second visit to Pennsylvania. 
Finding discontents had crept in, in relation to the government, 
he humanely prepared a new charter, on still more liberal princi- 
ples. This was offered November 7th, 1701, and accepted, on 
the same day, by the people of Pennsylvania ; but the " Terri- 
tories," now Delaware, declining, they were allowed a distinct 
assembly, under the same governor. The assembly was first 
eonvened in 1703. 

16. Having thus settled affairs, Penn again returned to Engi 
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land; leaving the executive authority to be exercised by a deputy* 
governor. Discontentment, however, again appeared, and al 
timoB the deputy-governors became quite obnoxious to the peo- 
ple. Still, the colony prospered ; — they lived in ereat harmony 
with the Indians, and inoreaaod in numbers and wealth. At 
length, about the commencement of the Revolutionary War, the 
people formed a new constitution, by which the proprietor wis 
excluded from all participation in the government ; aiid, by way 
of dischargiOjg all quit-rents due ftom the inhabitants, he was 
albwed aboai five hundred and d^ty thousand dollais.* 

XI. 0AB0LIKA8. 

1. Cabouna (North and South) was so called by the Frenbh, 
in 1563 or 1564, in honor of Charles IX., Bang of France 
(Oarolus, in Latin, meaning Charles), under whose patronage the 
ooast was discovered. 

2. The territory thus named afterwards included the lands 
between the 80th and 36th d^rees of north latitude, and extended 
from the Atlantic Ocean to the South Sea, or Pacific Ocean. 
In 1668, this defined territorvt was conveyed, by Charles II., 
King of England, who claimed it by virtue of Cabot's discovery, 
to Lord Clarendon, Sir William Berkley, Sir George Carteret, 
and four others,! with ample powers to settle and govern it. 
Bancrod says they b^ged the country, under pretence of " a 
pious zeal for the propagation of the Gospel ;" and their sde 
object was the increase of their own wealth and dignity. 

3. Between 1640 and 1650, before the above grant to 
Clarendon and others, a settlement had been begun by planteni 
from Virginia, near the mouth of the Chowan, on the northern 
shore of Albemarle Sound. This settlement was placed, by 
Governor Berkley, of Virginia, under the superintendence of 
William Drummond. The little plantation received the name 
•)f the Albemarlr County Colony, in honor of the Duke of 
Albemarle, one of the proprietors. 

4. In 1665, a second permanent settlement was efiected, near 
the mouth of the Clarendon or Cape Fear river, by emigrants 
from the Island of Barbadoes, This was called the Clarendon 
County Colony. It had a similar constitution with the more 

* William Penn died in England, in 1718. He left his interest in PennsyU 
vania and Delaware to his surviring sons, John, Thomas and Kichard, wba 
oontinued to hold the same, and to administer the gOTemment, by agents at 
deputies, till the American Revolation. 

t The territory included, also, the present State of Georgia. 

t The four others wore the Duke of Albemarle, Lord Craren, Lord Aabihjg 
tad Sir John GoUeUm. 
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MnrHiern colony. Sir John Yeamans was the first eoveraor 
Both of the i^ve settlements, or colonies, were within the 
present limits of North Cabouna. 

5. In 1670, a third colony was fi>anded, called the Cabtxbsi 
CoroiTY Colony, after Sir George Carteret. The colonists were 
ftocoiapanied by Governor Sayle, who had previously explored 
the coast. The ships which bore the emigrants first entered the 
harbor of Port Boyal, near Beanfi)rt ; bat, not beins pleased with 
die place, they not 1^ after sailed into Ashley nver, and laid 
the foundations of Old Charleston. In 1680, this settlement 
was abandoned for Oyster Point, on which vras commenced the 
present city of Charleston. This was ihe conunencement of 
SonTH Cabolina. 

6. During the administration of Governor Sayle, a form of 
government was prepared for these colonies, at the request of the 
celebrated Lord Shidltesbary, aotmg in behalf of the proprietors, 
by the still more celebrated John Locke. It proposed a court, 
to ccmsist of ihe proprietors, one of whom was to be elected 
president for life; also, an hereditary nobility, and a parliament, 
the latter to consist of ike two former, and representatives from 
each district All were to meet in one apartment, and to have 
an equal voice. This ill-contrived and absurd plan of govern- 
ment was attempted to be applied in practice, but it was found 
to be impracticable. In Albemarle county, it caused an insur- 
rection. It was therefore abandoned, and the fi)rmer proprietary 
government restored. 

7. In the year 1671, Governor Sayle dying. Sir John Tea- 
mans, Governor of Clarendon, was appointed to succeed him. In 
consequence of this, and the little prosperity of the colony, chiefiy 
arising from the barrenness of its soil, the inhabitants of this lat- 
ter settlement, within a few years, removed to that of Charleston, 
and the three governments, consequently, were reduced to two. 
Bems widely separated, the distinctive names of North and South 
Carobna begEm to be used in respect to them. 

L North Carolina Colony. — 1. The progress of the Albe- 
marle or North Carolina Colony was long retarded by domestic 
dissensions. An insurrectionary state of the inhabitants arose 
oat of an attempt to enforce Mr. Locke's plan of government ; — 
taxes were enormous, and commercial restrictions embarrassing. 
In 1677, in attempts by the officers to enfi>rce the revenue 
laws against a smuggler from New England, the people rose 
i^on the government, and imprisoned the president of ihe 
coknj and six members of the council, and, having done this, 
* the prerogative of governing thamselveg. 
9# 
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2. In 1683, the proprietors sent over Seth Sothd, one of tbeif 
Unmber, hoping through him to restore quiet and eontentmentk 
But he only inoreased existing disorders. For six years, the 
inhabitants endured his injustice and om>re8sion, and then seised 
him, and, afler trjring him, banished him ^m tiie colony. 
What must that officer of a government be, of whom an histonaa 
remarks, " The dark shades of his character were not relieved by 
a single ray of virtue " ? 

3. Philip Ludwell, of Virginia, snooeeded the in&mous and 
exacting Sothel, and redressed the wrongs he had done. Under 
him, and his successor. Sir John Archdbde, in 1695, a Quaker, 
and an excellent man, order was restored to the colcmy. Emi- 
grants began to flock in, and various other portions of the terri- 
tory, in the course of a few years, wero settled. Liberal assign- 
ments of land were made them by the proprietors, and here 
many, who had fled from religious persecutions, or the devasta- 
tions of war, in foreign lands, ibund a peaceful and grateful asy- 
lum. This was particularly true of a company of French 
Protestants, who arrived in 1707, and settled on the river 
Trent, a branch of the Neuse, and of a large number of Ger- 
mans, who fled from persecution in 1710, and planted themselvea 
in the same part of the province. These were a great accession 
to the stren^ and numbers of the oolony, which, though of sixty 
years' standmg, remained exceedingly small. 

4. But the inhabitante of this colony were destined soon to 
experience a sad, and, to many, a fatal calamity. The Indian 
tribes on the sea-coast, once numerous and powerful, were &st 
dwindling before the enterprise of the colonists. To the more 
inland tribes, especially the Tuscaroras and the Corees, this waa 
an indication not to be mistaken that the days of their prosperity 
were &st numbering. Grieved and exasperated at the proq)eet 
before them, they now combined with other tribes to utterly 
exterminate the new settlers. This purpose they attempted to 
carry into effect ; and so successful were they, that in one night 
(October 2, 1711) they massacred one hundred and thirty per- 
sons belonging to the settlements along the Boanoke river and 
Pamlico Sound. 

5. A few, escaping, hastened to South Carolina, flir asmstanoew 
Governor Craven immediately despatched to their aid nearly a 
thousand men, under Colonel Barnwell. On his arrival, ha 
defeated the enemy in several actions ; and, at length, pursued 
them to their fl)rtified town, which capitulated, mdt peace waa 
concluded. 

6. But it proved of ihcart duration. Hie Indians looewed 
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iWfr hos^ties, and the assistance of the southern colony was again 
inyolved. In response, Colonel Moore set forth for the hostile 
territory, with a competent force, — forty white men, and eight 
hundred friendly Indians. They reduced the fort of the Tusca- 
roras, and with it took eight hundred prisoners. Broken and 
disheartened by this defeat, the tribe, in 1713, migrated north, 
and became the sixth nation of the great Iroquois Confederacy, 
— sometimes called the Five, and, after this event, the Six 
Nations. In 1715, a treaty was concluded with the Corees. 

7. In 1719, the proprietary government, which had continued 
from the settlement of the colony till now, was terminated, in 
consequence of difficulties between the inhabitants and the pro- 
prietors. Their charter was vacated by the crown, and royal 
government substituted. Ten years after, 1729, the proprietors 
surrendered their right to the government, and interest in the 
Boil, to the king ; upon which the province was divided into Nortli 
and South Carolina, and their governors and councils were 
mppointed by the crown. 

11. South Carolina Colony. — 1. The foundation of the 
Carteret or Southern Colony, in Carolina, was laid by Governor 
Sayle, and emigrants accompanying him, in the settlement of 
Old Charleston, in 1670. (See page 101.) Sayle Ming a vic- 
tim to some disease of the climate early the following year, Sir 
John Yeamans, then Governor of Clarendon Colony, was ap- 
pointed his successor. On being transferred, he drew after him 
a considerable portion of the latter colony. 

2. The progress of the southern colony was, from the com- 
mencement, more rapid than that of the northern. Several cir^ 
cumstanoes contributed to this. The soil was more feasible ancf. 
fertile. Many Dutch &milies from New York, dissatisfied with 
the transfer of their home to the English, in 1664, were read} 
to find a home here ; and, in 1671, ship-loads of them were 
transported by the proprietors to Carolina, free of expense, and 
liberal grants of l^d were made them. They chiefly concen- 
trated at a place called Jamestown, west of the Ashley river, 
where they were, from time to time, enforced by emigranta from 
Holland. The profenity and licentiousness of the court of 
Charles 11. also drove not a few Puritan refti^ees across the 
Atlantic, a considerable number of whom settled in Carolina. 

8. In 1680, the people of Old Charleston, attracted by the 
more pleasant location of a point of land between the rivers Ash- 
ley and Cooper, called " Oyster Point," removed thither, and 
tl^ laid the foundation of the present city of Charleston, which, 
from that time, has had the honor of being the capital of th« 
cokoy and state. 
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4. They were, liowever, immedktely afterward, annoyed, and 
the safety of the place even endangered, by the hostile and pred* 
atory conduct of the Westoes, a powerful tribe of Indians in the 
neighborhood. Retaliatory measures became necessary ; num- 
bers of the Indians were shot ; and others, who were captured, 
were sent into slayery, in the West Indies. Fortunately, peace 
was made with them the following year. 

5. In 1686, soon after the reyocation of the edict of Nantes^ 
by Louis XIV., a large number of Huguenots, or French ProW 
estants, came over, and settled in the colony. To the English 
settlers, who were I^nscopal, these refugees, being of so different 
a fidth, were by no means welcome ; and tiiey were quite dis- 
posed to driye them from the colony, notwithstanding t^e ktter 
had been introduced by the proprietors under an nsurance of 
enjoying the ri^ts of citizeniiiip. 

6. iJbout this time, James Colleton, a brother of Sir John, 
was appointed goyemor, under an expectation that he would be 
able to reduce Sie people to a proper submisaon to proprietary 
authority, to which uey had for a long time seemed averse. 
But his arUtrary conduct, in excluding rofiractory members 
from the cobnial assembly, and in attempting to collect rents 
claimed by the proprietors as due, drove the people to open 
resistance. The public records wero seized, the colonial secre- 
tary imprisoned, the govemor defied, and, at length, banished 
frtmi the colony. 

7. In 1690, that notable peison, Seth Sothel, who, for hia 
eorrupt conduct, had been driven from North Carolina in dis- 
grace (page 102), appeared in the province, and was allowed by 
Sie peopk to assume the government. But, impelled by hu 
avarice to acts of meanness and oppression, as formerly, at the 
expiration of two years he was banished from the colony. Next, 
Philip Ludwell was appointed by the proprietors as the person 
to teach the South Carolinians submission and good manners ; 
but they wero too turbulent, as he thought, and he became glad, 
at no distant day, to roUro. 

8. In 1695, John Archdale, the Quaker, was appointed gov- 
ernor, with power to redress all grievances. The people had 
long complained a^nst their rulers, and had quarrelled amonff 
themselves. Archdale, by a wise and conciliatory course, restored 
harmony, and removed the causes of civil dissaUs&ction. He 
introduced a more republican form of government, thus restoring 
to the people rights and privil^es which had been monopolized 
by the proprietors, or their agents. 

9 One difficulty, however, still renuuned, and which be was 
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iompeOed to leave to the "softening influence of time" to 
remove. This was the jealousy and antipathy, already alluded 
to, of the English Episcopalians against the French Protestants. 
IThe latter, it was contended, could not legaUy hold real estate in 
the colony ; that the French ministers could not lawfolly sol- 
emnize marriages; and the children of the refugees must be 
debarred inheriting the property of their &thers. 

10. Bat these animosities and differences found an end. 
When, at length, the inoffensive and even exemplary lives of 
these exiles were observed by the English, and also their uni 
form and liberal eSbrtB to sustain and advance the interests of 
the colony, prejudice and opposition yielded; and, in a few 
years, the colonial assembly gladly extended to them all the 
rights of citizens and freemen.^ 

11. Soon after the declaration of war, in 1702, W England 
against France and Spain, called " Queen Anne's War,*' Gov- 
ernor Moore proposed to the assembly of the colony an expedi- 
tion against the Spanish settlement of St. Augustine, in Florida. 
To this the more considerate of the assembly were opposed ; but, 
the enterprise being approved by a majority, nearly ten thou- 
sand doU^ were appropriated for the object, and twelve hun- 
dred troops raised, one-half of whom were Indians. With the 
forces above named, and some merchant vessels, impressed as 
transports. Governor Moore sailed for St. Augostine. The 
design was for Colonel Daniel, an enterprising offioer, to proceed 
by Sie inland passage, and to attack the town by land, with a 
party of militia and Indians ; while Moore was to proceed by 
eea, and take possession of the harbor. Daniel advanced against 
the town, entered and plundered it, before the governor's arrival. 
The Spaniards, however, retired to the castle, with their princi- 
pal riches, and with provisions for four months. 

12. The governor, on his arrival, could e£^t nothing, for 
want of artillery. In this emer^ncy, Daniel was despatched to 
Jamaica, for cannon, mortars, &c. During his absence, two 
large Spanish ships appearing off the harbor. Governor Moore 
hastily raised the siege, abandoned his shipping, and made a pre- 
cipitate retreat into Carolina. Colonel Daniel, having no intel- 
ligence that the siege had been raised, on his return, stood in for 
the harbor, and narrowly escaped the ships of the enemy. In 

* It is a oomplimentary remark, dae to Soath Carolina, which Mr. 6an« 
iroft makes, namely : ** Religions bigotry never disgraced South Carolina. 
If fiill hosptality was, for a seaoon, withheld, the delay grew ont of a oon< 
trarersy in which aU Carolina had a common interest ; and the priyileges of 
I were conceded, so soon as it oonld be done, by Carolinians themselves.** 
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eonsequenoe of this rash and unfortaoate enterprise, the colony 
was loaded with a debt of nearly thirty thousand dollars, whi<^ 
gave rise to the first paper currency in Carolina, and was the 
means of filling the colony with dissension and tumult 

18. The fitunre of this expedition was soon afler, in a meas- 
ure, compensated by a successful war with the Apalachiaa 
Indians, who, in consequence of their connection with the Span- 
iards, became insolent and hostile. Goyemor 'Moore, with a 
body of white men and Indian allies, marched into the heart of 
their country, and compelled them to submit to the English. 
All the towns of the tribes between the rivers Altamaha and 
Savannah were burnt, and between six hundred and eight hun- 
dred Indians were made prisoners. 

14. In 1704, Sir Nathaniel Johnson succeeded Governor 
Moore ; and now, under his influ^ce, a long-cherished object of 
the proprietors was accomplished. This was the establishment 
of the Church of England forms of worship as the religion of 
the province, and the exclusion of dissenters from all participa- 
tion in the government. But, in 1706, these laws of exclusion 
or disfranchisement were repealed, by direction of the English 
Parliament, which decided that they were inconsistent with the 
laws of England. But the acts establishing the Church of Eng- 
land religion continued in force, until they were abrogated by 
the RevcMution. 

15. In 1706, while yet Queen Anne's War continued, a 
French and Spanish squadron, consisting of a French frigate and 
four armed sloops, appeared before Charleston, with a design of 
annexing Carolina to Florida ; but, by the prompt and energetic 
efhrta of the governor, seconded by Colonel Rhett and the inhab- 
itants, this issue was averted.* 

* When, at length, the enemy had pasMd the har, he sent a summonB to 
the governor to surrender. Four hours were allowed him to return his 
answer. But the goyemor informed the messenger that he did not wish 
one minute. On the reeeption of this answer, the enemy seemed to hesitate, 
and attempted nothing that day. 

The day snooeeding, a party of the enemy, landing <hi James Island, hnmt 
a Tillage hy the river's side. Another party landed at Wando Neck. The 
next day hoth these parties were dislodged ; the latter party being sur- 
prised, and nearly all killed or taken prisoners. 

This suooess so animated the Carolinians, that it was determined to attack 
the enemy by sea. This was attempted with a foroe of six vessels, undef 
eommand of Rhett; but, on his appearance, the enemy weighed anchor, and 
precipitately fled. 

Some days succeeding. Monsieur Arbuset appeared on the coast with a 
ihip of foroe, and landed a number of men at Sewee Bay. Rhett sailed out 
against him; and, at the same time. Captain Fenwiok oroesed the rivei; 
■iTflliing to attMk the ukfmj by land. After a brisk engagementy Eea- 
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16. In 1715, the province came near the verge of min, by 
r ^ason of a combination of the Yamassees and other Indian 
tribes — stretching from Cape Fear to Florida — a^iinst them. 
Hie 15th of April, 1715, was fixed upon as the day of their 
general destruction. Owing, however, to the wisdom, despatch 
and firmness of Governor Craven, and tiie blessing of Providence, 
the calamity was, in a measure, averted, and the colonies saved, 
ihou^ at Uie expense, during the war, of near four hundred of 
the mhabitants. The Yamassees were expelled the province, 
and took refuge among the Spaniards, in Florida. 

17. 1719. — The people of Carolina, having been long disgusted 
with the management of the proprietors, were resolved, at all 
hazards, to execute their own laws, and defend the rights of the 
province. A subscription to this effect was drawn up, and gen- 
erally signed. On the meeting of the assembly, a conmiittee 
was sent, with this subscription, to the governor, Bobert John* 
B(Hi« reqruesting him to accept the government of the province, 
under we kii^, instead of the proprietors. Upon his reiu^, 
the assembly chose Colonel James Moore governor, under the 
crown ; and on the 2l8t of December, 1719, the convention and 
militia marched to Charleston fort, and proclaimed Moore gov- 
ernor, in his majesty's name. 

18. The Carolinians, having thus assumed the government, in 
bdialf of the king, referred their complaints to the royal ear. 
On a hearing of the case, the privy council adjudged that the 
proprietors had forfeited their charter. From this time, there- 
rore, the colony was taken under the royal protection, under 
which it continued till the American Revolution. This change 
was Mowed, in 1729, by another, nearly as important. Tms 
was an agreement, between the proprietors and the crown, that 
the former should surrender to tlie crown their right and inter- 
est, both to the government and soil, for the sum of seventeen 
thousand five hundred pounds sterling. This agreement bems 
carried into effect, the province was divided into North and 
South Carolina, each province having a distinct governor, under 
the crown of England. 

XII. GEORGIA. 

1. Gboroia received its name, in 1732, in honor of George 
n.. King of England. 

2. The territory of Georgia was originally included in the 
Carolina patent granted to Lord Clarendon and his associates , 

irldc took the enemy on land prisoners, and BheU aoooeeded In o^ytaiing 
Ihadiip. 
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bat it was a re^on wild and onoooapied, except by savage tribes 
at the time the proprietors surrendered their interest in it to 
the crown, in 1729 (page 107). It was competent, thereforOt 
for the king to re-grant it to whom he pleased. But, at the 
same time, Spain laid claim to it, as constituting a part of Florida. 
8. In 1782, several gentlemen in Engbind, at the head of 
whom was James Oglethorpe, a member of the British Parlia- 
ment, and greatly distinguished for his philanthropic views, con- 
certed a pkm for planting a colony in America, for the indigent 
and persecuted in Britain ; where the one class might find relief 
from poverty, and the other from persecution. 

4. George 11., in token of his approbation of the enterprise, 
granted to a corporation, " in trust for the poor,** the said terri- 
tory of Georgia, which was to be apportioned gratuitously among 
the settlers. Liberal donations were made by the charitable, to 
defray the expenses of the first company of settlers to the new 
province. 

5. In November of the same year, these, connsting of one 
hundred and sixteen in number, embarked from Enghmd, under 
the kind and enterprising Oglethorpe ; and, after touching at 
Charleston, they landed, in February, on the banks of the Savan- 
nah. For several days the people were employed in erecting a 
fortification, and in felUns the woods, while the general marked 
oat the town. This was oegun on Yamacraw Blutf, to which 
was ^ven the name Savanmdi, afrer the Indian name of the 
river. The fort being completed, the guns mounted, and the 
oolony put in a state of safety, the next object of Oglethorpe's 
attention was to treat with the Indians for a share of their pos- 



6. In pursuance of this object, he collected fifty chiefe, before 
whom he spread his wants and wishes, in regard to the purchase 
of territory. He then distributed presents ; upon which, Tomo- 
chichi, in the name of the Creeks, made a speech to him. Among 
other things, he said, ** Here is a little present ; " and then gave 
him a buiOyo's skin, painted on the inside with the head and 
feathers of an eagle, and desired him to accept it, " because the 
eagle dgnified bpebb, and the bufiyo, strknoth. The English," 
he proceeded to say, " are swift as a bird, and as strong as a 
beast; since, like tiie first, they fly over the vast seas, and, like 
the seoond, nothing can withstand them. The feathers of ih% 
eade are son, aiul signify Lovx ; the bufiyo's skin is warm, 
and signifies Paotbction : he hoped, therefore, that they would 
hwe and protect their fiunilies.'' 

7. In treating with these and other Indians, Ogjlethorpe was 
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greaUy asnsted by an Indian woman whom he feond at Saran* 
nah, by the name of Mary Masgrove. She had resided among 
the Eofflish, in another part of the oountry, and was well ac- 
quainted with their language. She was of great use, therefore, 
to Oglethorpe, as an interoreter, for whioh service he gave her 
a hundred pounds a year.^ 

• Among those who oame over with Oglethorpe wu % nuui by the name 
«f ThomM Boeomworth, who wu the chaplain of the ooloinr. Soon after 
his arriral at Savannah, he married the above-mentioned Mary Masgrove. 
Unhappily, Boeomworth wai at heart a bad man. He was distinffaiBhed 
for his pffide, and love of riches and inflaenoe. He was also artful and 
intriguing ; yet, on aooonnt of his profession, he was, for a time, muoh 
respited l^ the Indians. 

At one of the great oonncOs of the Indians, Bosomworth induced the 
chieft to orown Malatohe, one of the greatest among them. Empress of all 
the Creeks. After this, he persuaded his wife to call herself the eldest sister 
of Malatohe; and she told the Indians that one of her grandfathers had 
been made king, by the Great Spirit, over all the Creeks. The Indians, be- 
lieving what Mary told them, for they had become very proud of her since 
Oglethorpe had been so kind to her, acknowledged her for their queen. 
Upon this, they called a great meeting of the chiefly and Mary made them a 
long talk. She told them that the wtdtes were their enemies, and had done 
them much injury ; that they were getting away the lands of the Indians, and 
would soon drive them from all their ponessions. Said she, ** We must as- 
sert our rights ; we must drive them from our territories ! Let us call forth 
our warriors ; I will head them. Stand by me, and the houses which they 
have erected shall smoke in ruins !*' The spirit of Queen Mary was con- 
tagious. Every chief present declared himself ready to defend her to the last 
drop of his blood. 

After due preparation, the warriors were called forth. They had painted 
themselves afresh, and sharpened anew their tomahawks for the battle. 
Tlieir march was now commenced. Queen Mary, attended by her infamous 
husband, the real author and instigator of all their discontent, headed the 
savage throng. Before they reached Savannah, their approach was an- 
nounced. The people were alarmed. They were few in number, and though 
they had a fortification and cannon, they had no good reason to hope that 
they should be able to ward off the deadly blow which was aimed against 
them. 

By this time, the savages were in sight of Savannah. At this critical 
moment, an Englishman, by the name of Noble Jones, a bold and daring 
man, rode forth, with a few spirited men, on horseback, to meet them. As 
he approached them, he exclaimed, in a voice like thunder, " Ground your 
anns ! ground your arms ! Not an armed Indian shall set his foot in this 
town." 

Awe-struck at his lofty tone, and perceiving him and his companions 
ready to dash in among them, they pMsed, and soon after laid down their 
arms. Bosonworth and his queen were now summoned to march into the 
sity ; the Indian chiefs were also allowed to enter, but without their arms. 
On reaching the parado-gironnd, the thunder of fifteen cannon, fired at the 
tame moment, told them what they might expect, should they persist in 
their hostile designs. The Indians were now marched to the house of the 
president of the council, in Savannah. Bosomworth was required to leave 
Che Indians, while the president had a friendly talk with them. 

In his address to them, he assured them of the kindness of the English, 
tad demanded what thoy meant by ooming in this warlike manner. Xa 

10 
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8. The colony, fer many reasons, did not flourish. In theif 
regalatbns for its management, the trostees enacted that aU 
hu^ granted by them to settlers should revert baok, in case of 
the &uure of male sucoeasion ; although certain privil^es were 
to be allowed to widows and daughters. At the same time, all 
trade with the Indians was prohibited, unless by virtue of special 
license. The use of negroes and the importation of rum were 
absolutely forbidden, ui all this, the trustees were actuated by 
the purest motives, — by principles of humanity, and a r^rd to 
the health and morals of the inhabitants; — but the system of 
regulations was unfitted to the condition of the poor setUers, 
and was hi^ly injurious to their increase and prosperity. 

repl J, they told the proskleni thst the j had heud thst iiarj was to be 
lent orer the great waters, and they had oome to learn whj they were to 
loee their queen. Finding that the Indians had been deodred, and thai 
Bosomworth was the author of all the trooble, and that he had eren intended 
to get possession of the magaiine, and to destroy the whites, the ooondl 
directed him to be seised and thrown into prison. This step Mary resented 
with great spirit. Rushing forth among the Indians, she openly oorsed 
Oglethorpe, althongh he had raised her from porer^, and declared that the 
whole world shoold know that the groond she trod upon was her own. 

The warlike spirit of the Indians being thus likely to be renewed, it was 
thought advisable to imprison Mary also. This was aoocrdingly done. At 
the same time, to appease the Indians, a somptaoos foast was made for the 
chiefs by the president, who, daring the better state of feeling idiieh 
seemed to prevail, took occasion to explain to them the wickedness of 
Bosomworth, and how, by falsehood and conning, he had led them to 
belioTe that Mary was really their queen— a descendant of one of their 
great chiefii. "Brothers,** said he, « this is not true ; Queen Mary is no 
other than Mary Mnsgrove, whom I found poor, and who has been made 
the dupe of the artful Bosomworth, and yon, brothers, the dupes of both." 

The aspect of things was now pleasant. The Indians were beginning to 
be satisfied of the viUany of Bosomworth, and of the real chMacter of 
Mary ; but, at this moment, the door was thrown open, and, to the surprise 
of sll, Mary burst into the room. She had made her escape from prison, 
and, learning what was going on, she rudied fbrward, with the tary of a 
tigress. " Seise your arms ! *' exclaimed she, <* seise your arms ! remember 
your promise, and defend your queen ! " The sight of their queen seemed 
to bring back, in a moment, all the original ardor of the enterprise. In an 
instant, every chief seised his tomahawk, and sprang from the ground, to 
rally at the call of their queen. 

At this moment, Oapt. Jones, who was present, perceiving the danger of 
the president and the other whites, drew his sword, and demanded peace. 
The majesty of his countenance, the fire of his eye, the glittering of his 
sword, told Queen Mary what she might expect, diould she attempt to 
raiso any higher the feverish spirits of her suljects. The Indians cast an 
eye towards her, as if to inquire what they should do. Her countenance 
fell. Perceiving his advantage, Jones stepped forward, and, in the presence 
of the Indians, seised Mary, and conducted her baok to prison. A short 
imprisonment so fiur humbled both Bosomworth and Mary, that each wrote 
a letter, confiessing what they had done, and 'promising if releasvd thai 
Ihey would conduct with moie propriety in fotore. 
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9. Kmgnuits, however, oontmaed to arrive. The first adven* 
torerB being poor and unenterprising, a more aotive and efficient 
race was desirable. To induce such to settle in the colony, eleven 
towns were laid out in shares of fifty acres each, one of which 
was offered to each new settler. Upon this, large numbers of 
Swiss, Sootdi and Germans, became adventorers to the colony. 
Within tiiree years finom the first settlement, one thousand four 
hundred planters had arrived. To aid the colony. Parliament 
made several grants of money ; individuals also gave considerable 
sums fi)r the same purpose. Owing, however, to the impolitij 
regulations of the trustees, the colony maintained only a feeble 
existence. 

10. When Oglethorpe had satis&ctorily arranged the ai&irs 
of his little colony, he visited England, taking with him Tomo- 
chiohi, his queen, and several other Indians. In 1736, he once 
more returned to Georgia, with a reinforcement of three hundred 
emigrants. He was accompanied by the celebrated John Wesley, 
who came on a mission, to preach to the colonists, and convert the 
Indians. But while he made some proselytes among the former, 
he made, it is said, more enemies. Afler a residence of two 
years, he returned to England, where he laid the foundation \if 
that large and still growing denomination, the Methodists. 

11. Two years afterwards, he was succeeded by the fiunous 
George Whitefield. The object of this great man was to establish 
an orphan house in Georgia, where poor children might be prop- 
erly provided for, and instructed in the principles of religion. 
He often crossed the Atlantic, and both in England and America 
was the instrument of converting thousands. His orphan asylum 
did not flourish. At length he died, at Newburyport, Massachu- 
setts. 

12. In 1740, General Oglethorpe, having been appointed 
commander-in-chief of the forces of South Carolina and Georgia, 
projected an expedition against St. Augustine. Aided by 
Virginia and Carolina, he marched, at the head of more than 
two thousand men, for Florida ; and, aft^r taking two small 
Spanish forts, Diego and Moosa, he sat down before St. Augus- 
tine. Captain Price, with several twenty-gun ships, assisted by 
sea ; but, after all their exertions, the general was forced to r^se 
the siege, and return, with considerable loss. 

13. Two years after, 1742, the Spaniards invaded Geor^ in 
turn. A Spanish armament, consisting of thirty-two sail, with 
three thousand men, under command of Don Manuel de Monteano, 
sailed ft'om St. Augustine, and arrived in the river Altamaha. 
General Oglethorpe was, at this time, at Fort Simons. Finding 
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himself unaUe to retain poeBeaoon of it, haybg bat about aeven 
honored men, he spiked his oanDon, and, desiroying his militaiy 
stares, retreated to his head-qoarters at Frederica. On the first 
prospeot of an invasion, Oenend Oglethorpe had applied to the 
Governor of South Carolina for asnstance ; but the Carolinians, 
fearing for the ittfety of their own territory, and not i^roving 
of General Oglethorpe's management in his kte expeditioa 
against St Augustine, declined mmishing tnx^ bat voted sqn 
pues. 

14. In this state of danger and perplexity, the general resorted 
tostratagem. A French sddierbebn^png to his army had deserted 
to the enemy. Fearing the oonse(]^uenoes of their learning his 
weakness, ho devised a plan by which to destroy the credit of 
any information that the deserter mi^t give. With this view, 
he wrote a letter to the French deserter in the Spanish camp, 
addressing him as if he were a spy of the English. This letter 
he bribed a Spanish captive to deliver, in which he directed the 
deserter to state to the Spaniards that he was in a weak and 
defenceless condition, and to urge them to an attack. 

15. Should he not be able, however, to persuade them to this, 
he wished him to induce them to continue three days longer at 
their quarters, in which time he expected two thousand men and 
six British men-of-war, frmn Carolina. The above letter, as 
was int^ded, was delivered to the Spanish general, instead of the 
deserter, who immediately put the latter in irons. A council of 
war was called, and, while deliberating upon the measures which 
should be taken, three supply-ships, whidi had been voted by 
Carolina, appeared in sig^t . Tmagining these to be the men-of- 
war alluded to in the letter, the Spanisjnds, in great haste, fired 
the fort, and embarked, leaving belund them several cannon, and 
a quantity of provisions. Bj this artful but unjuslifiaUe 
expedient, the country was relieved of its invaders, and Georgia, 
and probably a great part of South Carolina, saved &om ruin. 

16. In 1743, Oglethorpe, Uie founder, friend and protector, of 
the colony, returned to England, to visit it no more. He left it 
in a state of tranquillity ; but it had never flourished. The 
emigrants were poor and inefficient They were prohilnted slave 
labor, and were cut off from a free title to the land they cultivated 
At length, the trustees finding the colony continue to languish, 
and wearied themselves with the complaints of the colonists, they 
surrendered their charter to the crown; and firom this time 
Georgia was and continued to be a roval province, till the Bevolot 
fcioo, which unbound the fetters of all. 
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NOTBS. 

1. The period of setdements, now reviewed, extending firom 
1607 to 1756, embraoes one hundred and fi)rtj-mne years ; dor- 
In^ whidi fifteen colonies were planted in America, namely, 
Yir^nia, Plymouth, Massachusetts Bay, New Hampshire, Con- 
necticut. New Haven, Bhode Island, New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, Pennsylvania, North and South Carolina, 
and G^r^a. 

2. Thirteen of these colonies were settled within a period of 
fifty-six years ; that is, between 1607, the date of the settlement 
of Virginia, and 1663, the commencement of the Carolinas. Dur- 
ing the next sixty-nine years, only one cobny was planted, — that 
of Georgia, in 1732. 

3. But, of these colonies, Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay 
were early united, as were New Haven and Connecticut,. — the one 
taking the name of Massachusetts, the other the name of Con- 
necticut.* Thus, at the close of liie period of settlements, there 
were thirteen oolomes, the oldest of which was one hundred and 
fiuty-nine years, and the youngest twenty-ifour. 

4. The greater number of these colomes were settled by emi- 
mnts from England : yet New York was first colonized by the 
Dutch; Maryknd, by Boman Catholics; Pennsylvania, by 
Quakers ; Delaware, by Swedes and Finns ; while in others, and, 
indeed, in all, at length, were to be fimnd representatives firom 
most of the European nations, especially the Germans, French 
and Scotch. 

5. The inhabitants of these several colonial settlements, there- 
fore, for many years, exhibited as great a variety as to character, 
relj^n, manneis, customs, as the respective nations whence they 
ennmted. Yet the people of these communities, it is believea, 
lived in general in great peace and harmony among themselves ; 
— partly, it may have been, firom necesuty ; but, in greater part, 
finmi the kindly impulses of their nature. They had a common 
country, and now a common interest. 

BIaknebs of thb Colonists, Customs, Mods or LrnMa, 
&c. — 1. In Yiiginia, the manners of the colonists were those 
c^ the less rigid ^[iglish, rendered still more firee and volup;^]ous 
by the influence of a softer climate and a more prolific suil. 
Stith, indeed, says of the first settlers of this colony, that soma 
emigrated " to escape a worse &te at home ; " and oUiers, to repaii 

• Ihe little colony fbmided at Si^rtwook in 1636 was united with Oonneotl 
MliBl«4A. 

10* 
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finrtanes by emimtkm whioh liad been rmned by ezoeas. Bnl 
many persons of hi^ oharaoter were among the emigrants ; and 
■Dwut the lioentkrasnefB of the Yumnia colony were ftund, at 
the doee of this poriod, a good deal of that firankness, hospitality, 
taste and refinement, whidi distingaish the people of the soodL 
at this day. 

2. Beverly says, *' that they were BO ooorteoQS to traTeDers aa 
to need no o&ier reoommendation but their beinff human beings ; 
and that the poor (danters who had only (me bed woold often sit 
up, or lie upon a firm or ooaoh, all nijght, to make room for a 
weary traveller to repose himself after his joomey." 

8. Most of the earliest emigrants to Virginia were in hnmUe 
droomstanoes, and were angle men ; or, if they had wives, they 
left them fer a time at home, fearing the dangers of a long voyage 
and a new dimate. When, at length, the odonists were in some 
measore established, there was a great dearth of women fiyr wives ; 
one hondred and fifty were sent over at one time. Those who 
carried over good testimonials as to diaracter soon fimnd husbands ; 
and Beverly says, nothing was more common than hr a man ^ to 
bay a deserving wife at the price of one hundred pounds, and 
th^ to think he had a bargun." 

4. The Virginians never sa£fered firom want, as did some of the 
northern colonists. Their climate was milder, and the soil &t 
more fertile. Indeed, living was often too cheap fer good moralsor 
manners. An early writer says he remembered the tmie when five 
poonds, left by a charitable testator to the poor of the parish he 
lived in, lay nine vears before the executors could find one poor 
enough to accept the l^aoy ; but, at last, it was ^ven to an dd 
woman. In those days, the disabled ftom aoddent or sickness 
were kq)t at the public charge at some ** charitable planter^ 
house." 

5. The haHtations of ^e first settlers were, of course, only 
rude dwellings ; but, as years passed, ereat improvement UkSl 
place in the style and comfort of building, l&fore the dose 
of the period, many houses, spadous, airy and commodious, were 
erected of brick. The governor's house is spoken of as having 
been ** very beautiful." 

4. The Virginians, ftom the earliest settlement of the colony, 
l:ived good living ; and they had the means of indulging thdr 
taste. Their bmf and mutton were not equal to those of Eng- 
land. But it was good, and cheap, seldom commanding more 
than one or two pence per pound. Beverly pats down the 
(Nrice of some artides, which shows the reason why there were 
io many ^ hoy" among the ooIonistB. It cost noUiing to live 
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* Largest Poolets," mx pence ; capons, dght penoo ; chickenSi 
Ihree or fimr Hhillings a dozen ; turkeys, fifteen pence ; deer, 
five to ten shillingB. '* Bread," he adds, *<in gentlemen's 
houses, is generally made of wheat ; but the poorer sort of 
people greatly pr^er pone, or oppone, the Indian name for 
hominy." 

7. The clothing of the colonists was nearly all procured &om 
England, although they had the materials, or might have had 
them, near home. A writer says of their sheep, *< that they 
sheared them only to cool them ;" and, << that, to the eternal 
reproach of their laziness," they imported even their " bowls and 
birchen brooms." But it is to be remembered that when, at 
length, they would have manu^tnred many necessary artides, 
they were forbidden by the government in England. 

8. Amon^ the Nsw England colonies, there existed much 
that was qmte in contrast with what we have recorded of the 
Virginians. They were more strict in their notions, and conse- 
quently more rigid in their manners. If they had no greater 
mith in the Si^ptures, they moulded their government and 
shaped private character and morals upon a more severe and 
literal coi^truction of them. They had not the means of 
external show, or sumptuous living, as had their southern breth- 
ren ; — they did not covet them. They studied simplicity of 
manners, taste, living. Yet they were patriotic, industrious, 
and public-minted ; and, though of a grave and reflecting ext^ 
nor, they often diowed that shrewd inc^uisitiveness, and keen 
relish of a jest, which are still characteristic of the New Eng- 
landers. 

9. Hie laws of the colonies throw great li^t on the views 
and manners of the people of that age. Take several laws of the 
Massaohusbtts OoiiOnt : one, in lo39, prohiUting the drinking 
of healths ; another, in 1651, prohibiting ^ persons whose estate 
did not exceed two hundred pounds wearing ffold or silver lace, 
or any bone lace above two shillingB per yard ;" and requiring 
the sdectmen to take notice of the *< apparel " of the people, 
eq)edally their "ribbands and great boots." And one Mr. 
Josias Plaistowe, for stealing com from the Indians, was to 
be called only Josias, and not Mr., as formerly. Sergeant 
Perkins was dooiAed to carry forty turfi to the fia*t for being 
drunk ; and Bobert Shorthose, for swearing in a certain man- 
ner, was sentenced to have his tongue put into a deft stick, and 
to stand so for the space of half an hour, — a punishment it were 
well if all profone swearers were subject to in these days. 

10. Thelawsandr^dationsoftbexowvof HABZiOBDaDdof 
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Ihe OOLONT or O oHmouou T show a anukr watofafiiliieaB ov« 
(he interestB, maimerB and morals, of Uie oraomnnity. In 1685, 
it was ordered by the town that every religkras meeting should 
be guarded by a certain number of men, well armed with gona 
and powder and ball. Every fireeman who nedected to attend 
town-mee^ng was fined sizpenoe, unless he had a good excuse. 
Boys playing in the time of pnbUc services, whether in the house 
or outsiae, were to be punished poblidy before the assembly. 
And, in 1643, it was oidered that the watch should ring a bell 
every morning, before daybreak, pasang through the street fiom 
Master Moodey's (Wyllys Hill) to John Pratt's; and that at 
least one person shodd be up within one quarter of an hoar 
after, in every house. 

11. In 1647, the colony of Connecticut ordered that no per- 
son under twenty years of age should use any tobacco, without a 
certificate finom a physician ; and no others, although addicted to 
its use, unless they were t^ miles fixnn any house, and then not 
more than once a day. And this regulation was made while tho 
Virginians were raising all the tobacco they were able, deriving 
a revenue from it for the support of government, and pying 
their ministers with it for preadiing, and attending Amerals, and 
solemnizing marriages. 

12. The laws and regulations of the oounnr or New Havot 
were of a similar minute and vi^lant tenor. In 1639, the col- 
ony resolved that they would 1^ governed by the rules of the 
Scriptures; and that church-members cmly should act in the 
civil a&iis of the plantation. In the same year it was ordered 
that one Broomfield should be set in the stodks for profiming the 
Lord's day, and stealing wine from his master, which he drank 
and gave to others. Persons were often whipped and dismissed 
from the plantation for being disorderly ; or set in the stocks, or 
impriscmed, for misdemeanors or personal differences, which, at 
the present day, would attract no attention, or which would be 
left to be settled by the parties themselves. 

18. These matters are sometimes referred to, in these days, by 
vray of reproaching our ancestors, as being puritanic, overnacru- 
pulous and austere. But there is little just cause for the censure. 
Most of them were eminent for their piety, wisdom, and love of 
order. At first, they had no written code of laws, and, there- 
fore, were compelled to consider grievances as they occurred, 
each one to be decided upon as the case then presented itself; 
and the hisUjirj of these transactions went on to the puUie 
recoixis in the quaint and simple language of the day. Then 
they still exist, food for the captious md the sarcastio ; but evi* 
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ienoe, whfle the world shall last, of the paternal diaracter of 
the ministry and magistracy of those earlier days, and theii 
ftrennoas eSbria to order themselves and the community accord- 
ing to the dictates of religion and a good conscience. 

14. In the colony ov New York, the manners of the colo- 
nists, untal the conquest by the English in 1664, were strictly 
Butch, — ^the same stead&st pursuit of wealth, the same plod- 
ding indiBstry, the same dress, air and physiognomy, which are 
^ven as characteristic of Holland, were equsuly characteristics 
of the inhalntants of New Amsterdam. A^r the English 
became the owners of the territory, the manners of the I>utch 
were more or less modified by intercourse with them ; but they 
did not blend readily, and the differences were long to lie 
obserredv 

15. The manners and customs of the Dutch were, doubtless, 
as singular aod laughable as those of the New England colonies. 
The cable-end of their houses invariably &ced on the street. They 
had Wge doors and small windows on every floor. The date of 
their erection was curiously designated by iron figures on the 
front, and on the top of the roof was a fine-looking httle weather^ 
vane. 

16. The &mily always entered the ga'^, and most ffenerally 
lived in the kitchen. The front door was never opened, except 
on special occasions, such as a manw^^ a funeral, or a New 
Year's day. The grand parlor was, of course, washed and sanded 
once a week, even if no one had stepped into it during the week. 
The sand on the fioor was stroked mto angles, and curves, and 
other figures, with the broom. 

17. In the kitchen, near the chimney, the old burgher would 
bit for hours in perfect silence, puffing his pipe, and looking into 
the fire with half-shut eyes, thinking of notlung on earth; while 
his '' goede vrowc," on the oppoate side, would sew, or knit, or 
mend stockings ; the young folks, meanwhile, listening to some old 
crone of a negro, who would entertam them with stories about 
New England witches, ghosts, and such like. 

18. A well-regulated fiunily always rose at day-break, dined 
At eleven, and went to bed about sun-down. At tea-parties, 
*they commonly assembled at three o'clock in the afternoon, and 
returned at six. The tea-table was crowned with a huge earthen 
dish, well stored with slices of &t pork, cut up into morsels, and 
swimming in fiit Sometimes the table was graced with im< 
mense apple-pies, or saucers fiill of preserved peaches. Dough« 
auts, or ** oly koeks" were seldom forgotten. Such is the humoiw 
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008, and yet, fi>r the moei part, tnitlifiil aoooont of the Dutohia 
New York, Aimiflhed by one of their own writers.* 

19. These peooliaiities are obsemible, to some extent, b 
Dutch settlements, even to the {Nresent time. Within the 
remembrance of the anther, the following oocorrenoe took place. 
He was seated at the tea-table, while on a visit at a fii^ old 
Dntch geutleman*s, when the mistress of ceremonies said to him, 
**Sir, £> jcfa stir or bite?" <* Stir or Inte ! Madam, pardon me, 
I do not understand jou." *' 0," she replied, smiling, '* some 
persons prefer to stir the sugar in the tea ; others, to bite the 
sugar and sip the tea." Upon this, the old burlier remarked, 
thai this was modem ourtom, but that at an earlier day the 
practice was to suspend a large lump of sugar directly over the 
tea-table, by a string from the ceiling, so that it could be swung 
round from mouth to mouth. 

20. In other colonies peculiarities might be noticed, as those 
of the Mnns in Delaware, the Boman Catholics in Maryland, and 
the Quakers in Pennsylvania ; but, before the dose of the period, 
the peculiarities of the several classes became less distinct by 
intercourse with the others, and every succeeding generation 
seemed to exhibit less strikingly those traits which distiDguished 
the preceding. The elegant varieties of life were more tolerated, 
and the refinements of polished society appeared among the 
bidder classes. 

Keuoion. — 1. The colony of Virginia, from its earliest 
exist^ioe, was exclusively devoted to the Churdi of England ; 
though, for several years, its unsettled state prevented that 
attention to a religious establishment which afterwards the sub 
ject received. 

2. In 1621, the Yirffinia Company ordered a hundred acres 
of land, in each of the boroughs, and two hundred pounds ster- 
ling, to be raised, as a standii^ and certain revenue, out of the 
profits of each parish, to make a living. This stipend was thus 
settled : — That the minister shall receive, yearly,' five hundred 
pounds of tobacco, and sixteen barrels of coro, which were col- 
lectively estimated at two hundred pounds sterling. In 1642, 
the assembly passed a law, prohibiting all, but those who had, 
been ordained by English tdshops, from preaching. 

3. In 1650, during the time of Gbvemor Berkley, the reli- 

r I of the Church of Engknd was confirmed, and provision made 
the support of the ministers. The maintenance of a minister 
Was put at sixteen thousand pounds of tobacco, which, as valued 

• KoiQkerbooker'i Hew Tork. 
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at that time, at ten dulling per hundred, was abont eighty 
pounds sterling. But, in addition, he had a dwelling-house and 
^ebe ; also, four hundred pounds of tobaooo, or forty shillings, 
for a funeral sermon, and two hundred pounds of tobaooo, or 
twenty shillingB, for pfenning marriage by lioense, or five shil* 
lings when the banns were proclaimed. The tobaooo destined 
finr the minister was broo^t to him well packed, in hogsheads, 
prepared for shippii^. 

4. The special object of the New England planters, m settling 
the country, was the enjoyment of their religious opinions, and 
the free exerdse of reli^ous worship, without molestation. 
Barly attention was, Uierefbre, paid to the gathering of churches, 
and the regulation of religion. They were Calvinists in doctrine, 
and Congregational in discipline. Each church maintained its 
li^t to govern itself. They held to ^ validity of Presbyterian 
ordination, and the expediency of synods on great occasions. 
From the commencement, they used ecclesiastical councils, con- 
voked by particular churches, hr advice, but not for the judicial 
determination of controversies. In each of the churches, there 
were a pastor, teacher, ruling elder, and deacons. The pastor's 
office consisted principally m exhortation; upon the teacher 
devolved the busmess of explaining and defending the doctrines 
of Chrisdanity. The business of the ruling elder was to assist 
the pastor in the government of the church. 

5. Early provisbn was made for the support of the ministry. 
On the arrival of the colonists of Massachusetts Bay at Charles- 
town, before landing, a court of assistants was held, and the forst 
question proposed was. How shall the ministers be maintained ? 
The court ordered that houses be bui^t, and salaries be raised for 
them, at the public charge. Their two ministers, Mr. Phillips 
and Mr. Wilson, were granted a salary, — the former thirty 
pounds per annum, and the latter twenty pounds, until the 
arrival of his wife. After the settlement of the several colomes, 
all persons were obliged by law to contribute to the support of 
the church. Special care was taken that all persons should 
attend public worship. In Connecticut, the law obliged them to 
be present on the Lord's day, — on all days of public thanksgiv- 
ing, appointed by civil authority, — on penalty of five shillings 
for every instance of neglect 

6. In 1637, the first synod convened in America sat at New- 
town, MassadiusettB, and was composed of all the teaching elders 
in the country, and messengers of the several churches. Mi^g^ 
trates, also, were present, and spoke as they thought fit The 
ftbject of calling this synod was to inquire into the opinions of 
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that yery extraordinary woman, Anne Hutcbinson, who heM 
public leotoree in Boston, and taught doctrines considered hereti* 
eal. The whole colony was agitated, and divided into parties. 
The synod, after a session of three weeks, condemned eighty-two 
erroneous opinions, which had become disseminated in New £ng« 
land. 

7. The Dutch Reformed Church was introduced into New 
York with the first settlers, and was generally embraced by the 
Dutch population of that colony. The first church was erected, 
within the fort, in 1642. It was seventy-two feet long, and fifly- 
two broad, and cost about two thousand dollars, to be paid for '* in 
beaver, cash, or merchandise." It was covered with *' slate, split 
of oak wood,'' — that is, with oak shingles, which, by rain and 
wind, soon resembled slate. To this church the town-bell was 
removed, where it was rung to tell when to retire, when to leave 
off work, and when to stop selling ** ardent liquor," and when 
to send home people from the taverns. This was at nine o'clock 
in the evening. 

8. The Roman Catholics first came to America in 1682. 
They settled in Maryland, and now constitute a respectable and 
numerous portion of the inhabitants of that state. The first 
Baptist Church in America was formed at Providence, in 1639, 
under the celebrated Roger Williams. Their sentiments spread- 
ing into Massachusetts, in 1651, the General Court passed a law 
against them, inflicting banishment for persisting in the promul- 
gation of their doctrines. 

9. In 1656, the Quakers making their appearance in Masea- 
chusetts, the Legiskture of that colony passed severe laws against 
them. No master of a vessel was allowed to bring any one of 
this sect into its jurisdiction, on penalty of one hundred pounds. 
Other still severer penalties were inflicted upon them in 1657, 
such as cutting their ears, and boring their tongues with a hot 
iron, &o. They were at length banished, on pain of death ; and, 
for refusing to go, were executed, in 1659. Without intendinc 
to justify these severities toward the Baptists, Quakers, and 
other sectaries, it is still proper to state, as eome apology for 
them, that the conduct of the leaders of these sects was often 
calculated, and no doubt designed, to provoke persecatioD. 
They sought improper occasions to incmlcate their peculiar tenets, 
departed unnecessarily from the decencies of social intercourse, 
and rudely inveighed against established and cherished opinions. 
In this way, the peace of the colonies was disturbed, and that 
unanimity of religious sentiment which had hitherto existed 
was broken. Our fi)refiiiheT8 sought to avert these evils by the 
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inn of ciy3 power, not jet having learnt that persecntion is a 
ready way to propagate the sentiments of the persecuted. 

10. In the year 1646, a synod met at Cambridge, which, by 
adjonmment, protracted its session to 1648, when it dissolyedL 
Tlus synod composed and adopted the " Cambridge Platform,' 
and recommended it, together with the Westminster Confession 
of Faith, to the General Court and to the churches. In this 
synod were present the ministers and churches of Connecticut 
and New Haven, who united in the form of discipline which it 
xecommended. This, in connection with the ecclesiastical laws, 
was the rel^ous constitution of Connecticut, imtil the compila- 
tion of the ctfiybrook Platform, a period of about sixty years. 

11. In 1681, Penn began to colonize Pennsylvania. Being 
himself a Quaker, he followed the views and tenets of that sect 
in many of his regulations, especially in prohibiting an appeal to 
arms. Quaker worship was instituted, with all the pecidiaritieB 
which distinguish that sect ; yet it was a fundamental principle 
of Penn, that no one acknowled^ng his belief in one God, and 
living peaceably in society, should be molested for his opinions or 
practices. Episcopacy was introduced into New York m 1693 ; 
into New Jersey said Rhode Island, in 1702 ; into South Caro- 
lina, in 1703, by law ; in Connecticut, in 1704. 

12. In 1708, the Saybrook Platform was formed by a synod 
composed of Congregational ministers, under authority of the 
L^slature of Connecticut. About the year 1737, a revk<J of 
religion very extensively prevailed in New England. At ihis 
time, great numbers unit^ tjiemselves to the church, and testi* 
fied, by their conduct through life, the genuineness of their pro- 
fession. The celebrated Whitefield came to America about the 
year 1740, and produced great religious excitement by his sin* 
gular powers of pulpit eloquence. He did not found any pe- 
culiar sect in this country, although he gave rise to that of the 
Calvinistic Methodists in England. 

13. It may be remarked, in conclusion, that, as years revolved, 
and the various religious sects became more established, reli^ous 
bigotry and intolerance abated; and before the close of the 
period religious persecution had ceased in all the colonies, and 
the rights of conscience were generally recognized. 

Trads and Commerob. — 1. At first &e colonies had but 
little trade with any nation, except England, and even that was 
on a limited scale. They imported all their merchandise, and 
made such returns as they were able in tobacco, peltry, and, 
tfier a time, in beef, pork, grain, and fish. 

2. During the first thirty years of the colony of Yirgima, thdr 
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exports were confined to tobacco. Bat the price of it &11, at 
length, from three shillings and sixpence per pound, to twenty 
shiflings per hundred; in consequence of which, a trade waa 
opened with the frontier Indians and the Five Nations. The 
fikins of the deer, elk and bufialo, and the furs of the otter, hare» 
fox, muskrat and beaver, were procured for rum, hatchets, 
blankets, &o. These skins and furs were exported to England. 
English gndn and Indian com were also exported to a consider- 
able extent Although the Virginians owned a few vessels, the 
greater part of the tnide was carried on by English vessels, dur- 
ing this period. They brought to the cc^ony English manufao- 
tures, and took tobacco, frirs, skins, grain, tar, pitch, &c., in 
return. The Yirdnians also carried on some trade with Canada. 
The principal article of exp(»^ from New England, during tJiip 
period, was peltry, which was procured of the Indians for goods of 
small value. In 1639, a fishmg trade was begun at Cape Ann : 
and in 1641, three hundred thousand codfish were sent to market. 

3. The first vessel directly from the West Inches was a Dutch 
ship of one hundred and sixty tons, which arrived at Marblehead, 
1635. The first American vessel that made a voya^ to the 
West Indies was a pinnace of thirty tons, in 1636. The ship 
Desire, of Salem, made a voyage, in 1638, to New Providence 
and Tortu^ and returned laden with cotton, tobacco, salt, and 
negroes. This was the first introduction of African slaves into 
New England. The first importation of indigo and sugar from 
the West Indies, mentioned in our accounts, was made in 1639. 
In 1642, a Dutch ship exchanged a cargo of salt for plank and 
pipe-staves, the first exports of lumber from New England. Tha 
next year, eleven ships sailed for the West Indies with lumbe?. 

4. But at length, as the population and enterprise of the 
colonics increased, they desired to engage more in trade and 
commerce. This, however, began to excite the jealousy of tne 
mother country, and laws were at various times passed by Par- 
liament designed to keep them in safe subjection to Ei^land, 
and dependent upon her. Hats were prohibited being exported ; 
mills for slitting and rolling iron were forbidden ; and they were 
required to procure articles in England which they could have 
procured twenty per cent cheaper in other markets. But, not- 
withstanding those restrictions, trade and commerce gradually 
and steadily increased. To England the colonies exported lumb^ 
of all sorts, hemp, flax, pitch, tar, oil, rosin, copper ore, pig and 
bar iron, whale-fins, tobacco, rice, fish, indigo, flax-seed, be^wax, 
taw silk, <&c. They also bmlt many vessels, which were sold in 
the mother country. 
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5. Bat the importation of goods iW>m England, in conseqnenoe 
ftf the restrictiye policy of the British government, was all abng 
m excess of the colonial efforts, and a balance was yearly to be 
provided for. How was it done ? By gold and silver, dbtained 
chiefly firom the West India settlements, to which they exported 
himber, fish of an inferior quality, beef, pork, batter, horses, 
poultry and other live stock, an inferior kind of tobacco, com 
mder, apples, cabbages, onions, &c. They built also many small 
fessels, which found a ready market The cod and whale fish- 
eries were becoming considerable ; they were principally carried 
on by New England. The codfish were sold in Spain, France, 
England, the West Indies, &c.; and the money obtained for 
them aiddd the colonies in paying the balance of trade against 
them in England. 

Aqbicultubb. — 1. Early attenlaon was paid to agriculture. 
The first business of the settlers was to dear the forests, and 
sap{^y themselves with fi)od &om the soil. But the fertility of 
the earth taught them soon to look to agriculture as a source of 
wealth, as well as of subsistence. It, therefore, became the 
leading object of industry in the colonies. The method adopted 
by the first settlers to clear the land was slow and laborious, 
compared with the present modes. They used generally to cut 
down the tre^ and digup the stumps, before tulaffe. Tobacco 
was early cultivated in Virginia, and soon b^an to be exported. 
The year after the colony landied, the people gathered com of 
their own planting, the seed of whidi they received of the Indians. 
Vineyards were attempted, and experienced vine-dressers were 
salt over for the purpose of attending them. Flax, hemp, barley, 
&c., were cultivated to a considerable extent. Rye was first 
raised in Massachusetts in 1633. Ploughs were early introduced 
into the country. 

2. Neat catUe were first introduced into New England by Mr. 
Winslow, in 1624. In 1629, one hundred and forty heiul of 
cattle, with horses, sheep and goats, were imported into Massa- 
chusetts Bay. In a few years, they became so numerous as tp 
supply all ihe wants of the inhabitants. In 1623, the cattle in 
Virginia had increased to above one thousand head. New York 
raised considerable beef and pork for exportation, and in 1678 
there were exported from the province sixty thousand bushels of 
wheat. From this time, agriculture continued to receive more 
and more attention. As other colonies were setUed, immense 
forests were cleared, and more enlightened modes of husbandry 
were introduced. Before the close of the period, the cdonies not 
qbIj lined a sufficient supply of food for thdr own use, bat their 
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exports became great Wheat and other English grain were Uie 
principal products of the middle colonies ; grain, beef, pork, horses, 
Datter, cheese, &c., were the chief products of the northern colo- 
nies ; tobacco, wheat and rice, were the principal prodncts of the 
Boatk. In the south, also, large numbers of swine ran wild in 
the fi)rests, living upon mast. These were taken, salted down, 
and exported to a considerable extent. 

Arts and Manutacturss. — 1. The colonists, at first, b^g 
chiefly occupied in gaining a subsistence, and, in protecting them- 
selves against their enemies, had occanon for few articles beyond 
the necessaries and comforts of lifo. Arts and manu&ctureSf 
therefore, received but little encouragement, beyond the construc- 
tion of such articles, and even those were principally imported. 

2. In 1620, one hundred and fifly persons arrived in Virginia, 
firom England, for tiie purpose of manu&cturing silk, iron, pot- 
ash, tar, pitch, glass, salt, &c. ; but they did not succeed. In 
1673, Chalmers says of New fhigland, ** There be five iron works, 
which cast no guns ; no house in New England has above twenty 
rooms ; not twenty in Boston have ten rooms each ; a dancing- 
school was set up here, but put down ; a fencing-school is allowed. 
There be no musicians by trade. All cordi^ sail-dotii and 
mats, come from England ; no doth made there worth four shil- 
lings per yard; no alum, no ooi^ras, no salt, made by their 
sun." 

3. The first buildings of the settlers were made of logs and 
thatched, or were built of stone. Brick and framed houses were 
soon built in the larger towns, and afterwards in the villages. Hie 
frames and brick were, however, in some instances, imported. 
The first mill in New England was a wind-mill, near Water- 
town ; but it was taken down in 1632, and placed in the vicinity 
of Boston. Water-mills began to be erected the next year. The 
first attempt to build a water-craft in New England was at Plym- 
outh, in 1626. A house-carpenter sawed their largest boat into 
two parts, and lengthened it five or six feet, built a deck, and 

.rigged it into a convenient vessel, which did service for seven 
years. The first vessel built in Massachusetts was a bark, in 
1631, called Thb Blessing of the Bat. In 1633, a ship of 
sixty tons was built at Medford. In 1636, one of one hundred 
and twenty tons vras built at Marblehead. In 1641, a ship of 
three hundred tons was launched at Salem, and (me of one hun- 
dred and sixty tons at Boston. From tliis time, ship-bmlding 
rapidly extended in the northern colonies. 

4. The first printing in New England was executed in 1639, 
by one Day. 1^ proprietor of the press was a clergyman, hj 
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the name of Glover, who died on his passage to America. The 
finli artiele printed was the Freeman's Oath, the second an ahna- 
nac, and the thiid an edition of the Psalms. John Eliot, the 
cddbrated mismonarj, having translated the Bible into the Indian 
langoage, had it printed at Cambridge, in 1664. The mode of 
trayelling considerable distances was on &ot, or on horseback, 
there being no carriages fi)r that purpose, and ihe roads from one 
Tillage to uiother being only narrow feot-paths, through forests. 

5. Before the close of the period, notwithstanding the obstaf** 
des interposed by Oreat Britain to the arts and manufactures in 
the colonies, they made some pn^ress. The coarser kinds of 
cutlery, some coarse doths, both unen and wooUen, hats, paper, 
shoes, household furniture, fiurming utensils, &c., were manu- 
&ctured to a considerable extent ; not sufficient, however, to sup- 
ply the inhabitants. All these manu&ctures were on a smiUl 
scale. Obths were made, in some fiimilies, for their own oon- 
scunpucm. 

6. Hie art of printing made con&nderable progress during this 
period. A newspaper, uie first in North America, called " The 
Boston Weekly News-Letter," was established in 1704. Before 
the dose of tlus period, ten others were established, — four in 
New England, two in New York, two in Pennsylvania, one in 
South Carolina, and one in Manrland. The number of books 
pahlidied was aJso conaderable, althoudi they were executed in 
a coarse style, and were generally books of devotion, or for the 
jRirposes of education. 

Population. — 1. The population of the English American 
folonies, in 1701, was estimated by Dr. Humplu^s as follows : 

Mnwif ill 1 1 CWiti, • • , 

Oonnectieat, . • • , 

Bhode iBlanl, . • 

Kew Hampflhire, • 



70,000 
30,000 
10,000 
10,000 



New York, 30,000 

TheJenejs, 16,000 

PennsylvBiiw, 20,000 

Maryland, 25,000 

Virginia, 40,000 

North Oarolina, 6,000 

South Oaroliiia, 7,000 

142,000 

2. In 1755, the dose of the period, the estimate was this : 



New^gland, 120,000 

MiiLaiidS. Ooloniea, . .142,000 



Total, 



.262,000 



New Hampahire, . • • . 30,000 
Mawiffbuaetts Bay, . . . 220,000 
Bhode Island and Proyi- ) ok aaa 
denoe Flantatbna, 5 '*^'""" 
Oooneetioiit, 100,000 



New&j 



Ibgland, 
andS. Gc 



Ooloniea, 



. 385,000 
. 661,000 



Totel, 1,046,000 

11* 



New York, 100,000 

The Jerseys, 60,000 

Pennsylvania, 250,000 

Maryland, 85,000 

Vir^nia, 85,000 

North Carolina, 45,000 

South Oarolina, 30,000 

Georgia, 6,000 

661,000 
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Aooording to Br. FnDklin, not more Uian d^tj thoaamd of 
thfiee were foreigners ; tiie rest were Amerioui bom. EmigratioQ. 
therefore, had nearly ceased. 

Education. — 1. Soaroelj had the American odbnistB opened 
the forests, and constmoted habitations, before they directed their 
attention to the object of eduoaticxi. Moneys were collected for 
the establishment of a ooUeffe at Henrico, £»* the education of 
Indian children ; and about the same time, the Virginia Company 
appropriated ten thousand acres of land for the same purposBy 
and uso for the foundation of a seminary for English schcMara. 
In 1621, a school was endowed at Charles City for the ben^t 
of all the colony. As they did not flourish, in 1692 their fimds 
were given to William and Mary's College. 

2. Still more attentive to education were ^ northern oolo- 
nies. In 1636, a General Court of Massachusetts Bay aj^ropri- 
ated the sum of four hundred pounds towards the commencement 
of a college. In 1637, the college was located at Neirtown, 
which, not Ions after, was called Cambridge, in memoiT of Cam- 
hndge, in England, where many of the colonists haa received 
thdr eduoaticni. Mr. John Harvard, a worthy minister, dyins 
at Charlestown, about this time, bequeathed nearly eight hundred 
pounds to the oolleffe ; in ooneideration of which legacy, it was 
called after him. In 1642 was held the first commencement, at 
which nine were graduated. To this institution the {dantadons 
of Connecticut and New Haven contributed funds from the 
public purse ; and for a time sent to it sudi of their youth af 
they wished to be educated. Private subscriptions were also 
made ftom the United Colonies, to aid the institution. 

3. Great attention was also paid, by all the colonies, to the 
subject of common schools. As a specimen of the arrangements 
common to the New En^and colonies, we may notice those of 
Connecticut. By her first code, in 1639, only mx years from 
the time the first house was erected within the colraiy, it was 
ordered that every tO¥m consisting of fifty fiimilies diocdd main- 
tain a good school, in which reading and writing should be well 
taught, and that in every county-town a good grammar-school 
should be instituted. Large tracts of land were appropriated by 
the Legislature as a permanent suf^rt of these schools, and the 
selectmen of every town were reqmred to see that all heads of 
&milie8 instructed their children and servants to read the £kig* 
lish tongue well. 

4. Yale Cdlege, in Connecticut, was commenced in 1700, 
eleven of the principal ministers in the nei^boring towns, who 
had been appomted to adopt such measures as they should daon 
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azpedient on the subject of a ooll^, agreeing to found one in 
the ooloQj. The next year, the Led^ture granted them a ohar^ 
ter. The oollege was b^on at Sajbroc^, where was held the 
first oommencement, in 1702. In 1717, it was removed to New 
Hayen, where it became permanently establi^ed. It was named 
after the Honorable Eliha Yale, Ooyemor of the East India 
Company, who was its principal bene&ctor. The college at 
Princeton, New Jersey, called ** Nassan Hall," was first founded 
by charter firom John Hamilton, Esq., President of the Council, 
about the year 1738, and was enlarged by Governor Belcher, in 
1747. 

5. In respect to cobnies settled at a later period, some atten- 
tion was paid to the education of children and youth ; but &r 
leas than iheai true interests demanded, and less iban would have 
been done, had they more ftdly appreciated the blessings of 
learning. 

Riri^CTiONS. — 1. At the commenoement of this period, our 
history presented us with a continent over whose sur&oe an inter- 
minable wilderness had for ages cast its deep and solemn shade. 
If we i^proach the shore, fmd look through the gloom that 
gathers over it, the scenes which strike the eye are Indians at 
their war-dance, or, perhaps, flames curling round some expiring 
captive, or wild beasts mangling thdr prey. Passing from this 
point of time to the close of our period, the {wospect is greatly 
changed. We now see smiling fields and dieerfiil villages, in 
the place of dismal forests ; instead of beasts of prey, we see 
grazing herds ; instead of the Idndlmg &got, we witness the wor- 
ship of Jesus Christ ; and instead of &e appalling war-whoop, we 
listen to the grateful songs of David. In the beautiRil words 
of Scripture, the wilderness has begun to blossom as the rose, and 
the desert is becoming vocal with the praises of God. 

2. And how is it £at so wcmderftd a diange has been brought 
to pass ? The answer is easy. Our fathers were men of extraor- 
dinary energy, wisdom, enterprise, and hardihood. Yet, what 
then ? Without the smiles and constant influence of a benign 
Providence working in their fiivor, and mysteriously establishing 
their strength and security, they had never accomplished such 
wonders, espedaUy when exercised for years witii trial, danger, 
and misfortune. 

3. Look at them. Through cold and storm, through sick- 
ness and fiunine, many of them for years made their way; 
and then they are visited by cruel and desolating wars, in which 
they bear the burdens of the mother country ; — they fight her 
battles, sustain her oppressions ; and yet they advance in popa« 
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latkm, extend their commeroe, enlarge their boundaries, and Ikj 
wider and deeper the fi)andations of a future nation. 

4. And, while we look back, with admiration, upon the hndj 
Bjnrit which carried our anceetors through scenes so trying, and 
enabled them to reM> prosperity from the crimsoned fields of bat« 
tie and bloodshed, let us be thankful that our lot is cast m a 
happier day ; and that, instead of sharing in the perils of feeUe 
oolonies, we enjoy the protection and privileges of a free and 
powerful nation. 

5. In addition to the reflection subjoined to the account whidi 
we have given of the " Salem witchcraft," we may add another, 
respecting the danger of popular delusion. In Uiat portion of 
our history, we see a kind of madness rising up, and soon stretch- 
ing its influence over a whole community. And such, too, is iha 
pervading power of the spell, that the wise and ignorant, the 
good and bad, are alike si]d>ject to its control, and, ror the tame 
alike incapable of judgmg or reasoning aright Now, when- 
ever wo see a community divided into parties, and agitated by 
some general exdtement, — when we fed ourselves borne along, 
on one side or the other, by the popular tide, — let us inquire 
whether we are not acting under the influence of a delusion 
which a few years — perhaps a few months, or days — may dis- 
pel and expose. Nor, at suchatime, let us resard our sincerity, 
or our consciousness of integrity, or the seenung deamess and 
certainty of our reasonings, as furnishing an absolute assurance 
that, after all, we do not mistake, and that our opponents are not 
rig^t. 

6. Another reflection, of some importance, and ooe that may 
serve to guard us against censuring too severely the wise ai^ 
good, is suggested by this account of the ** Salem witchcraft." 
It is this, — that the best men are liable to err. We shouldnot, 
therefere, condemn, nor should we withhold our charity from, 
those who fell into occasional error, provided their characten 
are, in other respects, such as to lay claim to our good opimon 
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PERIOD III. 

DISTINGUISHBD FOR THB FRBNCH AND INDIAN 
^ WAR. 

■XTENDINO VBOM THB DBOLABATION OV WAR BT ENO 
LAND AGAINST FRANCE, 1760, TO THB COMMSNOEMSNt 
OV H08TILITIB8 BT GBEAT BBITAIN AGAINST THE AMEB- 
lOAN COLONIES, IN THE BATTLE 01 LEXINGTON, lT7ft. 

1. Up to the openiBg of this period, the history of the several 
eolooies has properly been kept distinct. From this date for* 
'Ward, they are to act more or less together : and, consequently, 
their history blends. 

2. For years, however, that history is little more than a costly 
and sangoinary struggle with French and Indians, in which they 
become involved by reason of their connection with the mother 
ooantry, who decLures war against France ; and her American 
colonies most sustain her in it on this side the water, as they 
had done in her previous contests, to the loss of tiiousands of 
their citizens, and the great impoverishment of their treasuries. 
The colonies had now enjoyed peace but about eight years,^*^ 

* Tbe treaty of Aix la Cbapelle was negotiated in 1748 (eee p. 67), and 
terminated a war, which, though it lasted but a few years, involTed the New 
England colonies and New York in an expense of not less than a million 
pounds sterling. Massachnsetts alone is said to hare paid half this sum, 
and to hare expended nearly four hundred thousand pounds in the expedi- 
tion against Cape Breton. The expenses of Carolina, for the war in that 
quarter, were not less in proportion. 

To supply the deficiency of money, bills of credit were issued to the 
•mount of several millions. The bills issued by Massachusetts, during two 
or three years of the war, amounted to between two and three millions cur- 
rniey; while, at the time of their emission, five or six hundred pounds were 
•qual to one hundred pounds sterling. Before the complete redemption of 
these Ulls, says Br. Trumbull, in those colonies where their credit wai best 
mppotiodf the depreciation wai nearly twenty for one. 
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Vfhen, on the 17th of May, 1756, England made formal deolui* 
iion of war against France, which was reciprocated by the lattei 
power, June 9th. 

3. In narrating the principal events of the French and IndiaQ 
War, we shall have occasion to notice : 

' The causes which led to it ; 
The circumstanoes which opened it ; 
The expedition of Washington against Fort da Quesiie * 
^ Albany plan of union between the colonies. 
' Conquest of Nova Scotia ; 
Defeat of Greneral Braddock ; 
Battle of Lake Georse ; 
^ Expedition against Niagara. 

( Formal declaration of war by Inland against France ; 
1756. } Failure of expeditions against Niagara and Crown Point; 

(Fall of Fort Oswego. 
171^7 S Attempted reduction of Louisborg ; 
*'^'- I Loss of Fort William Henry. 
' Reduction of Louisburg ; 
Failure of expedition against TiooDderpga; 
Capture of Fort Frontenao ; 
Occupation of Fort du Queene ; 
^ Treaty with Mohawks, Senecas, &o. 
' Surrender of l^conderoga ; 
" «« Crown Point ; 
" " Niagara; 
^ Si^ and capture of Quebec 
'Battle of Sillsery; 
French siege of Quebec ; 
Surrender of Montreal ; 
, And the rest of Canada. 
1763. Treaty of peace. 

4. The general cause, leadmg to this war, known as tha 
** French and Indian War,** was alleged encroachments of the 
French upon the frontier English colonial settlements. These 
Battlements extended along the ocean from Newfoundland to 

The losses siutained bj the oolonies, in the fall of manj of their bmreil 
men, daring this and the last Indian war, were severely felt. From 1723 ta 
1749, a period of twenty-eeven years, the losses of Massaohosetts and New 
Ham p s hir e equalled the whole increase of their nombers; whereas, in the 
aatoxal ooorse of population, their numbers would hare more than doobiad 
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Floiida. On the other hand, the French had extended them* 
lelves from the mouth of the St. Lawrence to Montreal ; had 
built forts and trading-houses on Lake Ontario; had settled 
New Orleans ; and, having discovered the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, they decided to connect their southern and northern settle- 
ments by a chain of posts along the line of that river and the 
Ohio, to Ontario ; and, by so doing, to hold territory which 
they^ indeed, claimed by virtue of occupation and exploration, 
bat to whidi the £nglish laid claim on account of Cabot's early 
discovery. Thus these two powers were at issue, and upon the 
tired and impoverished colonies falls the brunt of the war. 

5. The circumstance which served to open the war was the 
allied intrusion of the Ohio Company upon the territoiy of the 
French. This company consisted of a number of influential men, 
from London and Virginia, who had obtained a charter grant of 
nx himdred thousand acres of land, on and near the river Ohio, 
for the purpose of carrying on the frir trade with the Lidians, 
and of settling the country. The Governor of Canada had early 
intellicenoe'**^ of the transactions of this company; and, fearing 
that iSeir plan would deprive ihe French of the advantages of 
the for trade, and prevent communications between Gana£i and 
I/Hiigiana, he addressed a letter to the Grovemors of New York 
and Pennsylvania, claiming the country east of the Ohio to the 
Alle^hanies, and forbidding the further encroachments of the 
Enebsh traders. 

6. The Ohio Company, thus threatened, appealed to the Liea- 
tenant-govemor of Virginia, Dinwiddle, who laid the subject 
before the assembly, which ordered a messenger to be despatched 
4o the French commandant on the Ohio, to demand the reasons 
of his hostile conduct, and to summon the French to evacuate 
the forts which they had recently built in that re^on. 

7. The person intrusted with this service was Georoe Wash- 
zsroTON, who, at the early age of twenty-one, thus stepped forth 
in ihe public cause, and began that line of services which ended 
in the independence of his country. The service to which Wash- 
ington was appointed was both difficult and dangerous; the place 
of his destiiiation being above four hundred miles distant, two 
himdred of which lay through a wilderness, inhabited only by 

* Am yet, the Pemuylvanlans had prindpaUy manaeed the trade with tht 
Cndians. But, being now about to he deprlTed of it by the Ohio Company, 
which was opening a road to the Potomao, they excited the fears of th< 
Tfidiiinn, lest their Unds shoold be taken from them, and gave early intelli* 
I to the French of the designs and transaotions of the company. 
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Indians. He arriyed in safety, bowever, and delivered a lettei 
from Governor Dinwiddie to the commandant.* Having received 
a written answer, and secretly taken the dimensions of the £>rt, 
he returned. The reply of the commandant to Governor Din- 
widdie was, that he had taken possesion of the ooontry under 
the direction of the Govemor-eeneral of Canada, to whom he 
would transmit his letter, and whose orders only he would 
obey. 

». The British ministry, aa being made acqutunted with the 
conduct of the French, instructed &e Virginians to resist their 
encroachments by foroe. Accordingly, a regiment was raised in 
Yirginia, which was joined by an independent company from 
South Carolina ; and, with this force, Washington, early in April, 
1754, commenced hiis march towards the Great Meadows, lying 
within the disputed territories, for the purpose of expelling the 
French. 

9. On his arrival at the Great Meadows, having erected a 
small stockade fort, afterwards called Fort Necessity, he pro- 
ceeded with his force, increased to nearly four hundred men, 
towards the French Fort du Quesne (du-^ane), the present site 
of Pittsburg, with tiie intention of dislodg^g die enemy. 
Hearing, however, that the enemy was approaching, he retired to 
Fort Necessity, where, not long after, he was attacked by nearly 
fifteen hundred troops from Fort du Quesne, under command of 
M. de Yilliers. After an engagement of several hours, De Yil- 
Hers demanded a parley, and offered terms of capitulatioa 
These terms were rejected ; but, during the night, July 4th, 
articles were signed, by whidi WasMngton was permitted, upon 
surrendering the fort, to march with his troops, unmolested, to 
Virginia. Such was the be^ning of open hostilities, which 
were succeeded by a series of other hostilities, characterized by 
the spirit and manner of war, although the formal dedaiation of 
war was not made until 1756, two years after, as already 
mentioned. 

10. The British ministry, peromving war to be inevitaUe, 
recommended to the British colonies in America to unite in some 
scheme for their common defence. Accordingly, a convention 
of del^ates frx)m Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Maryland, with the lieutenant-ffovw- 
nor and council of New York, was held at Albany, in 1754, and 

* The oonnmandaiit was M. de Bt. Pierre; he was oeoapying a fori whioh 
the French called Venango, on the dte of the preaent Tillage of f^axiUii% 
the ohief town of Venango ooontry. 
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a plan^ of union adopted, resembling, in several of its features, 
the present constitution of the United States. But the plan met 
with the approbation neither of the provincial assemblies nor the 
king's council. By the fi)rmer it was rejected, because it gave 
too much power to me crown ; and by the latter, because it gave 
too much power to the people. 

Campaign ov 1755.t — 1. Early in the spring of 1755, 
preparations were made hj the colonies for vigorous exertions 
against the enemy. Four expeditions were planned : — one 
against the French m Nova Scotia, a second acamst the French 
OD the Ohio, a third against Crown Point, and a fourth against 
Niagara. 

2. The expedition agsunst Nova Scotia, consisting of three 
Uiousand men, chiefly from Massachusetts, was conducted by 
Grenerals Monckton and Winslow. With these troops they sailed 
from Boston, May 20th, and on the 1st of June arrived at 
Chignecto, in the Bay of Fundy. After being joined by three 
hondred British troops, and a small train of artillery, they pro- 
ceeded against Fort Beau Se-jour, which, after four days' invest- 

* Aooording to this pUii» ft mad ooancil wm to be formed, of memben 
flhoien by the proyincUd assenUtlies, and sent from all the oolonies ; whioh 
oomoil, with a goyemor-general, appointed hj the orown,and having a ne^;- 
•fciTe Toioe, shoold be empowered to make general laws, to nuse money in 
all the eolonies for their defence, to call forth troops, regulate trade, lay 
daties, Ac. &o. 

The plan, thus matured, was approved and signed, on the fourth of July, 
— the day that Washington surrendered Fort Necessi^, and twenty-two year* 
before the Declaration of Independence, — by all the delegates, excepting 
those from Connecticut, who objected to the negative voice of the governor- 
general. 

One circumstance, in the history of this plan, deserves here to be recorded, 
MB evincing the dawning spirit of the Revolution. Although the plan was 
rejected by the provincial assemblies, they declared, without reserve, that, if 
H were adopted, they would undertake to defend themselves tram the French, 
without assistance from Great Britain. They required but to be left to 
employ their supplies in their own way, to effect their security and predomi- 



The mother country was too jealous to trust such powers with the Ameri- 
eaos ; but she proposed another plan, designed to lay a foundation for the 
perpetual dependence and slavery of the colonies. This plan was, that the 
^yemors, with one or mora of their council, should form a convention to 
eonoert measuros for the general defence, to erect fortifioatiims, raise men, 
Ae. Ac., with power to draw upon the British treasury, to defray all 
eharges ; which charges should be roimbnrsed by taxes upon the colonies, 
laapMed by acts of Parliament. But to allow the British government the 
li^t of taxation, to lay the oolonies under the obligation of a debt to be 
thus liquidated, to subject themselves to the rapacity of king's collectors, 
we scarcely need say was a proposal whioh met with universal disapprobation. 

f For the principal events of the campaign of 1755, the pupil is roferred to 
page 130; and the teacher should question him as to thoee events, and tht 
•wnts of every subsequent campaign of the war. 
12 
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ment, surrendered. The name of the fort was now changed tQ 
that of Cumberland. From this place General Monckton pro* 
Deeded Airther into the country, took other forts in posessicm of 
the French, and disarmed the inhabitants. By this successful 
expedition, the English possessed themselves of the whole coun- 
try of Nova Scotia, a part of which the French claimed; ita 
tranquillity was restored, and {daced upon a permanent basis. 

3. The French force in Nova Scotia being subdued, a difficult 
question occurred, respecting the disposal of the inhabitants. Fear- 
ing that they might join the French in Canada, whom tliey had 
before furnished wiUi intelligence, quarters and provisions, it 
was determined to disperse Uiem among the English colonies. 
Under this order, nearly two thousand miserable occupants of a 
sterile soil, and yet attached to it, and so loyal as to refuse to 
take the oath of allegiance to the King of England, were driven 
on board the British shipping, and dispersed among the English 
colonies. 

4. The expedition agidnst the French on the Ohio was led 
by General Braddock, a British officer, who commenced his 
march from Yir^nia in June, with about two thousand men, fi)r 
Fort du Quesne. Leaving Colonel Dunbar to follow, within the 
heavy bag^ige, he selected twelve himdred troops, and pressed 
forward. When at the distance of some twelve or fourteen 
miles from the fort, he was warned by his officers to guard 
against surprise ; but, too self-confident to receive advice, he urged 
forward his troops, and, on the 9th of July, when within seven 
miles of the fort, he was suddenly attacked by a body of French 
and Indians. Although the enemy did not exceed five hundred, 
vet, afler an action of three hours, Braddock, under whom five 
horses had been killed, was mortally wounded, and his troopn 
defeated,"^ with the loss to the English army of sixty-four out of 
eighty-five officers, and nearly half the privates. 

• Do Haas, in his History of Western Virginia^ maintains, as an unques- 
tionable point of liistorj, that Braddock was shot by one of his own men, by 
(he name of Tom Faosett. Braddock had issued a foolish yet positiTO 
order, that none of the troops should protect themselves behind trees. Re- 
gardless of this, Joseph Faosett, a brother of Tom, had so posted himself ; 
which Braddock perceiving, rode up, and struck him down with his sword. 
Tom saw his brother fall, and immediately drew up his rifle, and shot Brad- 
dock in the back. The ball was stopped, in its passage through the body, by 
a ooat of mail in front. Tom Fausett is said to have died in 1828, at tha 
great age of one hundred and fourcoen years. The sash of General Brad- 
dock (in which he was borne from the field) was presented, in 184G, by a 
gentleman of New Orleans, into whose possession it had come, to GknenU 
Taylor. It was composed of red silk, and the date of its manufacture was 
Interwoven, " 1707." The blood of Qeneral Braddook had left marki npoi 
H of deep diioolo f ationi. 
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5. A remarkable event in the history of this afi&ir remains to 
be told. General Braddock held the provincial troops in great 
ocmtempt Conseqoratly, he kept the Virginians, and other 
provincials who were in tiie action, in the rear. Yet, although 
equally exposed with the rest, &r from being affected with the 
fears that disordered the r^olar troops, they stood firm and 
unbroken, and, under Colond Washington, covered the retreat 
of the r^ular troq)s, and saved them from total destruction. 
The retreat of the army, afrer Braddock was wounded, was pre- 
o^tate. No pause was made until the rear division, under Oolo- 
ng Bnnbar, was met This division, on its junction with the 
other, was seized with the same spirit of flight ; and both divi- 
Bkms prooeeded to Fort Cumberland, a distance of nearly one 
hundred and twenty miles from the place of action. Had the 
troops, even here, recovered their spirits and returned, success 
mi^t still have crowned the expedition. At least, the army 
might have rendered the most important service to the cause, by 
preventing the devastations and inhuman murders perpetrated 
by the Flinch and Indians, during the summer, on the western 
borders of Yir^nia and Pennsylvania. But, instead of adopting 
a course so salutary and important. Colonel Dunbar, leaving the 
"ock and wounded at Cumberland, marched with his troops to 
Philadelphia. 

6. The expedition against Crown Point was conducted by 
General William Johnson, a member of the council of New 
York; and although it Med as to its main object, yet its results 
difllused exultation through the American colonies, and dispelled 
the gloom 'vdiich foUowed Braddock's defeat. The army under 
Johnson arrived at the south end of Lake Georeo the latter part 
of August While here, inteUigence was received that a body 
of the enemy, two thousand in number, had landed at Southbay, 
DOW Whitehall, under command of Baron Dieskan, and were 
marching towards Fort Edward, fi)r the purpose of destroying 
some provisions and military stores. At a council of war, it was 
resolved to detach a party to intercept the French and save the 
fort This party consisted of twelve hundred .men, commanded 
by Colonel I^hraim Williams, of Deerfield, Massachusetts. 
Unfi)rtunate]y, this detachment was surprised by Dieskau, who 
was lying in ambush for them. After a most signal slaughter, 
in wluch Colonel Williams, and Hendrick, a renowned Mohawk 
pachem, and many other officers, fell, the detachment was 
•bliged to retreat. 

7. The firing was heard in the camp of Johnson ; and, as it 
seemed to aj^roach nearer and nearer, it was naturally conjeotored 
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that the English troops were repulsed. The best preparations 
which the time allowed were made to reoeive the advancing foe. 
Dieskau, with his troops, soon appeared, and commenced a spir- 
ited attack. They were received, however, with so much intre- 
pidity, — the cannon and musketry did so much execution among 
their ranks, — that the enemy retired in mat disorder, having 
experienced a signal defeat, rendered stiU more severe by a 
mortal wound received by Dieskau, by which he fell into the 
hands of the English.^ 

8. The expedition against Niagara was oommitted to Gov- 
ernor Shirley, of Massachusetts, whose force amounted to two 
thousand five hundred men. But the season was too &r ad- 
vanced, before his preparations were completed, to effect any- 
thing of importance. Afler proceeding to Oswego, on Lake 
Ontario, the army being poorly supplied witii provisions, and 
the rainy season approaching, the expedition was abandoned, 
and the troops returned to Albany, llius ended the campiugn 
of 1755. 

Campaign of 1756. — 1. In the spring of 1756, Oovemor 
Shirley was succeeded by General Abercrombie, until the arrival 
of the Earl of Loudon, commander-in-chief of all his majesty's 
forces in America. The hostilities of the two preceding years 

* Few eTontfl of no greater mftgnitode leare stronger impreasioni than 
resolted from the battle of Lake Qeorge. Following, as it did, the disoom- 
flture of Braddook, it serred to restore the honor of the British arms, and thft 
tone of the public mind. 

At the time it was meditated to send a detachment, under Oolonel Williams, 
to intercept Dieskaa, the number of men proposed was mentioned to Hen- 
driok, the Mohawk ohief^ and his opinion asked. He replied, ** If they are to 
fight, they are too few. If they are to be killed, they are too many." The 
number was aooordingly increased. General Johnson proposed to divide 
the detachment into three parties. Upon this, Hendrick took three sticks, 
and, putting them together, said to him, ** Put these together, and you can- 
not break them ; take thom one by one, and you will break them easily.'* 
The hint succeeded, and Ilendrick's sticks saved many of the party, and 
probably the whole army, from destruction. 

Among the wnundod of the French^ as already stated, was the Baroa 
Dieskau. He had received a ball through his leg; and, being unable to fol- 
low his retreating army, was found by an English soldUer, resting upon the 
stump of a tree, with scarcely an attendant. Dioskau, apprehensive for hit 
safety, was feeling for his watch, in order to give it to the soldier, when the 
man, suspecting that he was feeling for a pistol, levelled his gun, and 
wounded him in the hips. He was earned to the camp, and treated with 
great kindness. From the camp he was removed to Albany and New York, 
whence, some time after, he sailed for England, where he died. He was a 
superior officer, possessed of honorable feelings, and adorned with highly 
polished manners. One stain, however, attaches to his character. Before 
his engagement with Colonel Williams* corps, he gave orders to his troopi 
aaither to give nor take quarter. 
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had been carried on widumt any formal proclamation of war ; 
but on the 17th of May, as already stated, war was declared by 
Great Britain against France, and, soon after, by Fnmce against 
Great Britain, in torn. 

2. The phin of opera^ns for the campaign of 1756 embraced 
the attack of Niagara and Cbown Point, still in possesmon of 
the French. Both these places were of great importance : the 
former being the connecting link in the line of fortifications 
between Canada and Louisiana ; and the latter commanding 
Lake Champlain, and guarding the only passage, at that time, 
into Canada. But, important as they were, the reduction of 
neither was this year accomplished, nor even attempted, owing, 
diiefly, to the great delays of those who held the chief com- 
mand. Troops were raised for the expedition against Crown 
Point, amounting to seven thousand, the command of whom was 
assigned to Major-general Winslow, of Massachusetts. But 
his march was delayed by obstacles ascribed to the improvidence 
of Abercrombie. 

3. After the mortal wound received by Bieskau at the battle 
of Lake George, the Marquis de Montcidm, an able and enters 

f rising officer, succeeded to the command of the French forces, 
n the month of August, this officer, with ei^ht thousand r^u- 
lar troops, Canadians and Indians, mvested £e fort at Osw^o, 
on the south mde of Lake Ontario, — one of the most important 
posts held by the English in America, — and in a few days took 
it. On the receipt of this intelligence. Lord Loudon, who 
entered upon the command, despatched orders to General Wins- 
low, on his march towards Crown Point, not to proceed. The 
Mi of the fort at Osw^ was most unfortunate for the English ; 
and their loss of men made prisoners, and munitions of war, 
peculiarly severe. 

4. By the capture of this post, the enemy obtained the entire 
command of the Lakes Ontario and Erie, and of the whole 
country of the Six Nations. Sixteen hundred men were made 
prisoners, and one hundred and twenty pieces of cannon were 
taken, with fourteen mortars, two sloops-of-war, and two hun- 
dred boats and batteaux. After this disastrous event, all offens- 
ive operations were inmiediately relinquished, although it was 
then three months to the time of the usual decampment of 
the army. Thus, through the inactivity of a man whose leading 
tadt was indecision, not one object of the campaign was gained. 

Campaign op 1757. — 1. Notwithstanding the failure of the 
campaign of 1756, the British Parliament made great prepara* 
liens to proseeute the war of 1757. Ju July, an armament of 
12* 
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eleren shipfi-of-the-line and fifty transports, with more than ax 
thousand troops, arrived at Hali&x, destined for the reduction of 
Louisburg. The colonies having been raising men for an ezpe- 
dition against Ticonderoga and Crown Point, their disappoint- 
ment was great to learn, from the orders of Lord Loudon, that 
these troops were to be employed against Louisburg. But they 
were obliged to submit; and his lordship proceeded to join the 
armament at Hali&x. So dilatory were Uieir measures, however, 
that, before they were ready to sail, Louisburg was reinforced by 
a fleet of seventeen sail, and with troops to make it nine thou- 
sand strong. On the reo^tion of this intelligence, the expedi- 
tion was t&mdoned. 

2. While weakness and indecifflon were thus marking the 
councils of the English, the French continued to urge on their 
victories. Montcahn, still commander of the French in the 
north, finding the troops withdrawn from Hali&x for the reduc- 
tion of Louisburg, seized the occasion to make a descent on Fort 
William Henry, ffltuated on the north shore of Lake Greorge, 
and garrisoned by three thousand men. With a force of nine 
thouauid, he laid siege to it, and, at the expiration of mx days, 
took it, thus securing the command of the lake, and of ihd west- 
era frontier.* 

3. The defence of Fort William Henry was so gallant, that 
Colonel Munroe, with his troops, was admitted to an honorable 
capitulation. The capitulation, however, was most shamefully 
broken. While the troops were marching out at the eate of 
the fort, the Indians attached to Moutodm's party dragged 
the men ^m their ranks, and, with all the inhumanity of sav- 
age feeling, plundered them of their baggage, and butchered 

*11m def«Doe of the fort ag^st sneh nnmben reflected the highest 
honor upon its braye oommander. Colonel Munroe. Six days was the enemy 
kept at bay wiUi unabated resolution, in full expectation of assistanoe froai 
Oeneral Webb, who lay at Fort Edward, only fifteen miles distant, with an 
army of four thousand men. 

The diaracter of Oeneral Webb oontinues sullied by his unpardonaUe 
indifference to the perilous situation of his brethren in arms at Fort William 
Henry. It deserves to be known, that Sir William Johnson, after very 
importunate solicitations, obtained leave of General Webb to msiroh, with as 
many as would volunteer in the service, to the relief of Munroe. 

At the beat of the drums, the provincials, almost to a man, sallied forth, 
and were soon ready and eager for the maroh. After being under arms 
almost all day, what were their feelings when Sir William, returning from 
head-quarters, informed them that C^neral Webb had forbidden them la 
march! 

The soldien were inexpressibly mortified and enraged; and their com- 
aymder did himself no common honor in the tears he shed, as he turned 
froin his troops, and retired to hii tent. 
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tiiem in oold blood. Oat of a New Hampshire corps of two 
bandred, eighty were missing. It is said that efibrts were made 
by the French to restrain the barbarians ; but the tmth of the 
assertaon may well be doubted, when it is considered that Hont- 
oalm had at least seven thoosand French m command, and yet 
these barbarians were not restrained. 

Campaign op 1758.— 1. In 1758, the celebiated Pitt, Lord 
Chatham, was placed at the head of the administration, and 
breathed a new soul into the British councils, reviyiDg the ener< 
^es of the colonies, weakened and exhausted by a series of ill- 
contriyed and unfortunate expeditions. The tide of success now 
tamed in &7or of the English, who continued, with some few 
exceptions, to achieve one victory after another, until the whole 
of (&nada surrendered to the British arms. Upon coming into 
office, Pitt addressed a circular to the colonial governors, in 
which he assured them of the determination of the ministry to 
send a large force to America, and* called upon them to raise as 
many troops as the number of inhabitants would allow. To this 
call the colonies promptly responded, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
eat and New Biamp^iire, unitedly, raising fifteen thousand 
men, who were ready to take the field in May. 

2. Three expeditions were proposed : — the first against Louis- 
burff ; the second against Ticonderoga; the third against Fort 
du Quesne. 

3. On the expedition aninst Louibbubo, Admiral Bosoawen 
sailed from Hal£&x, May 28th, with a fleet of twenty ships-o^ 
the-line, eighteen frigates, and an army of fourteen thousand 
men, under the command of Brigadier-general Amherst, next 
to wiiom in command was Gleneral Woue. On the 26th of 
July, after a vigorous resistance, this important fortress was 
surrendered, and with it more than five thousand prisoners, 
and large munitions of war. At the same time, St. Johns, with 
Gape Breton, fell into the hands of the English, who now became 
masters of the coast from the St. Lawrence to Nova Scotia. 
The surrender of this fortress was a more signal loss to France 
than any which she had sustained, unoe the commencement of 
the war. It greatly obstructed her communications with Can- 
ada, and was powerfrdly instrumental in hastening the subjuga- 
tion of that country to the British crown. 

4. The expedition against Tioondsbooa was conducted by 
General Aberorombie, now commander-in-chief in America, Lord 
Loudon having returned to England. An army of sixteen 
tiiousand men, nine thousand of whom were provincials, followed 
Ub standardy beades a formidable train of artillery. Having 
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paased Lake George, the anny prooeeded, with great difficulty, 
towards the fortress. Unfortanately, Abercrombie trusted to 
others, who were inoompetent to the task, to reooniKntre the 
ground and intrenchments of the enemy ; and, without a knowl- 
edge of the strength of the places, or of the proper points of 
attack, issued his orders to attempt the lines, without bringing 
up a ^ngle piece of artillery. The army advanced to the charge 
with the greatest intrepidity, and for more than fbur hours main- 
tained the attack with incredible obstinacy. After the loss of 
nearly two thousand in killed and wounded, the troops were sum- 
moned away. The retreat was as unhappy as the attack had 
been precipitate and ill-adyised. Had the siege been prosecuted 
with prudence and vigor, the reduction of the place would have 
been easily acoompHshed, without such a waste of human life, as 
the mrrison amounted to but little more than three thousand 
men.* 

5. After his r^ulse,Abworombie retired to his former quarters 
on Lake George. Here, anxkms in any way to repair the mis- 
diief and disgrace of defeat, he consented, at the soUcitaticm of 
Odonel Bradstreet, to detach him, with three thousand men, 
agunst Fort Frontenac, on the north-west side of the outlet of 
Lake Ontario. With these troops, mostly provincial, Bradstreet 
sailed down the Ontario, landed within a mile of the fort, op^ed 
his batteries, and in two days forced this important fortress to 
surrender. Nine armed vessels, sixty cannon, sixteen mortars, 
and a vast quantity of ammunition, &o. Ac., fdl into his hands. 

6. To dispossess the French at Fobt du Qussns, the bulwark 
of their dominion over the western regions, was a third expedi- 
tion contemplated this year. This enterprise was intrusted to 
General Forbes, who Idt Philadelphia in July, but 'did not 
arrive at Du Qucsne till late in November. The force collected 
for the attack amounted to eiriit thousand e£Eective men. An 
attack, however, was needless, the fort having been deserted by 

* The pMMffe of Abererombie acrosB Lake Oeom, on his wsy with hif 
turmj to Tloonaeron, was e&oted by meaxu of one tbcmBand and thirtj-fiTO 
boat& The splendor of the militaiy parade on the occasion was eminently 
imposing. Dr. Dwight thus describes it : 

«The morning was bright and beaatiAil ; and the fleet moved with exact 
regnlttrity, to the sonnd of fine martial mnsio. The ensigns waved and gilt* 
tered in the sunbeams, and the anticipation of fbtore triumph dione in eveiy 
eye. Above, beneath, around, the soenery was that of enchantment. 
Barely has the sun, since that luminary was first lighted up in the heavens, 
dawned on such a complication of beauty and magnificence.'* How greatly 
did aU this parade, and aU the anticipation indulged, add to the mortaficaUai 
af the defeat which followed t 
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the garrison tlie evening before the arrival of the army. In 
honor of Mr. Pitt, ita name was now changed to Pittsburg. 

7. Another event of this year concurred in bringing to pass 
the fortunate issues of the next. This was a treaty of peace and 
friendship with the Six Nations, and other tribes inhabiting 
between the Apalachian Mountains, the Alleghanies, and the lakes. 
This treaty was concluded at Easton, sixty miles from Philadel- 
phia.* 

Campaign o? 1759. — 1. The campaign of 1759 having for 
its ultimate object the conquest of Canada, three separate forces 
were raised : one, under General Amherst, for the reduction of 
TicoNDEROGA and Crown Point, and thence to proceed to 
Quebec by Lake Champlain and the St. Lawrence; a second, 
under General Prideaux, to proceed acainst Niagara, and thence 
to Montreal ; while a tbdrd, under WoUe, was to ascend the St. 
Lawrence for the siege of Quebec, there to be joined by 
Amheist and his forces. On the 22d of July, Amherst 
reached Ticonderoga ; soon after which it surrendered, the prin- 
cipal part of the ^rrison having retired to Crown Point. Hav- 
ing strengthened Ticonderoga, me army next proceeded against 
that also, of which they took quiet possession, the enemy having 
fled before their arrival. On the arrival of General Prideaux at 
Niagara, July 6, the fort was immediately invested : on the 24th, 
a general battle took place, which decided the fate of Niagara, 
azid placed it in the hands of the English.t 

2. While the English troops were achieving these important 
victories. General Wolfe was prosecuting the most important 
enterprise of the campaign, namely, the reduction of Quebec. 
Embarking at Louisburg with eight thousand men, under convoy 
of Admirals Saunders and Holmes, he landed with his troops, in 
June, on the Island of Orleans, below Quebec. After several 
fruitless attempts to reduce the place, Wolfe decided to avail 
himself of a project said to have been suggested by General 

• The managera of the treatj, on the part of Great Britain, were the Got* 
erAors of Pennaiylvania and New Jersey, Sir William Johnson, four memben 
of the council of Pennsylvania, six members of assembly, and two agentf 
from New Jersey. 

The tribes represented on this occasion, and with which the treaty was 
made, were the Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagoes, Cayugas, Senecas, TuMaro- 
laa, Nantiooques, and Conays, the Tuteloes, Chugnuts, Delawares, Unamies, 
Minisinks, Mohicans, and Wappingers. The whole number of Indians, 
including women and children, present, amounted to fire hundred. 

f Four days previous to this battle, that able and distinguished officer 
Oeneral Prideaux, was killed, by the bursting of a cohom. The command 
iarolTod on Sir William Johnsont who successfully put in execution the plant 
tf bit lamented predecessor. 
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Vownshend, of asoending a precipice of from one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred feet, by which he would reach the Plains of Abra> 
ham, and thus gain access to the enemy in a lees fortified i^t. 

8. Accordingly, the troops were transported up the river 
about nine miles. On the 12th of Septesnber, one hour after 
midnight, Wolfe and lus troops left the ships, and in boats 
mlently dropped down the current, intending to land a league 
above Cape Diamond, and there ascend the bank leading to the 
station ho wished to gain. Owin^, however, to the rapidity of 
the river, they fell below the intenaed place, and landed a mile, 
or a mile and a half, above the city. The operation was a 
critical one, as they had to navigate, in silence, down a rapid 
stream, and to find a right place for landing, — which, amidst sur- 
rounding darkness, might be easily mistaken. Besides this, the 
shore was shelving, and the banks so steep and lofty as scarcely 
to be ascended, even without opposition from an enemy. 

4. About an hour before day, the army began to ascend the 
precipice, the distance of one hundred and fifty or two hundred 
feet almost perpendicular ascent, above which spread the Plaina 
of Abraham. By daylight, September 13th, tlus almost incredi- 
ble enterprise had been efiected ; the desired station was attained, 
the army was formed, and ready to meet the enemy. To Mont- 
calm this intelligence was most surprising. The impassibility 
of ascending the precipice he considered certain, and therefore 
had taken no measures to fortify its line. But no sooner waa 
he informed of the position of the English army, than, percei-^- 
ing a battle no longer to be avoided, he prepared to fight. Between 
nine and ten o^clock, the two armies, about equal in numbers, met 
face to face. 

5. The battle now commenced, inattentive to the fire of a 
body of Canadians and Indians, one thousand five hundred of 
whom Montcalm had stationed in the corn-fields and bushes, 
Wolfe directed his troops to reserve their fire for the main body 

► of the French, now rapidly advancing. On their approach 
within forty yards, the English opened their fire, and the de- 
struction became immense. The French fought bravely, but their 
ranks became disordered, and, notwithstanding the repeated efforts 
of their officers to form them, and to renew the attack, they were 
BO successfully pushed by the British bayonet, and hewn down by 
the Highland broad-sword, that their discomfiture was complete. 

6. During the action, Montcalm was on the French left, and 
Wolfe on the English riffht ; and here they both fell, in the 
eritical moment that decided the victory. Early in the battle, 
Wolfe reoeived a ball in his wiist, bat oontmued to eaooonigt 
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Us men. Shordj after, another ball penetrated his gnnn ; bat 
this wound, although much more severe, he concealed, till a tltird 
ballet pierced his breast He was now obliged, thoa^ reluctant, 
to be carried to the rear of the line. General Monckton suo- 
oeeded to the command ; but, being immediately wounded, was 
conveyed away, upon which the command devolved upon General 
Townshend. Montcalm, fitting in front of his battalion, received 
a mortal wound about the same time, and General Jennezergus, 
his seocmd in command, fell near his side. 

7. Wolfe died in the field, before the battle was ended ; but he 
lived sufficiently lon^ to know that the victory was his. While 
leamng on the shoulder of a lieutenant, who kneeled to support 
Mm, he was seized with the agonies of death : at this moment 
was heard the distant sound, "They fly — theyfly !" The hero 
nised lus drooping head, and eagerly asked, " Who fly? " Being 
told that it was the French — " Then," he replied, " I die happy," 
and expired.^ The result of this battle, so &tal to the heroic 
Wolfe, and yet so honorable to the British arms, was the capture 
of a thousand prisoners, and the death of a thousand Frendi 
troops. The loss of the English scarcely exceeded six hundred, in 
killed and wounded. Five days after, the city capitulated : the 
inhalntants were to enjoy their civil and religious ri^ts, and 
remain neutral during the war. The city was garrisoned under 
ocxnmand of General Murray. The capture ^ Quebec, which 
soon feUowed, important as it was, did not immediately ter- 
minate the war. The French in Canada had still a powerftd 
army, and some naval force above the cit v. 

Campaign o? 1760. — 1. In the ensumg spring, 1760, Mon- 
sieur Levi approached Quebec, from Montr^, assisted by six 
frigates, for the purpose of recovering it from the English. 
G^ieral Murray, who commanded the English garrison, marohed 
to meet him, with only three thousand men ; and, on the 28th of 
April, afrer a bloody battle, feught at Sillsery, . three mUes 
above the city, the En^h army was defeated, with the loss of 
one thousand men, the French having lost more than double 

• "Thif dealb," nys Professor Silliman, "has ftimiahed a grand and 
IBtiietie sabjeot for the painter, the poet and the historian ; and, undoobt- 
•flj, oonsidered as a specimen of mere military glory, it is one of the most 
nblime that the annals of war afford.'' 

Montcalm wa erery way worthy of being the competitor of Wolfe. In 
laknAs, in military skill, in personal courage, he was not his inferior. Kor 
was his death much less sublime. He lived to be carried to the dty, where 
hii last moments were employed in writing, with his own hand, a letter to 
the lfc»gH«i» general, recommending the French prisoners to his care and 
bonanity. When informed that bis wound was mortal, he replied, <* I shall 
mf^ tbra, live to see the rarrender of Quebec." 
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that number. The Englidi retreated to Quebec, to which the 
French now hiid siege. About the middle of May, an English 
squadron arrived with reinforcements, soon after which the 
Irench fleet was taken and destroyed, and the siege was raised. 

2. The attention of General Amherst was now directed to 
the reduoUon of Montreal, the last* fortress of consequence in 
the possesion of the French. To effect this, he detached 
Colonel Haviland, with a well-disciplined army, to proceed to 
Lake Oeorge, Crown Point, and Lake Champlain; General 
Murray was ordered from Quebec, with such forces as could be 
spared from the garrison, while General Amherst himself pro- 
ceeded, with ten thousand men, by Lake Ontario, down the riyer 
St. Lawr^ice. (}enerals Amherst and Murray arrived at Mon- 
treal on the 6th of September, and were joined by Haviland on 
the day succeeding. While preparing to lay siege to the place, 
the commander of Montreal, M. de Yaudreuil, perceiving that 
resistance would ^ ineffectual, demanded a capitulation. On the 
8th, Montreal, Detroit, Michilimackinac, and all the other places 
within the government of Canada, were surrendered to his 
Britannic majesty. 

3. Thus ended a war which, from the first hostilities, had 
continued ear years, and during wMch much distress had been 
experienced, and many thousand valuable lives lost Great and 
universal was the joy of the colonies at the successful termina- 
tion of a contest so bug and severe ; and public thanksgivings 
were generally aj^inteo, to ascribe due honor to ELim who had 
preserved to them their existence and liberties. 

4. While the troops were thus employed in the conquest of & 
Canada, the colonies of Virginia and South Carolina suffered 
invasion and outrage from the Cherokees, a powerful tribe of 
savagee on the west But, in 1761, they were signally defeated 
by Colonel Grant, and compelled to sue for peace. 

5. The conquest of Canada having been achieved, in 1763 a 
definitive treaty, the preliminaries of which had been settled the 
year before, was signed at Paris, and soon afler ratified by the 
Kings of England and France; by which all Nova Scotia, 
Canada, the Isle of Cape Breton, and all other islands in the 
gulf and river St Lawrence, were ceded to tJie British crown. 
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PERIOD IV. 

DIBTINeUIBHBD FOB THB WAB OF THB BBYOLV- 
TION. 

BZTBNDINQ f BOM THB OOMMBNOBMBNT OP H08TILITIBI 
BT GBBAT BBITAIN, A0AIN8T THB AMBBIOAB OOLO- 
BIBS, IB THB BATTLB Of LBZIMGTOB, 1778, TO THB 
DISBABDIMG Of THB AMBBIOAB ABMT, AT WB8T POIBT, 
1788. 

1. " Thb Bevdation in America," the first blood of which was 
shed in tiie battle of Lezinfffon, Massachusetts, on the 19tii of 
April, 1775, was an extraordinary event, and at the time of its 
ocomrenoe was unlooked lor, both by the goyemment and nation 
of Great Britain. That the colonies had long been dissatisfied 
with the conduct of England towards them, and that this dis- 
satia&otion was gradoalfy increaong, was well known ; bat the 
statesmen on the other side supposed that they should be able to 
seoore the submission of the colonies to whateyer line of poUcy 
they mi^t choose to adopt 

^ But they little understood the American character. The 
edonists had, indeed, filial feelings towards the mother country. 
That was their " home ; " and, aside from the treatment they 
met with, they had no desire or inten^n of becoming inde- 
pendent. Had the British statesmen shown kindness towards 
them, they might haye preserved the bond of union ; but, by 
means of n^leot, of acts of oppression, of restriction upon com- 
merce, and abusive taxation, they hastened the very event 
which they so much deplored. Let us advert to some of the 
remote and proidmate causes of the Bevolution. Thew were : 
18 
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A love of liberty inherited firom 

the Pilgrim Fathers. 
Forms of government adopted 

in the colonies. 
Neglect of the mother country. 
Early measures of oppression. 
Restrictions on commerce. 
Prohibitbn of tnanufactores. 
Unjust taxation. 
Tnmsportation of AmerioaiiB to 

England for triaL 



Stamp act. 

Writs of assistance. 

Arrival and conduct of royn 

officers and troops. 
Aflfray of the 5th March, 1770. 
Introduction and destruction ot 

tea. 
First Continental Congress. 
Massachusetts Provindal Afr* 

sembly. 



3. At the era of this great event, thirteen colonies had been 
planted. These were YirKinia, Massachusetts, New Hampslure, 
Connecticut, Bbode IslanoC New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, North and South Carolina, and Geat' 
guBL Different objects were proposed in the establishment of 
Siese colonies. Some had pecuniary pn^t in view. They hoped 
for returns for capital advanced. The northern colonies, on the 
other hand, came on their own concern, at their own expeue, 
and for the enjoyment of religious freedom, of which they wei« 
deprived at home. 

4. Now, was it to be expected that such persons wo^d tamdj 
consent to have that liberty abridged ? If many of ihe Pilgrim 
Fathers had such bve of liberty, would not their descendants be 
likely to have? The spirit of liberty does not easily (Ue; 
especially among a people where everything tends to strengthen 
their physical frame, and increase their moral courage. Felling 
forests, resisting savages, building towns, were quite likely to 
make the young, ardent and ambitious, think of and long fer 
independence. 

5. In the next place, the fi>rms of government adopted bj the 
eolonists conduced to independence. Three forms of goyemment 
existed, — charter, proprietary, and royal. The charter gov- 
ernments were confined to New England; the proprietaiy 
Ipvcmments were those of Maryland, Pennsylvania, tbe 
Carol inas, and the Jerseys. The others were royal govern- 
ments, or those immediately subject to the crown. 

6. Setting aside the royal governments, where the ^irit of 
liberty might be supposed to be kept in check, look at thf 
otliers. As early as 1619, only twelve years fVom its aeit^^ 
ment, a provincial legislature, in which the colomsts were repre- 
iented, was introdu^ into Virginia (p. 31). In Pljmoath 
(p. 89) and in Maasachusetta (p. 46), the colonies oi^ganiaed 
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their bodies politic and sodal upon principles of perfect 
equality. In 1639, only three years after the commencement 
of the Gonneoticat colony, it formed a system of government 
which most admirably provided for the rights of all (p. 75). 
Maryland, Pennsylvania aifd the Carolinas, did essentially the 



7. The very first principles, then, of the colonies, were anti- 
monarchical, and in favor of and tending to liberty. And this 
early spirit was never lost to them. It continued unabated, 
and, indeed, strengthened, until at last it ended in a broad, 
irresistible current against British oppression. 

8. The neglect of Britain contributed to the same result. 
Excepting Geor^ all the thirteen colonies were established, 
and had attamed to considerable strength, without the slightest 
aid from the treasury of England. Nother the crown nor the 
Parliament paid one dollar towards purchasing the soil of the 
Indians. The whole expense fell upon the colonists. The set- 
tiement of Massachusetts Bay cost two hundred thousand pounds. 
Lord Baltimore expended forty thousand pounds in settiing 
Maryland. Virginia cost the first settiers immense wealth. 
The same was true of the original planters of Connecticut. 

9. This they could have borne. But what shall be said of 
the conduct of ikigland, during those lone, fierce, and bloody 
Indian wars, declareii on her account ? fa not one did she 
furnish any pecuniary aid whatever, and seldom any troops. 
She erected no fortifications, and mani&sted no sympatiiy ; hun- 
dreds died, — nay, tho^pands, — some from &mine,some through 
biirdship and fiitigue, and others by the arrow and tomahawk. 
But she heeded it not. Her wars were carried on by the 
colonies, and then they were left to pay the expenses. The 
natural consequences of such a policy are obvious. Teach a 
child to walk early, and he will soon decline your aid. Send a 
son abroad to take care of himself, and he will soon require no 
parental assistance. The colonists, n^lected as they were. 
Boon learned the important &ct, that they could take care of 
themselves. 

10. But that wMch more directiy tended to hasten the Bevo- 
lution than all other causes was parliamentary measures of 
oppression. These consisted of restrictions upon conmierce, pro- 
hlbitions to carry on manufactures, writs of assistance, various 
plans for taxation, and laws by which to send persons to England 
for trial ; tike skject of all which was either to enrich the mother 
country, or to keep the colonies in subjection. 

11. Writs of ftssistanoe were orders lasoed by the Superiof 
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Ooart of the provinoe, requinDg dicrilb and oih^ civil offioen 
to assist tho person to whom they were granted in breaking open 
and searching every place, even private dwellings, if suspected 
of containing prohibited goods. The first application of the kind 
was nuu'.e by the deputy collector of Salem, in 1760. The 
power of the court to grant such writs being called into question, 
a trial was had in the old town-house in Boston. Mr. Gridley, a 
distinguished lawyer, appeared for the crown ; Mr. Thatcher and 
Mr. Otis, fur the merchants. The judges were five in number, of 
whom Lieutenant-governor Hutchinson was one, and the president 
of the bench. The room was filled with deeply anxious citizens. 

12. Mr. Gridley opened the case, and maintained '* that the 
Parliament of Great Britain was the sovereign l^islator of the 
British empire." That body had ordered these writs, and hence 
no more was to be said. Mr. Thatdier followed, and Mr. Otis 
socoeeded him. The elder President Adams was present. 
" Otis," said he, in after times, " was a flame of fire." " To my 
dyin^ day," said Otis, raising his voice in tones of thunder, — "to 
my dying day, I will oppose, with all the powers and faculties 
God has ffiven me, all such instruments of slavery on the one 
hand, ana villany on the other." 

13. The occasion was intensely ezdting. The liberties of the 
people were in danger. Their very dweilingB — those sanctuaries 
where every man should feel safe fi>r himself and for his efl^wts 
— were in jeopardy. So thought the vast throng then gathered ; 
" and they retired," says Mr. Adams, '* each apparently ready, 
as I was, to take arms against ¥nrits o%assistance." The court 
adjourned without coming to a decision. These vrrits were 
afterwards, in a few instances, granted, but were exceedingly 
unpopular. In Connecticut, it is said, they were never issued. 

14. Before the peace of 1763, the subject o£ taxing the colo- 
nies had been wisely let alone. If money was wanted of them, 
the Parliament of England had been content to ask for it, and 
the colonial legislatures had supplied it witJh a willing hand. 
But, now, a different and oppressive policy was begun, ^me first 
act, the avowed purpose of which was a revenue from the colo- 
nies, passed the Parliament, September 29th, 1764, the pre- 
amble to which began thus : — " Whereas, it is just and neces- 
sary that a revenue be raised in America, fi)r deftaying the 
expenses of defending, protecting, and securing the same, we, 
the Commons," &c The act Sien proceeds to lay a duty on 
'* clayed sugar, indigo, coffee, &c. &c., being ike produce of a 
sokmy not under the dominion of his majesty." 

15. This act the colonies did not approve, because it reoogniaed 
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u right to tax ihemwlule unrepreflented in Parliament; whereas 
H was a fondamental law of all right goyemment, — so they 
thought, — that taxation and representation were inseparable. 
Wit£)iit such representation, their property might be taken 
from them, and no voioe to remonstrate. This claim, of the 
right to tax, on the (me side, and the denial of it, on the other, 
was the very hinge on which the Bevolution tamed. 

16. In 1765, the policy thus begun was followed up by the 
passage of the famous stamp act. This ordained that instru- 
ments of writing, such as aeeds, bonds, notes, &o., among the 
ooloniee, should be null and void, unless executed on stamped 
paper, ^r which a duty should be pud to the crown.* 

• TUb aoi oonsiflted of flfty-fiye epeoiflo duties, laid on as many different 
fautmments, in which paper waa naed. For a diploma or certificate of a col- 
lege degree, two ponnds were charged; for a license for selling wine, twenty 
■MUings; for a common deed, one ehilling and sixpence; for a newspaper, 
one h^-penny to a penny; pamphlets, one shilling per sheet; adrertise- 
ments, two shillings; almanacs, fourpenoe. 

Soch a measnre had been suggested daring the administrations of Walpole 
and Pitt. Said Walpole, « I will leave the taxation of America to some of 
my snccessors, who have more courage than I have;" and said Pitt, *< I will 
never bom my fingers with an American stamp act." 

When the bill was brought in, the ministers, and particularly Charles 
Townshend, exclaimed: 

** These Americans, — our own children, — planted by our care, nourished 
by our indulgence, protected by our arms, until they have grown to a good 
degree of strength and opulence, — will they now turn their backs upon us, 
and grudge to contribute their n^ to relieve us ftom the heavy load which 
overwhelms us 1 '* 

Colonel Barr6 caught the words, and, with a vehemence becoming a soldier, 
rose and said: 

M Planted by your oai#! — No ! your oppression planted them in America. 
They fled from your tyranny into a then uncultivated land, where they were 
exposed to almost aU the hardships to which human nature is liable, and, 
among others, to the savage cruelty of the enemy of the country, — a peo- 
ple the most subUe, and, I take upon me to say, the most truly terrible, of 
»ny people that ever inhabited any part of God's earth; and yet, actuated 
by principles of true English liberty, they met all these hardships with 
pleasure, compared with tiiose they suffered in their own country, from the 
hands of those that should have been their friends. 

•« They nourished by your indulgence ! — They grew by your neglect. As 
aoon as you began to care about them, that care was exercised in sending 

Krsons to rule over them, in one department and another, who were, per- 
ps, the deputies of the deputies of some members >f this house, sent to spy 
out their liberty, to misrepresent their actions, and U prey upon them ; men, 
whose behavior, on many occasions, has oauMd the Dl(X)d of these sons of 
liberty to recoil within them; men promoted to the h srhest seats of justice, 
•ome of whom, to my knowledge, wore glad, by going to foreign countries, 
to escape the vengeance of the laws in tiieir own. 

" They protected by your arms ! — They have nobly taken up arms in your 
defence; ha^ia exerted their valor, amidst their constant and laborious Indus* 
try, for the defence of a country whose ftt>ntiers, while drenched in biood. 
its interior parts have yielded, for your enlargement, the littie saviagi of 

13* 
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17. On the arrival of the news of the stamp act in America^ 
a general indignation spread through the country, and resolu- 
tions were passed against the act, by most of the colonial assem- 
blies.* In June, Massachusetts recommended the meeting of a 
Oolonial Congress, to consult for the general safety. To thia 
recommendation eight colonies acceded, namely, Bhode Island^ 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, and South Carolina, — ccumnissioners from each of 
whidi met those from Massachusetts at New York, on the fizsl 
Tuesday of October, 1765. This was the first general meeting 
of the colonies. Timothy Buggies, a commissioner from Massa- 
ohusetta, was chosen president. In their declaration, they ao- 
knowledged their allegiance to his majesty, and their wiUing- 
nesB to render due honor to the rightful aut£»)rity of Parliament ; 
but they claimed that they had interests, rights and liberties, as 
the natural-bom subjects of his majesty; and that, as they ccmld 
not be represented in Parliament, tlmt body had no nght to 
impose taxes on them, without their consent. They declared 

Iheir frngaUtj and the fruits of their toOs, And. believe me, — remember I 
this da J told yon so, — that the same spirit which actuated that peoide at 
first will continue with them stilL" 

The night after this act passed. Dr. Franklin, who was then in London, 
wrote to Charles Thompeon, afterwards seoretarjr of the Continental Con- 
gress, **The sun of liberty is set; the Americans most light the lamps of 
industry and economy." To which Mr. Thompson answered, ** Be assured 
we shall light torches quite of another sort;" thus predicting the convulsions 
which were about to follow. 

* The Assembly of Virginia was the first public body that met, after the 
news of the act reached America. Towards the close of the session, seven 
resolutions, chiefly relating to the rights and privileges of the colonies, were 
introduced into the House of Burgesses, by Patrick Henry, a young maa 
hi^ly distinguished for his moral courage, and bold and manly eloquence. 

The debate on these resolutions was animated, and even violent. Noth* 
ing like tbem had ever transpired in America. They evinced a settled pur> 
pose of reidstance, and conveyed to the ministry of Great Britain a lesson 
which, had they read with unprejudiced minds, might have saved them the 
fruitless struggle of a seven years* war. There were those in the House of 
Burgesttes who strongly opposed the resolutions; but the bold and powerful 
eloquence of Henry l>ore them down, and carried five of them, though 
only by a majority of one ; the others were not adopted. In the heat 
of the debate, he boldly asserted that the king had acted the part of a 
tyrant; and, alluding to the fate of other tyrants, he exclaimed, " Caesar had 
his Brutus, Charles I. his Cromwelx., and George III." — here pausing a 
moment, till the cry of ** Treason, treason!" resounding from several parti 
of the house, bad ended, — he added, *'may profit by their ezAmple; if 
this be treason, make the most of it ! '* 

The next day, in the absence of Mr. Henry, the fifth resolution was rcf* 
•oinded; but that, with the others passed, had already gone forth to the 
world. By the fnends of freedom they were reoeived with enthusiasm, and 
•erved to nise etili higher the justly indignant feelings of a peoide whoM 
tights were didregarded. 
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the stamp act, and other acts of Parliament, to have a manifest 
tendency to subvert the ri^ts and liberties of the colonists. 
This Congress adjourned on the 25th of October ; their proceed- 
ings having been approved bj all the members, except Mr. 
Buggies, of Massachusetts, and Mr. Ogden, of New Jersey. 

lo. The stamp act came into operation on the first day of 
November. But on that day not a single sheet, of all the bales 
of stamps, could have been feund in £e colonies of New Eng- 
land, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and the 
two Oarolinas. They had either been committed to the flames, 
had been re-shipped to England, or were sa&ly guarded by the 
oppositbn, into whose hands they had &llen. A general sus- 
penfflon of all business which required stamped paper was the 
consequence. The printers of newspapers only continued their 
occupation; alleging, hr excuse, that if they had done otherwise, 
the people would have given them such an admonition as they 
little coveted. None would receive the gazettes coming from 
Canada, as they were printed on stamped paper. The courts of 
justice were shut; even marriages were no longer celebrated; 
and, in a word, an absolute stagnation in all the relations of 
0ocial life was established.* 

* It wonld Boaroely be poeriUo to wavej an adequate idea of the feelingf 
of oppo8itk>n to this odious act which pervaded the friends of liberty in 
America. As might be expected, these feelings were manifested in yarions 
riotons prooeedings, which not only eannot be justified, but whidi mar the 
■ublime beautj of a people steadily asserting the rights giren them by the 
God of nature. 

One morning, about the middle of August, there were disoorered two 
effigies hanging on the branch of an old elm, in the southern part of Boston; 
one of which was designed to represent a stamp-officer, — the other a jack- 
boot, out of which rose a homed head, appearing to look round. 

The norelty of the spectacle soon attracted a multitude to the spot, which 
oontinned to increase all day. Towards evening, the effigies were taken 
down, placed on a bier, and carried in funeral procession through seyeral 
streets, — a host following, and shouting, ** Liberty and property foreyer ! — 
no stamps ! " At length, arriying in firont of a house owned by one Oliver, 
which they supposed was intended for a stamp-office, they demolished it to 
its very foundations. 

From this, they proceeded to his dwelling; but finding Oliver had fled, 
they destroyed his fences, broke open the doors of his dwelling, and greatly 
injured his fhmiture. Oa the following day, apprehensive of a second visit 
from this lawless mulUtade, Oliver gave public notice that he had forwarded 
to England his resignation as a stamp-officer. This becoming known by the 
populace, which had assembled to renew the last night's assault, they gave 
three cheers for Oliver, and departed without ddjkg further damage. 

They next proceeded to the mansion of lieutenant-governor Hutchin- 
•on, who, with his family, had barely time to escape. It was now mid* 
night. The work of destruction commenced; and, by four o'clock in the 
morning, ** one of the best-finished houses in the colony had nothing remain- 
ing but the bare walls and floors." The rioters carried ofif between fouf 
mSi five thousand dollars, a large quantity of plate, fiunily pictures and 
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19. About this time, aasooiationB were formed in the colonial 
under the title of Sons of Liberty, the object of which was, b^ 
every practicable means, to oppose the unjust and arbitrary meas« 
ures of the British ffovemment. Added to this, societies were in« 
stituted, including ^males as well as males, the members of whidi 
resolved to forego all the luxuries of life, rather than be indebted 
to the commerce of England. These societies denied themselyes 
the use of all foreign articles of clothing ; carding, spinning and 
weaving, became the daily employment of women of &^on ; 
sheep were forbidden to be used as food, lest there should not be 
found a sufficient supply of wool ; and to be dressed in a smt of 
homo^un was to possess the surest means of popular distinction. 
And 80 true were these societies to their mutual compact, that 
the British merchants and manu&cturers soon be^ to feel the 
necessity of uniting with the colcmies in petitionmg Parliament 
for a repeal of the olmoxious law. 

20. fortunately for the interests both of the colonies and of 
Great Britain, a change took place, about this time, in the 
administration of England, by which Mr. Pitt, and other friends 
of America, came into power. To this new ministry it was obvious 
that measures must be tak^ either to repeal the odious statute, 
or compel America to submit by foroe of arms. The former 
being deemed the wiser course, a motion was made in Parliament 
to that effect ; and though the debate on the question was long 
and angrr, it was at length carried ; but only oy accompanying 
the regaling act by one called the declaratoir act, the language 
of which was that Parliam^t have, and of right ought to have, 
power to bind the colonies in all cases whatsoever. 

21. It was during the debate on the general question that 
Mr. Pitt, the invar^e firiend of the colonies, delivered his 
fiunous speech on American liberty ; in which he declared it to 
be his opinion that the kingdom had no right to tax the colonies ; 
that he rejoiced that they had resisted, and he hoped that they 
would resist to the last drop of their blood. On learning this 
vote, the transports of the people were ungovernable. Impressed 
with the conviction that they owed their deliverance to Mr. Pitt, 
their gratitude knew no bounds ; when he appeared at ihe door, 
in the language of Burke, " they jumped upon him, like childroQ 
on a long abe^t &ther. They dung to him as captives about 

elotbing. Nothing w»8 spared. Bat, as destntetion, and not plunder, waf 
the olij^et of the mob, the street in front of the house, the pext morning, 
uras found strewed with the money, plate and rings. 

The opposition of the friends of liber^ in other plaoet was manifested b| 
prooeedings of a similar kind. 
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ttieir redeemer. All England joined in his applause." In the 
Houae of Peers the opposition to the motion was still obstinate. 
Some of the dukes, and the whole bench of bishops, were for 
fi>rcing the Americans to submit, with fire and sword. 

22. The satisfaction of the colonies, on the repeal of the stamp 
ict, was sincere and universal. Elevated with the idea of hav- 
ing removed an odious and oppressive burden, and believing, 
notwithstanding the declaratory act of Parliament, that the 
right to tax the colonies was at length surrendered, better feel- 
ings were indulged; conmiercial intercourse was revived, and 
larger importations of mods were made than ever. On the 
meeting of the House of Kepresentatives of Massachusetts, a vote 
of gratitude to the king, and of thanks to Mr. Pitt, the Duke of 
Grafton, and others, was passed by that body. By the House of 
Burgesses, in Virginia, it was resolved to erect a statue in honor 
of the king, and an obelisk in honor of all those, whether of the 
House of Peers or of the Cmnmons, who had distinguished 
themselves in favor of the rights of the colonies. 

23. The enemies of American liberty in England had no 
intention, however, of surrendering their &vorite project of 
taxing the colonies. In 1767, another plan was introduced into 
Parliament, namely, an imposition of duties on glass, paper, 
pasteboard, painter's colors, and tea. Mr. Pitt l^ing unable, 
by reason of indisposition, to raise his voice against it, the bill 
passed both houses without much exposition, and received the 
royal assent. At the same time were passed two other acts, — 
the one establishing a new board of custom-house ofiicers in 
America, and the other restraining the Legislature of the 
province of New York from passing any act wh^ver, until they 
ithould furnish the king's troops with several required articles. 

24. These three acts reached America at the same time, and 
again excited universal alarm. The first and second were 
particularly odious. The new duties were only a new mode of 
drawing money from the colonies ; and the same strong opposi- 
tion to the measure was exhibited which had prevailed against 
the stamp act. Several of the colonies, through their colonial 
assemblies, expressed their just abhorrenoe of these enactments, 
and their determination never to submit to them.'^ 

* Soon After the eBtablishment of the new board of oostom-hoaM oflSoen, 
ti Boeton, under the above act, a fit oooasion presented itself for an expres- 
■km of the public indignation. This was the arrival at that port, in Maj, 
1768, of tho sloop Liberty, belonging to Mr. Hanouck, and laden with winei 
from Madeira. 

During the night, most (If her cargo was unladen, and pot into fftoraf ; o« 
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25. The public excitement was soon after increased by the am« 
Val in the harbor of two regiments of troops, under the command 
of Colonel Dalrjmple. These were designed to assist the civil 
magistrates in the preservation of peace, and the custom-house 
cheers in the execution of their functions. On the day after its 
arrival, the fleet was brought to anchor near Castle William. 
Having taken a station which commanded the town, the troops, 
under cover of the cannon of the ships, landed without molesta- 
tion, and, to the number of upwards of seven hundred men, 
marched, with muskets charged, bayonets fixed, martial muao, 
and the usual military paraide, on to the common. In the 
evening, the selectmen of Boston were required to quarter the 
two regiments in the town; but they absolutely refused. A 
temporary shelter, however, in Faneuil Hall, was permitted to 
one regiment. 

26. The next day, the state-house, by order of the governor, 
was opened for the reception of the soldiers; and after the 
quarters were settled, two field-pieces, with the main guard, 
were stationed just in its ^nt. Everything was calculated to 
excite the indignation of the inhabitants, ^e lower floor of 
the state-house, which had been used by merchants as an 
exchange, the representatives' chamber, the court-house, Fan- 
euil Hail, were all filled with soldiers. Guards were placed at 
the doors of the state-house, through which the council must 
pass, in going to their chamber. The common was covered with 
tents. Soldiers were constantly marching and countermarching 
to relieve the guards. The sentinels challenged the inhabitants 
as they passed, llie Lord's day was profaned, and the devotion 
of the sanctuary disturbed by the sound of drums and other 
military music. 

27. In February, 1769, Parliament went a step beyond all 
that had preceded, in an address to the king, requesting him td 
give orders to the Governor of Massachusetts to take notloe 
of such as might be guilty of treason, that they might be sent to 
England and tried there. A measure more odious to the people 

tho fbUowing day, the eloop was entered at the onstom-hoiue, with a few 
pipes onlj. A disoovery being made of these &ets, by the costom-hofua 
officers, the vessel was seized, and by their order remoyed alongside of tb« 
Komncy, a ship-of-war then in harbor. The conduct of the custom-house 
officers, in this transaction, aroused the indignant feelings of the Boetonians, 
who unwarrantably attacked the houses of the officers, and eren aasaolted 
their persons. No prosecutions, towever, could be sustained, from the ezeited 
•tate of public feeling. Finding themselves no longer safe in town, tha 
officers prudently sought protection on board the Bomney, and subaeqiieiit^ 
l«tir«i lo CaaUe WilUam. ^^ 
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Hi America, or more hostile to the British constitution, could 
not be named, than for a man to be torn from his country, to be 
tried by a jury of strangers. 

28. During the session of Parliament, in 1770, a bill waa 
tntroduoed abolishing duties imposed by the act of 1767 on all the 
articles, except tea. This partial suspension of the duties served 
to softep the feelings of the Americans ; but the exception in 
relation to tea, it was quite apparent, was designed as a salvo to 
Iho national honor, and an evidence that the British ministry 
were unwilling to relinquish the right of Parliament to tax the 
eolonies. 

29. While aflSiirs were in this posture, an event occurred 
which produced great excitement, especially in Massachusetts. 
This was an aflfray, on the evening of the 5th of March, 1770, 
between several of the citizens of Boston, and a number of Brit- 
ish soldiers stationed at the custom-house. The quarrel com- 
menced on the 2d inst., at Gray's rope-walk, between a soldier 
and a man employed at the rope-walk. The provocation waa 
given by the citizen, and a scufBe ensued, in which the soldier 
was beaten. On the 5th, the soldiers, while under arms, were 
insulted, and dared to fire. One of them, who had received a 
blow, fired at the aggressor ; and a single discharge from six 
others succeeded. Three of the citizens were killed, and five 
dangerously wounded. The town was instantly thrown into the 
greatest commotion ; the bells were rung, and the general cry 
was, " To arms ! " In a short time, several thousands of the 
citizens had assembled, and a scene of blood must have ensued, 
but for the promise of Governor Hutchinson, that the afifair 
should be settled to their satisfaction in the morning. Captain 
Preston, who commanded the soldiers, was committed with them 
to prison. Upon their trial, the captain and six soldiers were 
acquitted ; two were convicted of manslaughter. For several 
Bobsequent years, the evening of the day on which this outrage 
was committed was commemorated by the citizens of Boston ; and 
the event gave occasion for addresses the most warm and 
patriotic, serving to waken up and increase the spirit of the 
Bevolution. 

80. During the summer of 1772, another event occurred, 
which presented a fresh obstacle to a reconeiliation between 
America and the mother country. This was the destruction, by 
the people of Rhode Island, of a British armed schooner, called 
the (jaspee, which had been stationed in that colony to assist tbe 
board of customs in the execution of the revenue and trade laws. 
Tkm 'testmction of the vessel grew out of an odious requisition of 
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her oomnumder, upon Hie masters of packets, imyigatiiiff the bay, 
to lower their colors on passing the schooner. On the 9& of June, 
this requisition was made on the captun of the Proyidenoi 
packet, as she was sailing into the harbor of Newport Upon 
his refusal, a shot was fired finom the schooner, which imme- 
diately made sail in chase. By dexterous management of thi 
master of the packet, he led the schooner on to a sli^, where she 
grounded, and remained fast. At night, a number of fi^ermeo 
headed by several respectable menmants of Providence, madi. 
themselves masters of her, and set her on fire. When tb 
knowledge of this event came to the governor, a reward of fivb 
hundred pounds was offered for the discovery of the offenderr, 
and the royal pardon to those who would confess their guil« 
Commissioners were appointed also to investigate the offence 
and bring the perpetrators to justice. But, after remaining somu 
time in session, they reported that they could obtun no eil* 
dence, and thus the affiiir terminated. 

81. In 1773, an important measure was adopted by most oi 
the colonies, namely, the appointment of committees of correspond 
ence and inquiry, in various parts of their respective territories 
by means of which a confidential and invaluable interchange o< 
opinions was kept up between the colonies, and great unitjr o\ 
sentiment was diereby promoted. This measure had its origu 
in Boston, in an assembly of whose citizens a committee wai 
a^^inted to address the several towns in tlw c(dony, and ^d 
urge upon them the importance of an unanimous expression of 
their feelings with regsurd to the conduct of the British ministry. 
These proceedings being communicated to the House of Burgesses, 
in Virginia, that body passed a resolution appointing a committer 
of correspondence and mquiry, whose business it was to obtain the 
most early and authentic intelligence of the proceedings of the 
British government in relation to the colonies, and to maintain a 
correspondence with the other colonies touching all afiidrs of 
mutual interest. Similar committees of correspondence uid 
inquiry were appointed by the different colonial assemblies, and 
a confidential interchange of opinion was thus kept up between 
the colonies, and which served greatly to produce unity of senti- 
ment and harmony of action. 

32. During these movements, a plan was devised by the 
British Parliiunent to introduce tea into the colonies ; little of 
which had, for some time, been imported, from a determination 
not to pay the existing duty upon it To enable the East India 
Company to export their teas, which had greatiy accumulated in 
their wuehouses, the British minister introduced a bill into Par 
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liamcnt, allowing the company to export their teas into America, 
with a drawback of all the duties paid in England. As this 
would make the tea cheaper in America than in Great Britain, 
it was presumed that the Americans would pay the small dutpr 
upon it, which was only three pence. On the passage of this 
bill, therefore, the company made a shipment of large quantities 
of tea to Charleston, Philadelphia, New York and Boston. But, 
before its arrival, the resolution had been formed by the inhab- 
itants of those places that it should not even be landed. The 
cargo destined for Charleston was, indeed, landed and stored, but 
was not permitted to be ofifered for sale. The vessels which 
brought tea to Philadelphia and New York were compelled to 
return to England, without even having made an entry at the 
custom-house. 

33. It was designed by the leading patriots of Boston to make 
a nmilar disposition of the cargoes expected at that place ; but, 
on their arrival, the consignees were found to be the relations or 
firiends of the governor, and they could not be induced to resign 
their trust Several town-meetings were held, at which spirited 
resolutions were passed, among which was one, that no consider- 
ations would induce the inhabitants to permit the landing of the 
tea. 




34. It was in this state of things that the citizens of BosUni 
i^dn assembled; and while the discussions were going on, a 
14 
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captain of a yessel was despatched to the governor to request a 
passport At length, he returned to say, that the govemcHr 
refiised. The meeting was immediatelj dissolved. A secret 
plan had been formed to mingle the tea with the waters of the 
ocean. Three different parties soon after sallied out, in the coe- 
tome of Mohawk Indians, and precipitately made their way to 
the wharves. At the same time, the citizens were seen in 
crowds directing their course to the same place, to become spec- 
tators of a scene, as novel as the enterprise was bold. Without 
noise, without tumult, the tea was taken from the vessel by the 
conspirators, and expeditiously offered as an oblation ** to the 
watery god." 

35. Intelligence of these proceedings being communicated, in 
a message from the throne, to both houses of Parliament, that 
body, by way of retaliation, passed a bill (March 7th, 1774), 
called the " Boston Port Bill," by which that port was pre- 
cluded from the privilege of landing or discharging, or of load- 
ing and shipping goods, wares and merchxmdise. A second bill 
followed, essentially altering the charter of the province, — 
making the appointment of the council, justices, judges, &c., 
dependent upon the crown, or its agent. To these was added 
a third, authorizing and directing the governor to send any 
person indicted for murder, or any other capital offence, to 
another colony, or to Great Britain, for trial. 

86. On the arrival of these acts, the town of Boston expressed 
its views in the following vote : " That it is the opinion of this 
town, that, if the other colonies come into a joint resolution to 
stop all importation from Great Britain and the West Indies, 
till the act for blocking up this harbor be repealed, the same 
will prove the salvation of North America and her liberties." 
Copies of this vote were transmitted to each of the colonies ; and 
as an expression of their sympathy with the people of Boston in 
their distress, the House of Burgesses, in Virginia, ordered that 
the day on which the Boston port l^ill was to take effect should 
be observed as a day of fasting and prayer.* 

87. During these traasactions in Massachusetts, measures had 
been taken to convene a Continental Congress. On the 4th of 
September, 1774, deputies from eleven colonies met at Phila- 
delphia, and elected Peyton Randolph, the then late speaker of 

* The trords AVhigi and Tories were »boat this tL *)e introdnoed, as th« 
distinguishing names of parties. By the former %4B meant those who 
&Tored the oaose of Boston, and were aealoos in supporting the colonies 
against the Piirliament ; by the latter was meant the fikvorors of Greal 
Britain. 
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Uie mrmnia assembly, president, and Charles Thompson secre- 
taiy. IhiriDg its session, this body agreed upon a declaration 
of their rights; recommended the non-importation of British 
goods into the country, and the non-exportation of American 
produce to Great Britain, so Ions as their grievances were 
unredressed. They also voted an ad£*ess to his majesty, and like- 
wise one to the people of Oreat Britain, and anoUier to the 
Frenoh inhabitants of Canada.* 

88. On the 5th of October following. General Gace sum- 
moned a meeting of the provincial assembly ; but, before that 
period arrived, judging their meeting inexpedient, he counteracted 
the writs of convocation. The assembly, however, to the num- 
ber of ninety, met at Salem, where, the governor not attending, 
they adjourned to Conoord. Here, having chosen John Hancock 
president, they adjourned to Cambridge, where they drew up a 
plan for the immediate defence of the province, by enlisting men, 
af^inting general officers, &c. In November, this assembly again 
met, and resolved to equip twelve thousand men, to act in any 
emergency ; and to enlist one-fourth part of the militia as minute- 
men. At the same time, a request was forwarded to Connecti- 
cut, New Hampshire and Rhode Island, jointly to increase this 
army to twenty thousand men. 

89. On the opening of the following year (January 7th), Lord 
Chatham, Mr. Pitt, afler a long retirement, resumed his seat in 
the House of Lords, and introduced a conciliatory bill, the object 
of which was to settle the troubles in America. But the efiforta 
of this venerable and peace-making man wholly failed, the bUl 
not only being rejected by a large majority, but its rejection was 

* The Congreu of 1774 bu Justly been oelebrated, from that time to the 
preient; and ito celebrity will eontinae while wisdom finds admirers, and 
patriotism is regarded with Teneration. Both at home and abroad, they 
were spolcen of m terms of the highest admiration. Abroad, the Earl of 
Chatham, in one of his brilliant speeches, remarked of them : " Ilistory, 
my lords, has been my favorite study ; and in the celebrated writings of 
Mitiqoity have I often admired the patriotism of Greece and Rome; but, my 
lords, I must declare and avow, that, in the master states of the world, X 
know not the people or senate who, in such a complication of diflBoult ciromn« 
stances, can stand in preference to the delegates of America assembled iq 
General Congress at I^iladelphia.'* At home, they were celebrated by i 
ftatlTe and popular bard, in an equally elevated strain: 

^ Now meet the ftithers of this western clime *, 
Nor names more noble graced the rolls of ftune, 
When Spartan firmness braved the wrecks of time. 
Or LaUan virtue fimned the heroic flame. 

**Noi deeper thought the imnxNrtal sage inspired. 
On Solon's lips when Grecian senates hung ; 
Nor manlier eloquence the bosom fired. 
When genius thundered from the Athenian toognt." 
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followed, the next day, by the passage of a bill to restiam the 
trade of the New England provinces, and to forbid their fishing 
on the banks of NewfouncUand. Soon after, restrictions were 
imposed upon the middle and southern colonies, with the excep- 
tion of New York, Delaware, and North Carolina. This biU, 
designed to promote disunion among the colonies, happily fiuled 
of its object 

40. We have thus given a succinct account of the system of 
measures adopted by the ministry of England toward the 
American colonies, dler the peace of 1763, — measures most 
imfeeling and unjust, but which no petitions, however respectM, 
and no remonstrances, however loud, could change. Satisfied <tf 
this, justice permitted the people, and self-respect and self-pres- 
ervation loudly summoned them, to resist by force. The crisis, 
therefore, had now arrived ; the signal of war was given, and the 
blood shed at Lexington opened the scene. 

PRINCIPAL EVENTS OP ITtft. 



Battle of Lexington. 
Reduction of Ticonderoga. 
Battle of Bunker's Hill. 
Capitulation of St. Johns and 
Montreal. 



Repulse at Quebec, — DeatJi of 

Montgomery. 
Cessation of Royal Govenunenl 

in the Colonies. 



1. Learning that a large quantity of military stores had been 
collected by the Americans at Concord, General Gage,=*^ the 
king's governor, detached Lieutenant Smith and Major ritcaim, 
with eight hundred grenadiers, to destroy them. Meanwhile, 
the greatest precaution was taken by Grovemor Gage to prevent 
the intelligence of this expedition from reaching the country. 
Officers were dispersed along the road, to intercept expresses 
who might be sent from Boston. But the precaution proved 
ineffectual. The alarm was given, and was rapidly spread by 
means of church-bells, guns, and volleys. 

2. On reaching Lexington, on the morning of the 19th of 
April, some seventy of the militia had assembled, and were 
under arras. On seeing them on the parade, near the choroh. 
Major Pitcairn rode up to them, and, with a loud voice, cried 
out, ** Dispei^e, disperse, you rebels ! throw down your arms, and 

* General Thomas Gage was born aboat the year 1721. He entered the 
army yoong. lie sooeeeded Governor Hutchinson as Goremor of Massa- 
^osetts Bay. He took strong and decided measures, and hastened tha 
Beyolation. In October, 1775, he resigned his oommand to Sir WilUans 
Howe. His death ocoorred in 1788. 
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disperse ! " The sturdy yeomanry not immediately obeying hia 
orders, he approached nearer, discharged his pistol, and ordered 
his soldiers to fire ; upon which, eight were killed, and several 
wounded. From Lexmgton, the detachment proceeded to Con- 
cord, and destroyed the stores. After killing several of the mili- 
tia, who came forth to oppose them, they retreated to Lexington 
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with some loss, the Americans firing upon them from behind 
walls, hedges, and buildings. 

3. Fortunately for the British, a reinforcement of nine hun- 
dred men, some marines, and two field-pieces, here came to their 
assistance ; but, being greatly annoyed by the patriots, they con- 
finued their retreat to Bunker's Hill, in Charlestown, and the 
lay following crossed over to Boston. The British lost, in killed 
and wounded, during their absence, two hundred and seventy- 
three. The loss of the Americans amounted to eighty-eight, 
killed, wounded, and missing. Thus flowed the first blood of 
the Revolution, — shed wantonly, but which was poured out 
freely on the altar of American liberty ; firing the bosoms of 
thousands, as the intelligence spread, and rousing them to defend 
their country against British tyranny and oppression. 

4. It was at once decided to be important to secure the fort- 
resses at Ticonderoga and Crown Point. Accordingly, a num- 
ber of volunteers, from Connecticut and Vermont, under com- 
mand of Colonels Ethan Allen and Benedict Arnold, marched 
•gainst Ticonderoga, and, on the 10th of May, took it by sar< 
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prise, the garrison being asleep. On the arrival of Allen, ht 
demanded the surrender of the fort. " By what authority ? *• 
asked the commander. *'I demand it," said Allen, ''in the 
name of the great Jehovah, and of the Continental Congress*'' 




The summons was instantly obeyed, and the fort was, with its 
valuable stores, surrendered. The capture of Crown Point soon 
followed. 

5. In June following (17), a still more memorable event 
occurred, — The Battle of Bunker's Hill, as it is commonly 
called ; or of Breed's Hill, where the battle was actually fought, 
— a high eminence in Charlestown, within cannon-ehot of Bos- 
ton. The evening preceding, a detachment of one thousand 
Americans was ordered to make an intrenchment on Bunker's 
Hill ; but, by some mistake, they proceeded to Breed's Hill, and, 
by the dawn of day, had thrown up a redoubt eight rods square 
and four feet high. On discovering this redoubt in the morn- 
ing, the British commenced a severe cannonade upon it fit)m 
f^veral ships and floating batteries, and from a fortification on 
Copp's Hill, in Boston, which was continued until afternoon. 
The Americans, however, urged on their defences, and, during 
the forenoon, lost but a single man. Between twelve and one 
o'clock, three thousand British, under command of Major-gene- 
ral Howe and Brigadier-general Pigot, crossed Charles river, 
with an intention to dislodge the Americans. As they advanced, 
the British oommenoed firing at some distance from the redoubt; 
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but ihe Americans reserved their fire until the enemy weie 
within twelve rods. They then opened, and the carnage was 
terrible. The British retreated in precipitate concision, but 
were rallied, and again led to the attack. The Americans now 
Buffered them to approach within six rods, wheu their fire mowed 
them down in heaps, and again they fled. 

6. Unfortunately for the Americans, their ammunition now 
fiuled ; and, on the third charge of the British, they were obliged 




to retire. The British lost in this engagement two hundred and 
twenty-six killed, — among whom was Major Pitcaim, who first 
lighted the torch of war at Lexington, — and eight hundred and 
twenty-eight wounded. The Americans lost one hundred and 
thirty-nine killed, and of wounded and missing there were three 
hundred and fourteen. Among the killed was the lamented 
(General Warren. 

7. The horrors of the scene were greatly increased by the 
conflagration of Charlestown, efiected, during the heat of the bat- 
tle, by order of Greneral Gkge. By this wanton act of barbarity, 
two thousand people were deprived of their habitations, and prop- 
erty to the amount of one hundred and twenty thousand pounds 
sterling perished in the flames. Wanton, however, as the burn- 
ing was, it wonderfuUy enhanced the dreadful magnificence of 
the day. To the volleys of musketry and the roar of cannon, — 
to the shouts of the fighting and the groans of the dying, — to 
the dark and awful atmosphere of smoke, enveloping the whole 
peninwila, and illumined in every quarter by the streams of fin 
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from the various instraments of deaih, — the conflagration of six 
hundred buildings added a gloomy and amazing grandeur. In 
the midst of this waving ls£e of flame, the loHj steeple, con- 
verted into a blarang pyramid, towered and trembled over the 
vast pjre, and finished the scene of desoktion. To the Ameri« 




18 oonsequenceB of this battle were those of a decided vio* 
tory. They learned that their enemies were not invincible. 
At the same time, they were made to feel the importance of 
stricter discipline and greater preparations. As the result of 
the battle spread, the national pulse beat still higher, and the 
arm of opposition was braced still more firmly. 

8. On the 10th of May, a second session of the Continental 
Congress was held at Philadelphia. As military opposition to 
Great Britain was now resolved upon by the colonies, and had 
actually commenced, it became necessarv to fix upon a proper 
person to conduct that opposition. The person unanimously 
selected by Congress was George Washington, a memlier of 
their body from Virginia.* Following the appointment of GeO' 

*The honor of haying suggested and adyooated the choice of this illiutri- 
cos man is justly ascribed to the elder President Adams, at that time a 
member of the Continental Congress. The army was at this time at Oam* 
bridge, Massachusetts, under General Ward. As yet, Congress had nol 
adopted the army, nor had it taken any measures to appoint a commaoder- 
in-ohief. These points could with safety be neglected no longer. This Mr. 
Adams dearly saw, and by his eloquence ixtduced Congress to appoint a day 
Whan tha mtjeet should be disooned. 
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eral Washington was the appointment of four major-generals, 
Artemas Ward, Charles Lee, Philip Sohujler, and Isr^ Put* 
nam; and eight brigdier-generals, Seth Pomeroy, Richard 
Montgomery, JDavid Wooster, William Heath, Joseph Spenoer, 
John Thomas, John Sullivan, and Nathaniel Greene. 

9. On Ins arrival at Cambridge, on the second of July, 
Washington was received with joyful acclamations by the Ameri- 
can army. He found it, consisting of fourteen thousand men, 
stretched from Boxbury to Cambridge, and thence to Mystic 
river, a distance of twelve miles-; while the British forces occu- 
pied Bunker and Breed's ELill, and Boston Neck. 

10. The attention of the American commander was immedi- 
ately directed to organizing his undisciplined forces ; and while 
so employed, Grenerals Schuyler and Montgomery proceeded with 
one tlK)usand men to the investment of St. Johns» the first Brit- 
ish port in Canada (one hundred and fifteen miles north of 
Ticonderoga). On reaching St Johns, the health of Schuyler 
fiuling, he returned to the latter place, while Montgomery took 
Dossesaon of the former important post on the 8d of November. 
Next, he proceeded to Montx^, which having capitulated without 
reustanoe, he continued his route towards Quebec. Before his 
arrival, however. Colonel Arnold, who had been despatched by 

The da,j was fixed. It oame. Mr. AcbmB went in, took the floor, urged 
the meMore of adopting the army; and, after debate, it passed. The next 
thing was to get a lawful oommander for this Uwful army, with supplies, 
Ao. All looked to Mr. Adams, on tliis oooasion; and he was ready. H« 
took the floor, and went into a minnto delineation of the oharootor of Gen- 
eral Ward, bestowing on him the epithets which then belonged to no one 
else. At the end of this eulogy, he said, " But this is not the man I hare 
ebosen.'* He then portrayed the charactor of a commander-in-chief suoh 
as was required by the peculiar situation of the colonies at that juncture; 
and after he bad presented the qualifications in his strongest language, and 
given the reasons for the nomination he was about to make, he said, ** Oen- 
Uemen, I know these qualifications are high ; but we all know they are need- 
ful, at this crisis, in this Cju<9f. Does any one say that they are not to be 
obtained in the country ' I reply, they are: they reside in one of our own 
body, and he is the person whom I now nominate — Gxorob Washington, of 
Virginia!" 

Washington, who sat on Mr. Adams' right hand, was looking him intontly 
in the £EMe, to watoh the name he was about to announce; and, not expeotinff 
it would be his own, he sprang from his seat, the moment he heard it, and 
rushed into an adjoining room, as quicldy as though moved by a shook of 
electricity. 

An adjournment was immediately moved and carried, in order to give the 
members time to deliberate on so important a measure. The following day, 
Wasliington was unanimously appointed commander-in-chief of the American 
forces; and, on presenting their commission to him, Congress unanimously 
adopted the resolution, **that they would maintain and assist liim, and 
adhere to him, with their Uvea and Ibrtonafly in the cause of Amerioan lib* 
trty." 
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Washington, with one tboosand men, ^m Cambridge, had 
reached that capital by the way of the river Kennebec,* and 
had already ascended the Heishta of Abraham, where the braye 
Wolfe had ascended before him; but he had retreated some 
twenty miles distant, and was here awaiting the arrival of 
Montgomery. 

11. As soon as a jonction had been effected between these 
generals, they proceeded to lay si^ to the city. At the expira- 
tion of a month, finding no prospect of success, the plan was 
adopted of scaling the w^ls. For this purpose, two attacks were 
made, at the same time, in different quarters of the town. The 
attempt, however, proved unsuccessful ; and, to tbe great crief of 
the Americans, &tal to the brave Montgomery.t He fell while 
forcing a barrier ; and with him fell two distinguished officers, 
Captain McPherson, his aid, and Captain Cheeseman. Upon 
this repulse, Arnold retired a short distance from Quebec, where, 
in an encampment, he passed a rigorous winter. On the return 
of spring, 1776, finding his forces inadecmate to the reduction 
of Quelwc, he retired. By the 18th of June, the Americans, 
having been compelled to relinquish one post after another, had 
wholly evacuated Canada. 

12. During tlus same year, Virginia, through the indiscretion 
of Lord Dunmore, the royal govei^ior, was involved in difficulticH 
little short of those to which the inhabitants of Massachusetts 
were subjected. From the earliest stages of the controversy 

* Seldom was there an expedition attempted, during the American war, in 
which more hardahip was endured. In ascending the Kennebec, tbe troopf 
were constantly obliged to work against an impetuous current, and often to 
haul their batteaujt up rapid currents and over dangerous falls. Nor was 
their march through the country, by an unexplored route of three hundred 
miles, less difficult or dangerous. They had swamps and woods, motmtains 
and precipices, alternately to surpass. Added to their other trials, their 
provisions failed; and, to support life, they were obliged to eat their dogs, 
cartouch-boxcs, clothes, and shoes. While at the distance of one hundred 
miles from human habitation?, they divided their whole store, about four 
pints of flour to a man. At thirty miles' distance, they had baked and 
eaten their lost pitiful morsel. Yet the courage and fortitude of these men 
continued unshaken. They Were suSforing in their country's cause, — were 
toiling for wives and children, were contending for the rights and blessings 
of freedom. After thirty -one days of incessant toil through a hideous wild> 
omess, they reached the habitations of men. 

fHichard Montgomery was bom in the north of Ireland, in 1737. He 
possessed an excellent genius, which was matured by a fine education. Ho 
entered the army of Great Britain, and was with Wolfe at the surrender of 
Quebec, in 1759. But he espoused the cause of freedom; and in that oaose 
he fell, deplored by all. In 1818, New York, his adopted state, removed his 
remains to her own metropolis, where a monument has been erected to kk 
m&morj. 
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witli Oreat Britam, the Yirgmians had been in the fbremort 
rank of opposition ; and, m common with other provinces, had 
taken measures for defenoe. These measures the royal governor 
attempted to ^wart, by ^e removal of guns and ammunition, 
stored by the people in a magazine. The conduct of the gov- 
ernor roused the inhabitants, and occasioned intemperate ezpres- 
rions of resentment. Apprehending personal danger. Lord 
Bunmore retired on board ihe Fowey man-of-war, from which 
he issued his proclamation, instituting martial law, and proffer- 
ing fireedom to such slaves as would repdr to the royal 
standard. Here, also, by degrees, he equipped and armed 
m number of vessels ; and, upon being refused provisions by the 
provincials from on shore, he proceeded to reduce the town of 
T^orfolk to ashes. The loss was estimated at three hundred 
thousand pounds sterling. Nearly six thousand persons were 
deprived of their habitations. In like manner, the royal governors 
of Nortli and South Carolina thoi^hji it prudent to retire, and 
seek safety on board men-of-war. Koyal government generally 
terminated this year throu^out the country, the king's governors, 
&r the most part, abdicating their governments, and taking 
zefiige on board the English eSij^ing. 

FBINOIPAL XVBNTS Of 1776. 



BvBooation of Boston. 
Defence of Fort Moultrie. 
Declaration of Independence. 
Occupation of New York by 

Washington. 
Arrival of Boyal Troops. 
Failure of Negotiations. 
Battle on Long Island. 



Execution of Hale. 
British Occupation of N. Fork. 
Battle of White Plains. 
Betreat of Washington. 
Surrender of Forts Washington 

and Lee. 
Battles of Trenton and Prinoe- 
I ton. 



1. In the spring of 1776, Oeneral Washington proposed the 
ezpulfflon of the British army from Boston, oy direct assault. 
But, in a coundl of war, it was judged expedient rather to take 
possession of and fortify Dorchester Heights, which commanded 
the harbor and British shipping. Accordingly, in the evening 
of the 4th of March, a covering party of eight hundred, followed 
by a working party of twelve hundred, with mtrenching tools, 
took possession of the heights, unobserved by the enemy ; and, 
by morning, had constructed fortifications, which completely 
sheltered them. The English admiral, on examining the works, 
daidared that, if the Americans were not dislodged firom theii 
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pomtaon, his Tesseb oonld no bn^er remain in safety in the 
narbor. It was determined, thererore, by the British, to evacu- 
ate Boston ; and, on the 17th of March, the troops, under com- 
mand of Lord William Howe, suooessor of General Gage, sailed 
for Halifax.* 

2. While affiurs were proceeding thus at the north, a plan 
was devised for the reduction of Charleston, South Carolina, by 
ihe united forces of General Clinton from New York, and m 
large sauadron, directly from England, having on board two 
thousand five hundred troops, under Sir Peter Parker. Ch&x^ 
ton had been fortified; and a rude fort erected on Sullivan's 
Island, six miles below, and commanding the channel leading to 
the town. The garrison of the fort cbnsisted of on\j about four 
hundred men, under command of Colonel Mouhne. On the 
fort were mounted twenty-six cannon, of eighteen and nine 
pounders. On the 28th of June, a strong force, under (Jen^nl 
Clinton, advanced against the fort ; while the British squadron, 
consisting of two fifty-gun ships, and four frigates, each of twenty- 
eight guns, besides smaller vessels, commenced a bombardment, 
which continued from eleven o'clock in the morning till seven in 
the evening. But, to the great mortification of the British, they 
were repulsed, wiUi signal injury to their shipping, and with the 
loss of nearly two hundred men, while the loss of the Americans 
was but ten kiUed and twenty-tnro wounded. By this repulse 
of the British, the Southern States obtained a recite from the 
calamities of war for two years and a half.t 

* The rear gnard of the BriUsh ma soaroely or.t of the town, when Washing- 
ton entered it on the other aido, with oolors displayed, drams beating, and idl 
the forms of victory and triumph. He was received by the inhabitants wiUi 
demonstrations of joy and gratitude. Sixteen months bad the people suffered 
the distresses of hunger, and the outrages of an inaolent soldiery. 

The town presented a mblancholy spectacle at the time the army of Wash- 
ington entered. Oii9 thousand five hundred loyalists, with their £uuilies, had 
just departed on board %||§ British fleet, tearing themselves from home and 
friends, for the love of ^e royal cause. Churches wer^ stripped of pews and 
benches for fuel, sho^ were opened and rifled of goods to clothe the army* 
and houses had been pillaged by unfeeling soldiery. 

t The fort on Sullivan's Island was a square pen, constructed by Colonel 
Houltrie, of palmetto logs. General Lee, who was appointed to the oommand 
at the south, arrived just after the fort was finished ; and, in derision, called 
it a ** SUugbter Pen," and requested Governor Rutledge to have it immedi- 
ately evacuated. This, however, the latter declined, and Moultrie determinod 
to stand the siege. 

The day of attack was bright and beautifrd. The wind being fair,- th« 
British fleet came proudly on, and one after another took the stations assigned 
them. Never, perhaps, were hopes brighter or more sanguine than thoM 
of the British. like Presoott at the batUe of Bunker's HiU, however, itfool- 
kie directed the men to wait hii orders. At length, these orders otune. Th» 
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8. ]>iiri]if^ these transactions in the soath, ijie Continental 
Congress was in session, deeply engaged in discussing, among 
other important subjects, that of declaring America free and inde- 
pendent. Pursuant to the general wi^, on the 8th of June^ 
Aichard Henry Lee, of Y irgmia, introduced a resolution to that 
eiffisct, and supported it, as did others, with great fi)rce. On 
the 11th, a committee was appomted to draf^ a declaration, con- 
sisting of Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, 
Boffer Sherman, and Kobert K Livingston. 

i. Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Adams, standing at the head of the 
committee, were requested by the other members to act as a 
sub-committee to prepare the drafl ; and Mr. Jefferson drew up 
the paper. The honor of it, therefore, belongs to Mr. Jefferson. 
Some changes were made in it on the su^estion of other mem- 
bers of the committee ; and others by ^ngrei^, while it was 
under discussion. But none of them altered ike general char- 
acter of the instrument. While Mr. Jefferson was the author 
of the declaration itself, Mr. Adams was its great supporter on 
the floor of Congress. This was the unequivocal testimony 
of Mr. Jefferson. " John Adams," said he, on one occasion^ 
*' wa» our Colossus on the floor : not graceful, not elegant, not 
always fluent in his public addresses, he yet came out with a 
power, both of thought and of expression, that moved us from 
our seats." And at another time he said, " John Adams was 
the pillar of its support on the floor of Congress; its ablest 
advocate and defender against the multiflirioua assaults which 
were made against it." 

5. On the arrival of the day assigned, the subject was resumed ; 
and, on the 4th of July, 1776, upon the report of the forcing 

fire on both sides was ierriUe. But the old ** Slwighter Pen *' held out, and 
dealt death and destrnotion on every side. Lee, firom a distance, mvtohed 
Houltrie's movements, and was amazed. Moultrie hfahself, after the fint 
onset, lighted his pipe, and rolled forth volumes of smoke, while his gona 
•rolled forth their balls amid volumes of fire. 

Among Moultrie's garrison was a Sergeant Jasper. In the wannest of the 
eontest, the flag-staff of the fort was shot away, and fell to the outside of the 
raisparts, on the beach. To recover it was a most perilous enterprise. But, 
nothing daunted, Jasper leaped upon the beach, and, running the entire 
length of the ramparts, picked it up amidst a shower of balls, and plaoed it 
a^un upon the parapet. On visiting the fort, a few days after. Governor Rut- 
ledge took his sword from his side, and presented it to Jasper, as a reward for 
his heroic conduct ; following this, the aooomplished Mrs. Elliot presented a 
pair of elegant colors to the regiment of Moultrie. These colors were, at a sub* 
sequent day, at the siege of Savannah. There, as at Fort Moultrie, they were 
abot down ; and, in an attempt to replace them, Jasper was mortally wounded. 
Yet, whUe ho sUll lived, he sent the sword presented to him to his fiither, 
and to Mrs. ffllkit this message : «TeU her that I lost my lift snpportlQg 
the colon vbioh she presented to my regiment.*' 

15 
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eominittee, thirteen confederate oolonies diasolyed their allepaaoe 
to the Britaah orown, and declared theooselTes free and inde- 
petideni, under the name of the thirteen United States of 
Anwirina^ Thb dcokration was ordered to be handscHnely 
engrossed on parchment; and, on the 2nd of Augost, 1776, was 
■jgned by all the members then present, and by some who were 
not members on the 4th of Jnly."*^ It was then published 
abroad, and was everywhere received with transports of joy. 
TbiO ensi^ of royalty were now destroyed, public processions 
were nuMC, bells were run^, cannon were fired, with other 
suitable dononstrations of public exultation. 

6. On taking possession of Boston, Mowing the evacuation 
of it l^ the British (p. 168), Washington proceeded to place it 
in a posture of defence; which having accomplished, early in 
April he moved, with his main army, to New York, in antici- 
pation of an attempt on the part of the British to occupy it them- 
selves. For greater security, he stationed a considenDble force at 

* A lignAtare to this iostrament wu an aot of serioiu oonoem. In Sng* 
land, it would be regarded as treaaon, and ezpoie any man to the halter cr 
the blook. This the signers weU knew; yet they proceeded to the trans- 
aotioD, prepared, if defeat should follow, to lead, without repining, in Uie way 
to martyrdom. The only signature, on the original document, whiitt 
•xhibits indications of a trembling hand, is that of Stephen Hojndns; but he 
had been afllioted with the palsy. In this work of treason, John Huioock 
led the way, as President of the Congress; and by the foroe with which he 
wrote, he seems to have determined that his name should never be erased. 
Ihe pen with which these signatures were made has been preserved, aad is 
now in the cabinet of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 

The number i^o signed the Declaration was fifly-six; and' the average 
length of their lives was about sixty-five years. Four of the number 
attained to the age of ninety years and upwards; fourteen exceeded eighty 
years; and twenty-three, or one in two and a half, reached threescore and 
ten. The longevity of the New England delegation was still more remark- 
aUe. Their number was fourteen, the average of whoso lives was se^enty- 
flve years. Who wiU affirm that the unusual age to which the signers, as a 
body, attained, was not a reward bestowed upon them for their fidelitry to 
their country, and the trust which they in general reposed in the overruling 
providence of God 1 Who can doubt the kindness of that Providence to the 
American people, in thus prolonging the lives of these men, till the prinoi- 
pies for which they had contended, through a long series of years, had been 
acknowledged, and a government been founded upon them 1 

Of this venerable body not a single one survives. They are now no 
more. They are no more, as* in 1776, bold and fearless advocates of inde- 
pendence. They are dead. But how little is there of the great and good 
which can die! To their country they yet live, and live forever. They live 
in aU that perpetuates the remembrance of men on earth; in the recorded 
proofii of their own great actions, in the o£&pring of their own great interest. 
In the deep-engraved lines of public gratituifo, and in the respect and 
homage of mankind. They live in their example; and they live emphati- 
«Jly, and wiU live, in the influence whkh thehr Uves and a&rts, their rain- 
efades and opinions, now exerdse, and wiU oontiniM to exerdse, on the a&irt 
9i men. not only in oar own oonntry, but thioni^ont the elriliaed worid 
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Brooklyn, on Lon^ Island, while the remainder took poet in the 
eity itself. Waskngton's aggregate number now was seyenteen 
thousand men. 

7. As to. the design of ihe British general the patriot chief 
was not mistaken ; ror, in June, General Howe * arrived from 
Hali&z, and on ^e 2d of July took possession of Staten Island. 
Soon after, he was joined by his brother, Admiral Howe, from 
England, and by the forces under Clinton,t from the south, 
making in all the formidable force of twenty-four thousand 
veteran troops. The object of this movement was, besides keep- 
ing possession of New York, to command the Hudson, and thus 
to communicate with Canada, and also to separate the eastern 
and western colonies from acting in concert. 

8. While the armies were In this relative position. Admiral 
and Qeneral Howe addressed a letter to " George Washington, 
Esq.," informing him that they were commissioned by ^e home 
government to settle existing difficulties between Great Britain 
and her colonies ; but, as the letter did not recognize the official 
tide of Washington, he declined receiving it. Their powers, 
however, it was subsequently ascertained, were altogether inade- 
quate to the important object proposed. 

9. Having thus failed in their attempts at negotiation, the 
British jgencrals decided upon a direct and powerM attack of 
the Americans on Long Island, now under command of General 
Putnam. This attack was made on the 27th of August, and 
resulted in the loss to ihe Americans of one thousand men, while 
the loss of the British did not much exceed four hundred. The 
American Generals Sullivan, Sterling and Woodhull, were 
among the prisoners. In the heat of the engagement, General 
Washington crossed over to Brooklyn ; and, on seeing some of his 
best troops slaughtered or taken, he uttered, it is said, an exclam- 
ation of anguish. But, deep as his anguish was, and much a» 
he wished to succor his troops, prudence forbade the calling in 
of his forces from New York, as they would by no means have 
sufficed to render his army equal to that of the English. 

10. After the sad repulse at Brooklyfi, perceiving the occu- 
pation of his position on Long Island to be of no probable 
importance, Washington withdrew his troops to New York, and 
soon after evacuated the city ; upon which, on the 15th of Sep- 

• Sir William Howo was a fine figure, — full six feet high, and admirablj 
well proportioned. In person he strongly resembled Washington. Hii 
mannera were polished, graoeful, and digidfied. 

t Sir Henry Clinton was short and fkt, with a Ml faoe, prominent nose, 
and animated countenance. In his manners he was polite and courtly, bfU 
more ftiimal and distant than Howe. 
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tom1)er, the British entered it. Seldom, if ever, was a retreal 
ooDduoted with more ability and prudeDoe, or under more fiivor- 
able auspices, than that of the American troops from Long 
Island. The necessary preparations having been made, at eight 
in the rvening of the 29tli the troops b^gan to move in the 
greatest silence. But they were not on board their veasels before 
eleven. A violent north-east wind, and ihe ebb tide, which 
rradered the current very rapid, for a time prevented the pas- 
sage ; but, fortunately, the wind suddenly veered in their fovor, 
and enabled them to reach the opposite side. About two o*clock 
in the morning, a thick fog (and, at that season of the year, 
extraordinary) covered all Long Island, whereas the air waa 
perfectly clear on the side of New York. Notwithstanding tlie 
entreaties of his officers, Washington remained the last upon the 
shore. It was not till the next morning, when the sun was 
already high, and ^e fog dispelled, that the £nglish perceived 
the Americans had abandoned their camp, and were sheltered 
finom pursuit 

11. On retiring from New York, Washington occupied, for a 
short time, the heights of Harlem ; but, finding his position, at 
that point, too hazardous, he removed, and, wiUi a part of his 
forces, took post at White Plains. Tlie British followed, and 
on the 28th of October a partial engagement ensued, during 
which several hundreds fell on both sides, but neither party 
could daim a decided advantage. 

12. About the time that Washington and his army took post 
at Harlem, it was deemed important to ascertain the state of the 
British army on Long Island. For this purpose, Ciqptain Nathan 
Hale, a voung officer of liberal education and aoocnnplished man- 
ners, volunteered his services. He entered the British army 
in disguise, and obtained the information desired ; but, on his 
return, he was apprehended, and sent to (General Howe, who 
delivered him to the cruel Marshal Cnnningbam, by whom he 
was ordered to execution without a trial. He was not allowed 
a Bible, nor the attendance of a minister. Wb last observation, 
at the place of execution, was, " that he only lamented that he 
had but one life to lose for his country." 

13. Although not defoated, Washington wisdy removed his 
forces to North Castle, about five miles further north. As the 
British general indicated an intention of attacking the American 
posts on the Hudson, with a view to penetrating into New Jer« 
ley, Washington, leaving three thousand troops with Colonei 
Blagraw, for the defence of Fort Washington, crossed the Hud 
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Km, and joined General (Greene, in his camp, at Fort Lee.^ On 
the 16th of November, the former of these fortresses was attacked 
by a strong force ; and although the defence made by C!olonel 
Magraw was resolute, he was compelled to surrender to the 
enemy, one thousand of whom, however, had been killed in the 
assault. Two days after. Lord CSorfiwallis t crossed the Hudson, 
with six thousand men, and proceeded against Fort Lee. For- 
tunately, the garrison had opportunity to escape, and effected a 
junction with Washington, who, meanwhile, had retreated to 
Newark, on the south side of the Passaic. 

14. Finding Newark, however, too near his triumphant foe, 
Washington next retreated to Brunswick, on the Baritan, and 
Lord CSomwallis on the same day entered Newark. The retreat 
was still continued from Brunswick to Princeton, from Prince- 
ton to Trenton, and from Trenton to the Pennsylvania side of 
the Delaware, ihe pursuit being urged with so much rapidity 
that the rear of the American army, while engajsed in demolish- 
ing the bridges which they had crossed, was onen within sight 
and shot of the van of the enemy, employed in building them up. 

15. This retreat through Now Jersey was made unckr circum- 
stances of the deepest depression. The Americans had just lost 
the two forts, Washington and Lee, and with the former nearly 
three thousand men. Numbers of the militia were daily claiming 
to be discharged ; and enen the regular troops, as if struck with 
despair, deserted in bodies. This left the army of Washington 
80 reduced, that it scarcely amounted to three thousand men ; and 
even these were poorly fed, were without tents to shelter them 
from the inclemency of the season, and in the midst of a popula- 
don even hostile to the republic. . Added to this, numbers of the 
leading characters, both in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, were 
chang^g sides, and making peace with the enemy. This exam- 
ple becune pernicious, and the most prejudicial effects were to 
be apprehended from it. But, in the midst of so much adversity, 
Washington did not seem to despair of the public safety. On 
the contrary, as darkness hovere(l around, he trimmed more care- 

* Fort Waahington was on the east bank of the Hndson, eleven miles 
ahoTe New York. F6rt Lee was on the west side of the Hndson, and ten 
miles from the dtj. It stood on a rocky summit, three hundred feet above 
the river. 

t Inperson, Lord Comwallis was short and thiok set, but not so oorpulent 
as Sir Henry Clinton. He had a handsome nose ; his hair, when young, was 
li^t, and rather inclined to sandy; but at the time of his leaving, after 
i& importantand decisive battle of Torktown, it had become somewhat gray. 
He winked badly with one eye. He was uncommonly easy and afiable i« 
his manners. He was a great friend to his country's caose, and a moil 
detanDSned fi>e to Ameriea. 
15* 
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fiillj the lamp of hope ; and while the hearts of others sank ui 
despondency, he manifested the greater firmness, oonstancj, and 
fortitude. 

16. The object next aimed at by the British general was the 
occupation of Philadelphia ; and the only obstacle which pre- 
vented it was the position of Washington, on the Pennsylvania 
side of the Delaware. While waiting for the freezing of that 
river, to allow him to cross, the British general pla^ about 
four thousand German troops along the river from Trenton to 
Burlington, while strong detachments were stationed at Prince- 
ton and New Brunswick. The remainder of the British army 
were scattered about the villages of New Jersey. 

17. In this state of things, Washington conceived the plan 
of re^rossing the Delaware, and of attacking the German troops 
stationed at Trenton so suddenly as not to allow them the assist- 
ance of the maia body. Accordingly, on the night of the 25th 
of December, the American troops detached for this service, 
ocmsisting of two thousand four hundred men, arrived in the 




dusk of the evening at the bank of the river. The passage by 
the troops and artillery, it was expected, would be effected before 
midnight. But the cold was so intense, and the river so 
obstructed with floating ice, that the landing of the artillery waa 
not accomplished, until four in the morning. An immediate anci 
predpitate march was made towards Trenton, with the hope of 
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rcadusg it before day. But a Uiick fog Betting in, so rotarded 
their march, that they did not reach Trenton until eight o'clock; 
yet, it this late hour, the Hessians had no suspicion of the 
approach of the enemy. Incapable, therefore, of making any 
defence, and hemmed in on all sides, they were obliged to ror- 
render, to the number of nearly one ^ousand. Some thirty or 
forty were killed, among whom was a C!olonel Hahl, the command- 
ing officer. 

18. To the American cause, ihe success at Trenton was as 
anspidous as it was mortifying to the British. To regain 
the ground lost, Oomwallis forthwi^ concentrated lus forces at 
Princeton ; and, on ihe 2d of January, 1777, marched out to the 
attack of Washington, who had again crossed the Delaware, and 
had taken post at Trenton. That night the British encamped 
not for distant, elated at the prospect of a victory ibe ensmng 
morning. 

19. The morning came, but Washington and his troops were 
gone. He had projected ano^er bold enterprise, which was to 
proceed under coyer of ni^t to Princeton, where Oomwallis had 
left a portion of his troops, and ^ve them battle. Accordingly, 
renewing his camp-fires, and whue they were burning brightly, 
he withdrew ; and, at sunrise, unexpectedly fell in with two 
British re^ments, upon which a spirited contest ensued. The 
Americans fought wdl ; but just as they were giving way, Wash- 
ington himself headed ihe main body, and led them to the 
at^u^. ffis bravery gave impulse to his troops, and the enemy 
were put to rout. Instead of pursuing them, however, he hast- 
ened forward to Princeton, where was stationed anotiier red- 
ment Of this he made three hundred prisoners, while £e 
remain«'«er sought safety in flight. The loss of ike Americans 
was not severe in numbers, but several valuable officers were 
kilfed and wounded. Among the former was ihe brave Gen- 
eral Mercer; among the latter. Lieutenant James Monroe, in 
after years President of the United States. 

20. The victories of Trenton and Princeton were of agnal 
importance to ihe American people, and especially to ihe inhab- 
itants of New Jersey, who had long suffisred from the presence 
of the British, and from thdr exactions, and even brutalities. 
They were h^hly gratified, and thdr courage greatly revived. 
Soon after, the rov^ army retired to winter quarters at New 
Brunswick, and Washington to Morristown, where his army wai 
generally inoculated with the small-poz. Thus closed the cam* 
paignofl776. 
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PBINOIPAL EVKNT8 Of 1T77. 



ArriTal of Marquis de La- 

%eti6. 
Aiwistanoe rendered by France. 
Burning of Danburj. 
Rencontre at Ridgefield. 
Movement of British Army. 
Battle of Brandjwine. 



Occupation of Philaddj^iia. 
Battle of G^rmantown. 
Invasion of Burgojne. 
Battle of Bennington. 
Battles of Saratoga and Stilt 

water. 
Surrender of Buigojne. 



1. The spring of 1777 opened wi^ a pleasing event, in Um 
history of the American struggle. This was the arrival, in 
April, of the young, ardent, distinguished Marquis de La&yette, 
intent on joining Sie American standard. Dunng the preceding 
year. Dr. Franklin, Silas Dean and Arthur Lee, had been com- 
missioned to proceed to France to solicit a loan of money of the 
French government, and an acknowledgment of the independ* 
ence of the United States. Dr. Franklin arrived in Paris in De- 
cember, and was cordiaUj received, as the worthy representative 
of a people struggling fi)r liberty. Through his efforts, the 
French government secretly &vored the Americans, allowing 
arms to be taken from the public arsenals, and prizes taken by 
American privateers to be sold in French and West India 
ports. 

2. The necessities of the United States heang thus brought 
befi)re the people of France, excited tiieir (^mpa^y, while tJie 
noble chanicter of Washingtod called forth their admiration. 
Several French officers were thus prompted to of^ tiieir ser- 
vices to ^e Americans, and La&yette among the number. At 
his own expense, he hired a vessel to transport him to the United 
States, and of Washington solicited permission to serve without 
pay ; but Congress, in token of their estimation of his generous 
conduct, invested him with the commission of Major-general. 

8. During the same month, a large quantity of public stores 
were burnt at Danbury, in Connecticut, by General Tryon, with 
two thousand men, from New York, together with eighteen dwell- 
ings. Three of the inhabitants were wantonly murdered, and 
thrown into the flames. After accomplishing their object, the 
enemy retreated to their shipping on the sound. In a rencontre 
with some militia, headed by Scneral Wooster, he received a 
mortal wound. At Ridgefield, (Jeneral Arnold attacked them 
with sreat spirit, with a small militia force. In this latter place 
they burnt several houses. Before reaching the sound, they had 
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ineorred a loss of nearly three hundred men. The loss of tiia 
Americans did not exceed one hundred. In testimony of their 
pense of the heroic conduct of Wooster and Arnold, Congress 
voted a monument to ^e former, and a properly caparisoned 
horse to the latter. 

4. Towards the dose of May, the American army, augmented 
to nearly ten thousand men, moved firom their winter encamp- 
ment at Morristown, and took post at Middlebrook, about ten 
miles firom New Brunswick, the encampment of the British. 
For a time, ihe movements of General Howe indicated an inten* 
tion of attacking Washington ; but, on ascertaining the strengtii 
of the American posts, he suddenly changed his purpose, and 
having concentrated his army at Staten Island, embarked, with 
eighteen thousand men, on the 23d of July, and put forth 
to sea. 

5. Penetrating his design, Washington immediately put hk 
army m motion towards Philadelphia, to prevent, if possiUe, ita 
occupation by Howe ; and had already advanced beyond Wil- 
mington, when the Britash army, which, proceeding up the 
Chesapeake, had landed at the head of Elk river, in Maryland, 
was announced as approaching. His superior strength admon- 
ished Washington to wi^draw across the Brandywine ; but here 
he decided to make a stand for the defence of Philadelphia. 

6. On the morning of the 11th of September, the armies 
engaged, and continued the contest nearly the entire day. In 
the sequel, the Americans were compelled to retreat, fixst to 
Chester, whence they proceeded to Philadelphia. In the above 
battle, several £)reign officers distinguished tliemselves ; among 
whom were Count Pulaski, a Polander, and La&yctte, the lat- 
ter of whom was wounded, while endeavoring to rally the 
fu^tives. 

7. Not considering the battle of Brandywine as decisive, Con- 
gress, then in session in Philadelphia, recommended Washington 
to risk another engagement. Accordingly, on the 16th, he 
recrofised the Schuylkill, and advanced against the British at 
Goshen. But a violent storm occurring, the armies were compelled 
to deier the contest. Soon after, Washington abandoned Phila- 
delphia, and took post at Pottsgrove, thirty-five miles north-west. 
An easy access to Philadelphia being now presented, Howe 
entered it on the 26th, stationing his army at Germantown, some 
six miles distant, — Congress having adjourned to Lancaster. 

8. Immediately a^r the occupation of Philadelphia, the 
attention of G^eral Howe was drawn to the reduction of som« 
brlB on the Delaware, which rendered the navigation of that river 
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ttnaafe to the British. Aooordingly, a part of the vioyal arnr^ 
was detached for that porpoee, which coming to the Imowledga 
of Wadiiiigtcm, he seized the opportunity to attack the remain- 
der, at Oermantown. 

9. This attack, which occurred on the 4th of Octoher, 
resulted, after a severe action, in the repulse of the Americans, 
with a loss double that of the British. The latter now removed 
to Philadelphia, where they continued a long time inactive, 
while Washington, retreating, took post at Skippack, eleven miles 
firom Germantown. The repulse of the Americans at German- 
town caused deep chagrin to Washington ; and the more, 
because the commencement of the battle was apparently so 
auspicious to the Americans. The ultimate failure of the latter 
was attributed to the inexperience of a part of the troops, and 
to embarrassments arising from a fog, which increased the dark- 
ness of the night. Congress, however, expressed their approbation 
of Washington's plan of attack, and hi^y applauded the cour- 
age and firmness of ihe troops. 

10. While such was the progress of military operations in the 
Middle States, important events were taking place in the north. 
It has already Wien noticed (p. 162) that, in May, 1775, 
Ifioonderoga and Crown Point had been taken by surprise, by 
Colonels AUen and Arnold ; that, in the ensuing &11, G^nend 
Montgomery had reduced the fort of St. Johns (p. 165), cap- 
turdR Montreal, and made an inefiectual though desperate assault 
upoi^ Quebec. On the return of spring, the American army 
gradually retired up the St. Lawrence, and, afler a loss of one 
post and another, in June, 1776, entirely evacuated Canada 
(p. 166). 

11. In the spring of 1777, it was settled in England that an 
invasion of the States should be attempted from the north, and 
a communication formed between Canada and New York. 
Could such a plan have been executed, it would obviously have 
precluded intercourse between New England and the more 
southern states. The execution of the plan was committed to 
General Burgoyne,* who left Canada with seven thousand 

* Genenl John Bargoyne was the natural son of Lord Bingley. He waf 
i4>pointed to a command in America, in 1775. He was a very pompoof 
man, and wrote such pompous addresses that he excited the ridicule of tht 
Americans, by whom he was called*' Chrononhotonihologos,** After the battH 
■f StiUwator, some one composed the following : 

** Bargoyne, nncoDscioas of impending fiUes, 
Could cat his way throogh woods, but not thrDUi^ Oatb.'* 

^Am hii funendw, he ntnrned to England. He died in 178S 
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kpops, besides a powerfbl train of artillery, and several tribes 
of Lidians ; and on the 1st of July, invested Ticonderoga. 
The American garrison at this time amounted to three thousand 
men, under command of General St. Clair. 

12. Deeming this force inadequate to maintain the post, 
especially as Burgoyne had taken possession of Mount Defiance, 
which commanded l^conderoga, and not having provisions to 
sustain the army for more than twenty days, St. Clair suddenly 
abandoned the &rt,and,bya circuitous route, — first into Vermont 
and thence to the Hudson, — joined General Schuyler, com- 
manding the main army of the north. After this junction, the 
whole armv continued to retire to Saratoga and Stillwater, and at 
length took post on Yan Shaick's Island, in the mouth o^ the 
Mohawk, on the 18th of August. 

13. After taking possession of Ticonderoga, (abandoned by St 
Clair,) Burgoyne, witb the great portion of his troops, proceeding 
up ti^e lake, destroyed the American flotilla, and a consider- 
able auantitv of baggage and stores, at Skeensborough. Having 
haltea at this place ror nearly three weeks, he proceeded to Fort 
Edward, cm the Hudson, where he arrived only on the 30th of 
July, his way having been obstructed by Schuyler's army, which 
felled trees across me road, and demolished the bridg^, while 
on their retreat. 

14. While at this latter place, a detachment of his army, oon- 
osting of five hundred English and one hundred Indians, under 
Colonel Baum, who had been despatched to seize a magazine of 
stores at Bennington, in Vermont, was totally defeated, by a 
party of Vermont troops, called Green Mountain Boys, and a 
detachment of New Hampshire nulitia, under command of Gen- 
eral Stark. Baum, on his arrival near Bennington, learning that 
the Americans were strongly intrenched at that place, halted, 
and despatched a messenger to General Burgoyne, for a rein- 
fi)rcement. General Stark, now on his march, with a body of 
New Hampshire militia, to join General Schuyler, receiving 
intelligence of Baum's approach, altered his movement, and col- 
lected his force at Bennington. Before the expected reinforce- 
ment could arrive. Stark, having added to his New Hampshire 
eorps a body of Vermont militia, determined to attack Baum in 
his intrenchments. Accordingly, on the 16th of August, an 
attack was made, which resulted in the flight of Baum's detach* 
ment, at the moment in which the reinforcement of troops, 
despatched by G«ieral Burgoyne, arrived. With the assistance ol 
these, the battle was now renewed, but ended in the discomfiture 
tf the British fi>rces, and with a loss on their part of about seven 
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hundred in killed and wounded, among whom was Colonel 
Baom himielF. The loss of the Americans was about one hun< 
dred. This battle at Bennington greatly revived the courage of 
the Americans, and as greatlj di^ppointed the hopes of ^ur< 
gajne, as it served matenallj to embarrass^and retard his move* 
ments. 

15. The ^tuation of this general was now seriouslj perplex- 
ing. To retreat was to aban£>n the object of his expedition ; to 
advance seemed replete with difficulty and danger. This latter 
step, however, at length, appearing the most judicious, on the 
14th of September he passed the Hudson, and advanced upon 
Saratoga and Stillwater. On the 19th, an obstinate though 
indecisive engagement ensued between the two hostile armies, to 
iHiieh night only put an end, and in which the British loss 
exceeded that of the Americans. 

16. On the 7th of October, the battle was renewed, by a 
movement of General Bursoyne towards the left of the Ameri- 
cans, by which he intended to effect his retreat to the lakes. 
The battle was extremely severe ; and darkness only put an end 
to the effufflon of blood. During the succeeding ni^t, an 
attempt was made by the royal army to retreat to Fort iSward ; 
but, while preparing to march, intelligence was received tJiat 
this fort was abready in possession of the Americans. No avenue 
to escape now appeared open. Worn down with constant toil 
and watching, and having ascertained that there were but three 
days' provisions, a council of war was called, which unanimously 
resolved to ci^itulate to Gleneral Gates, who had succeeded Gen- 
eral Schuyler, and under whom this signal victory was achieved. 
Preliminaries were soon afler settled, and the army, consistin^p 
of five thousand seven hundred effective men, surrendered 
prisoners of war, on the 17th of October. 

17. Immediately after, General Gates despatched Colonel 
\^lkinson to announce the grateful intelligenoe to Congress. 
On hemg introduced, he said, " The whole British army has laid 
down arms at Saratoga. Our sons, full of vigor and courage, 
expect your orders, ft is for your wisdom to decide where the 
country may still have need of their services." 

. 18. It would be difficult to describe the joy which the news 
of the surrender of Burgoyne excited among the Americans ; and 
this joy was, not long after, ffreatlj incr^ised, by an aoknowl« 
edgment of the independence of America at the court of France,* • 

* Vat more than a year, oommiMkmen from CVmmsa, at the head of whoa 
WM Dr . FhuokUn, had resided at the court of Franoo, arging the abort 
^ i | w rt a n* meafore. Bat the ro oeew of the Ameikan itniggle waa yet tot 
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ftod the (xmcliiffloii of a fermal treaty of alliance and commeroe 
between the two coctntrieB, — an event highly auspicious to the 
interests of America. The treaty was signed February 6th ; — 
" neither of the contracting powers to miJce war or peace, with« 
out the formal consent of me other." 

19. The Declaration of Independence, in 1776, did not make 
the States, in &ct, free and independent. For that, they had yet 
to fight Indeed, it formed no real bond of anion, and for some 
time none existed between them. One common sentiment with 
regard to the war, however, kept them together. But something 
more was necessary. In November (the 15th), 1777, Congress 
adopted " Articles of Confederation," which for some time had 
been maturing, and which were afterwards ratified by several of 
the state L^islatures. These articles authorized Congress to 
carry on war ; to make peace ; to manage afiGEiirs with foreign 
nations. They were also to dedde the number of men and Uke 
amount of money to be raised, and to asBign to each state its 
proportion. But here their power ended. They could make no 
general laws, and could lay no direct taxes. These powers, the 
states reserved to themselves. In consequence of these reserva- 
tions, supplies of men and money were often delayed, to the 
great detriment of the cause. 

20. During the foUowing winter, the British army continued 
to occupy Philadelphia, wMle the Americans had itmr winter 
quarters at Valley Forge, on the Schuylkill, fifteen miles from 
tiie former place. WiUi the royalists the winter passed in the 
enjoyment of all the conveniences which an opulent city could 
aflford. Not so with the patriots; — their only shelter were 
rude huts. Provisions nearly fitiled; comfortable clothing was 
deficient Many, for want of shoes, were compelled to walk 
barefix)t on the frozen m)und ; and few, if any, had even blan- 
kets for the night Nearly three thousand were, at one time, 
incapable of bearing arms. 



doobtfol for that oountry to embroil herself in a war with Great Britain. 
The capture of the British army at Saratoga seemed to increase the proba- 
bility that the American arms wonld finally triumph, and decided France to 
espotse her cause. The aid which France brought to the Americans was of 
gitiat importance. It is even doubtful whether the colonies, without hei 
contributions of money, navy, troops, would have been able to resist the 
British powers ; at least, the struggle must have Seen greatly prolonged. 
To this intervention France was inclined, by her own ho^ity to England, 
whom she delighted to see humbled, espeoially by a people struggling foi 
independence. 

Holland acknowledged the independenoe of the United States in 1782; 
Bweden, in February, 1783 ; Denmark, in the tame month ; Spain, in Maioh^ 
" * , in July. 

16 
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PBINOIPAL XYENTS OV ITTB. 

Evaooatioii of Philadeli^iia. 
Battle of MonmoaUi. 
MasBMre at Wjoming. 

1. On the opening of the spring, 1778, in oonseqnenoe of the 
■llianoe of France ai^ Amerioa, (ffders were issaed dj the Brit- 
ish general to evaooate Philadelj^iia, and oonoentrate the royal 
foroe in the city and hariwr of New Yoric Poraoant to uns 
order, the British, now under conunand of Sir Henry Clinton, 
left Philadelphia, and on the 18th of June passed the Delaware 
into New Jersey. 

2. Washingtcm immediately quitted his camp, and hung upon 
the retreating enemy, watching a fiivorable opportunity to o^ 
battle. On the 27th, the British army encamped on Bome high 
grounds m the nei^bborfaood of Fre^ld court-hoose, in £e 
county of Monmouth. 

3. On the morning of the 28th, General Lee was ordered to 
take command of five thousand troops, and to proceed to an 
attack. This honor he at first declined, upon which it was ten- 
dered to Lafayette ; but, at length, Lee dedded to assume the 
oranmand hin^elf, and led forth his troops to the onset 

4. The morning was dear and hot Before noon, the mer^ 
cury of the thermometer had reached ninety-six. Man and beast 
panted for breath. Water was needed at every step. Moreover, 
It was the Sabbath, that day when the hum of life is ordinarily 
hushed, and when men are commonly with their &milies in the 
house of God. 

5. Lee gave pursuit ; but suddenly the British army wheeled; 
as if to diarge upon him, and he ordered a hasty retreat Wash- 
ington was behind. When apprised of the flight of Jjee, he vaulted 
into his saddle, and, putting spurs to his horse, was soon amid 
the scene of coni^ision. Hel)ent on Lee a face of fearful expres- 
sbn, and in thunder tones demanded, " Sir, I desire to know 
what is the reason, and whence arises this disorder and con- 
fusion?*' The rebuke was terrible. Wheeling his steed, he 
rallied the retreatmff forces, which, under his courageous bearing, 
whedod, and formed in splendid style. This done, Washington, 
approaching Lee, exclaimed, " Will you, sir, command in that 
place ? " He replied, " Yes." " Well," continued the chief, " I 
expect you to dieck the enemy immediately." '* Tour ordert 
shall be obeyed," said the stung commander, ** and I will not be 
the first to leave the field." '&e battle, upon this, opened with 
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lenefwed fiiry, and Washington hurried back to bring his own 
division into tiiie field. 

6. From that time, all did their duty. Few such days were 
Been daring the BeyolutioQary War. The tongues of the sol- 
diers, fi>r the want of water, swelled so greatly, as not to be 
retained in the month. For twelve long hoars were the respect- 
ive armies that day engaged. Not a few died from son-stroke, 
and still more from fatigae. The cry for " water, water ! " from 
the wounded and the dying, was sufficient to affect the stoutest 
heart. 

7. At length the sun went down, and darkness closed the 
eontest. BoSi armies slept that night in sight of each other, on 
the field of battle. With the morning light, Washington had 
decided to renew the battle ; but, when morning came, the enemy 
had retired."^ On the foUowing day, finding his foe gone, ho 
took up his line of march, and by easy stages moved towards the 
Hudson, disappointed that the enemy had escaped him; yet 
conscious that, if he did not enjoy all the advantages of a decided 
victory, he had suffered no defeat. On retirix^ from the field 
of Monmouth, the British army proceeded to Smdv Hook, and 
thence, by their fleet, to New York. Washington led his army 
to White Plains, where he continued till late in the autumn, 
when he went into winter quarters at Middlebrook, in New 
Jersey. 

8. Early in July, a scene of shocking barbarity was witnessed 
in the retired and peaceful valley of Wyoming, in Pennsylvania. 
A force of Tories and Indians, to the number of sixteen hundred, 
led by Colonel John Butler, and the fiunous Indian chieftain, 
Brant, attacked the inhabitants, slew nearly four hundred who 
came out to oppose them, and, having surprised their wives and 
children, they shut them up in the houses and barracks, where 
they perished in one general conflagration. This, however, was 
only a prelude to other enormities committed in that once happy 
valley. All the settlements were desolated by fire and sword. 

* Lee, deeplj irritated by the reprimand of Washington, subsequently 
addressed two passionate letters to him, demanding reparation. By OFder 
of Washington, he was arrested and tried by a eourt-martial, by which he 
was found guilty of misoonduct on the field of battle, and of disrespect to the 
eommander-in-ohlof. He was suspended from command for one year; but he 
never again joined the army, but died, just before the close of the war, in 
Philadelphia, in seclusion. It has sometimes been charged upon Washing- 
ton that on the occasion of rebuking Lee he was profane.. But the charge if 
without proof. Lafayette, who was near Washington at the time, afterward 
laid, that it was not so much the expression itself, as the maimer ia 
which it was uttered, that stung Qen. Lee. That manner WM terriblt 
Dm wrath of Waehington was without disgoifo. 
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mHdPAL IVMNTB OV 17Y0. 

Sarreoder of SaTumah to the 

BritaaL 
Predatory Excaraon of G^eneral 

Trjon to Horseneok. 
EiiroecUtion of same to Maritime 

Parts of Gomieotioat. 



Beduotkm of Stony Pomt 
Faflore of Attempt to reetptora 

Savannah. 
Depredation of Paper Cur- 
rency. 



1. Iffitherto the oonqneBt of the states had been dbdefly at- 
tempted by offenave operations in the north. But, fiiUowing 
the events ahready notioed, the Soathem States became the prin- 
cipal theatreof Ihie war, daring its oontinnanoe; and, as Georgia 
was one of the weakest, she was marked out as the first object 
of attack. 

2. In November of 1778, Cokmel OampbeQ was sent fiom 
New York, by General Clinton, with two thousand men, for the re- 
daction of Savannah. Lato in December, the troops were landed 
in the vicinity of the city, at that time under the care of Genenl 
Robert Howe, with six hundred r^^lar troops and a few hun- 
dred militia, under his command. This force being wholly in- 
adequate to the defence of the dty, Howe was compelled to sui^ 
render it ; bat only at the end of a spirited engagement 

3. In February, 1779, Governor Tryon, with fifteen hundred 
men, proceeded from Kingsbridge, thirteen miles above New 
York, into Connecticut, as fiir as Horseneck, a part of Green- 
wich, where he plundered the inhabitants, and destroyed their 
salt-works. (}eneral Putnam, happening to be in that vicinity, 
hastily collected a small number of men, whom he employed at 
firing upon the enemy, with a coiqde of field-pieces, horn the hi^ 
ground near the meeting-house. At length, however, a deta^- 
ment of the enemy was ordered to charse upon Putnam and his 
men. Ordering tiie ktter to make good their retreat to a neigh- 
boring 8¥ramp, he himself put spurs to his horse, and plunged 
down the precipice at the church. This was so steep as to have 
artificial stairs, composed of nearly one hundred stone steps, for 
the accommodation of worshippers ascending to the sanctuary. 
On the arrival of the dragoons at the brow of the hill, they 
paused, thinking it too dangerous to follow the steps of the 
adventurous hero. Before any could go round the hill, and 
descend, Putnam had escwed, uninjured by the many balls 
which were fired at him in his descent But one touched him« 
and that onlv passed through his hat 

4. In July, another predatory excursion was projected by 
TryoD, at the head of two thouttnd six hundred m^ i^uimI 
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khe maritime parts of C(»mectieat During the expedition, New 
Ha Fen was plundered; East Haven, Fairfield, Norwalk, and 
Green's Farms, were reduced to ashes.* 




5. While Tryon was thus rendering his name in&mously 
itiispicuous in acts of plundering, burning and rapine, the 
Ajaencans were engaged in some of the boldest enterprises of the 
wwr. Of this number was the reduction of Stony Foint, a for- 
tress on the Hudson, forty miles above New York, on the 15th 
of July. 

6. At this time, this was a strong-hold of the enemy, well 
garrisoned, with abundant stores, and formidable defensive pre- 
paraiions. Washington, however, decided to hazard its reduc- 
tion. The enterprise was committed to General Wayne, who, 
with a strong detachment of active infantry, set out towards 

* Ib «n aooouni of the deTastationa made by the English in thi« expedition, 
whieh irafl tranonitted to Congress, it appeared that at Fairfield there wtn 
burnt two houses of public worship, fifteen dwelling-houses, eleven bams, 
and several stores; at Norwalk, two houses of public worship, eighty dweU- 
Ing-honses, sixty-seven bams, twenty-two stores, seventeen shops, four mills, 
ai^ five vessels. In addition to this wanton destraotion of property, various 
were the acts of bratality, rapine and cruelty, committed on aged persons, 
women, and prisoners. At New Haven, an aged oitixen, who labored under 
^ natural inability of speech, had his tongue out out by one of the royal 
irmy. At Fairfield, the deserted houses of the inhabitants were entered; 
lesks, trunks, closets and chests, were broken open, and robbed of every* 
lliing valuable. Women were insulted, abused and threatened, while thdf 
Mpuel was taken firom them. Even an in&nt was robbed of ill olothet 
Wle » bftyonet was pointed at the breast of its mother. 
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die place, at nooiL His maroh of finirteen miles, over hign 
monntaiiis, thrtm^ de^ morasses, and difficult defiles, was 
accomplished br ei^t o'dock in the eTeniiu|. 

7. At the dustimce of a mile fiom the Rnnt, Wayne halted, 
and jformed his men into two cdnmns, patting himself at 
the head of the right Both were directed to nmroh in order 
and mlenoe, with unloaded mnskets and fixed bayonets. At 
midiught, tiiey arrived under the walls of the fort An un- 
expected obstacle now presented itself; the deep morass, which 
covered the works, was, at this time, ovcorflowed I^ the tide. Hie 
English opened a tremendous fire of musketry and of cannon 
loaded mik gn^^e-ehot; but ndther the inundated morass, nor a 
double palisade, nor the stonn of fire, could arrest the impetu- 
osity of the Americans ; they opened thdr way with the bay- 
onet, prostrated whatever opposed them, scaled the fi>rt, and the 
two columns met in the centre of the works. The Biu^ lost 
tq>wards of six hundred men, m killed and prisoners. The con- 

Suerors abstained from pillage, and fiom all disorder, — a cchi- 
uct the more worthy, as they had still present in mind the 
ravages and butcheries which their enemies nad so recmily com- 
mitted in Connecticut. 

8. Early in September, Count d'Estaing"^ with a French 
fleet, arrived on the coast of Georgia, with a view to the reduo- 
tion of Savannah. Before the arrival of General Lincob, who 
was expected to aid, the count had sent " a haughty summons" 
to Prevost, the English commander, to surrender. The latter 
requested a day to conmder the proposition ; wldch being incau- 
tiously granted, was fiital to the e^^edition, as Prevost, besides 
strengthening his podtion, received a large rdnfi)rcement. He 
therefore rejected me overture. 

9. Upon this, siege was laid to the city, and was continued 
fi>r a month, when an assanlt was made, cm the 9th of October, 
which resulted in a marked repulse of the combined army. 
D'Estaing and Pulaski, the Inrave Polander, were wounded, ^- 
the latter mortally. The loss of the Americans, in killed and 
wounded, was nearly one thousand. Here, too, the brave Jtepei 
fell, grasping the standard from which floated the flag presented 
by Mrs. Eiuot to the regiment of Moultrie, afrer tiie brave 
defence of Fort Moultrie, and which was now the winding-sheet 
of the brave-hearted Jasper (p. 169). Immediately foUowing 

^Oonnt D'Bsteing was a natiTe of Fraaoe, and deaoended from an anoienl 
fcndly. Baring the Amerioan war, he was vioe-admiral. He was an officer 
of oourage, but not dlBtingoSahed tar his skill. He sii£Eered death hy thf 
goSUothMf in 1793, tar oppoatag tha R«noh BaT^ntioo. 
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^boB lepolse, D'Estaing retired firom the AmeTkatn coast, whOa 
Liiicoln retreated into South Carolioa. 

10. The campaign of 1779 was remarkable, on the part of the 
Americans, for nothing, except their want of enterprise and 
energy. Nearly every scheme undertaken proved a Mure. 
This resulted, in part, doubtless, from their disappointment as to 
anticipated assistance from France. The French fleet accom- 
plished little or nothing ; and consequentiy the Americans grew 
despondent and inactive. 

11. But there existed another, perhaps, still more potent 
reason for their feeble exertions. This was the daily deprecia- 
tion of thdr bills of credit. The first issue of these bills by 
Congress was in June, 1775, and then to the amount of two 
mUlions. By the year 1780, the amount in circulation was two 
hundred millions, and the depreciation fifty or sixty for one. 
In after years, the depreciation was sevend hundreds for one. 
Several causes comUned to mnk this paper currency. But the 
two principal reasons were the extensive counterfeits of it by tiie 
enemy, and the general want of confidence that it would ever 
be redeemed. 

12. With such a currency, it was imposnble to carry on a 
w^r with energy. On the part of the Americans, therefi>re, 
the campaign of 1779 was spiritiess and inefiicient On the part 
of Great Britain, although no very splendid victories had been 
achieved, preparations on a most liberal scale were made for the 
ftLture. Parliament voted to raise ei^ty thousand seamen, and 
thirty-five thousand additional troops; while the House of Com- 
mons voted one hundred millions €^ dollars. 

PRINCIPAL EVENTS 0? 1780. 



Capitulation of Charleston to 

the British. 
Battie of Camden. 
Wanton Conduct of the British 

at Connecticut Farms. 



Hard Winter, and Sufferings of 
the American Army. 

Arrival of French Fleet and 
Troops. 

Treachery of Arnold. 



1. Towards the close of 1799, General Clinton sailed j&om 
New York, with ten thousand troops, destined for the reduction 
of Charleston ; the small American fi)rce at which point was still 
under the command of General Lincohi. On the first of April, 
1780, Clinton commenced erecting batteries, within eight hun* 
dred yards of the American works. 

2. On the 9th, the British fleet, under Admiial Arbuthno^ 
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loooeeded in parang Fort Monltrie« and anchored witliin oannoiii 
ihot of the city. Meanwhile, Lincoln, urged on by Governor But* 
ledge and other prominent dtizens, had attempted to fariify the 
place ; bat his force and preparations were wholly inadequate, as 
was at l^igth proved, the batteries of the besiegers obtiuning a 
decided superiority. A capitulation became necessary ; aocor£ng 
to the terms of which, the whole American force, with all the in- 
haHtants, and a large park of artillery, were surrendered to the 
British, on the 12th of May. A humiliating condition was im- 
posed upon the vanquished; — the garrison was to march out and 
deposit their arms in front of the works, but they were not per- 
mitted to beat an American march. Eighteen months arter, 
this was remembered at Yorktown, wh^ to Oomwallis was 
administered a similar and retaliatory humiliating cup. 

3. Charleston having thus surrendered, measures were adopted 
for reestablishing royal authority over the province. With that 
view, several expeditions were sent into the country, which suc- 
ceeded in their plans of subduing all to the royal standard. This 
aoccnnplished, in June, Clinton embarked, wiUi a large body of 
his troops, for New York, leaving Lord Comwallis in command 
of ihe southern forces. 

4. On the foil of Charleston, Lincoln was superseded in com- 
mand by General Gates, the hero of Saratoga. The force 
placed at his disposal amounted to four thousand, of whom 
scarcely one thousand were r^^ular troops ; the rest bdng Nortii 
Carolina, Maryland or Yir^nia militia. 

5. On learning the approach of this force, Lord Bawdon, com- 
mander on the frontier, concentrated his army — two thousand in 
number — at Camden, situated one hundred and twenty miles 
north-west from Charleston, where, soon after, he was joined by 
Comwallis. Li this neighborhood, near Sander's Creek, ei^t 
mfles from Camden, the hostile forces met, on the 16th of 
August. 

6. The font onset decided the fote of the battle. A large 
body of the Yirgmia m^tia, under a charge of the Brit^i 
infimtry with fixed bayonets, threw down their arms and fled. 
A considerable part of the North Carolina militia followed 
their unworthy example. But the continental troops evinced the 
most unyielding firmness, submitting only when forsaken by their 
brethren-in-arms, and when overpowered by numbers. In this 
battle, the brave Baron de Kalb, second in command, at the head 
of the Marylanders, fell, covered with wounds, which he survived 
only a few days. De Kalb was a German by birth, and had 
formerly served in the armies of the French. Li ooDsideratko 
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•f his distingaished merit as an officer and soldier, Congress 
resolved that a monument shonld be erected to his memory at 
Annapolis. The battle of Camden was exceedingly bloody, and 
had the effect to spread a deep gloom over the &oe of American 
afl&drs. Bat, if Cornwallis was the victor, the British cause had 
reached its culminating point. Elated with their successes, the 
victors grew insolent and rapacious, — the Americans, resolute 
and determined. 

7. While the campaign of 1780 ¥ras thus filled up with im- 
portant events, in the southern department, it passed away, in the 
r^orthem States, in successive disappointments, and reiterated 
distresses. In June, a body of five thousand of the enemy, under 
General Kniphausen,")^ entered New Jersey, and, in addition to 
plundering the country, wantonly burnt several villages. On 
the arrival of this body at Connecticut Farms, a small settlement 
oontaining about a dozen houses and a church, they burnt the 
whole. At this place there resided a Presbyterian minister, by 
the name of Caldwell, who had taken a conspicuous part in the 
cause of freedom, and who had, of course, incurred the deep dis- 
pleasure of (General Kniphausen. Hoping, however, that the 
general's resentment would be confined to himself, and not ex- 
tend to his wife and children, who had been guilty of no crime, 
on the approach of the enemy, he hastily withdrew. Colonel 
Drayton had previously withdrawn the militia from the place, 
that there might be no pretext for enormities ; but the British 
soldiers did not wait for pretexts to be cruel. Mrs. Caldwell was 
shot, in the midst of her children, by a villiun, who walked up to 
the window of the room in which she was sitting, and took delib- 
erate aim with his musket. This atrocious act was attempted 
to be excused as an accident, as a random shot ; but the attempt 
at palliation served only to increase the crime. 

8. Besides ih&ae predatory incursions, by which the inhabit- 
ants suffered jdann, distress and destruction of property, ihey 
suffered greatly, also, from the constantly diminishing value of 
their paper currency, and from un&vorable crops. The situation 
of General Washington — often, during the war, embarrassing — 
had been distressing through the winter, in his encampment at 
Morristown. The cold was more intense than it had ever before 
been known to be in this climate, within the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant. The winter, to this day, bears the distinctive 

* Ooneral Kniphausen oommanded the Gennan troops, or Heirians, m 
tbey were aometmies called, firom HesM, a territory in Qennanj, from whenot 
thejoame. Ho was a fine-looking offioer, nearly aix feet in gtoture. 
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epidiet of the "hard* winter." The army safiferod extremdj 
■od often had Washington the proepeot before him of being 
obliged to break up his encampment, and disband his soldiers. 

9. The return of spring bron^t little alleviation to their 
diatresB. Great disorder paraded the departments for supplying 
the army. Abuses crept m ; firauds were practised ; and, notwith* 
standing the poverty of the oountnr, economy, on the part of 
the commissioners, was eidled. In May, a committee from Con- 
gress visited the arm^, and reported to that body an aocount-of 
the distresses and disorders conspicuously prevalent In par- 
ticular, they stated, " that the army was unpaid for five months ; 
that it selcumi had more than six days' provisions in advance, 
and waSy oa several occadons, for suncury successive days, with* 
out meat; that the medical department had neither sug^, 
cofifee, tea, chocolate, wine, nor spirituous liquors of any kind ; 
and that every department of the army was without money, 
and had not even the shadow of credit left." 

10. But, under all this tide of evils, there appeared no dis- 
positkm, in public bodies, to purchase their relief by concession. 
On the contrary, they seemed to rise m the midst of their dis- 
tresses, and to gain firmness and strength by the pressure of 



11. Fortunately for the Americans, as it seemed, M. de 
Temay arrived at Bhode Island, July 10th, from France, with 
a squadron of seven sail-of-the-line, five frigates, and five 
smaller armed vessels, with several transports, and six thousand 
men, all under command of lieutenant-general Count de 
Bochambean. Great was the joy excited by this event, and 
high-raised expectations were iiklulged from the assistance of so 
{)owerful a fbroe against the enemy. But the British fleet in 
our waters was still superior ; and that of the French, and the 
French army, were, for a considerable time, incapacitated from 
cooperating with the Americans, by being blocked up at Bhode 
Islimd. 

12. The fortress of West Point, oxty miles north of New 
York, from its position, and especially from its commanding the 
Hudson, was of great importance to the Americans. Of this 
fortress, General Arnold had soHoited and obtained the com- 
mand; soon after which, he treacherously entered into nego- 
tiations with Sir Henry Clinton, to make such a disposition of 
the forces in the fortress as that the latter mi^ht easily take 
possessioii of it by surprise. Fortunately, this nse plot was 
■easonably discovmd, to prevent the ruinous consequences thai 
most have followed. 
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18. The agent emplojed by General Clinton, m matoring the 
^lan witii General Arnold, was Major John Andre, at that 
time adjutant-general of the British army, an officer extremely 
yoong, but hi^-minded, brave and accomplished. He waa 
transported, in a vessel called the Yultare, up the North river, 
as near to West Point as was practicable, without exiting sus- 
picicm. On the 21st of September, at night, a boat was sent to 
bring him to the shore. On its return, AiDold met him at the 
beacn, without the posts of dther army. Their business was 
not finished, till too near the dawn of day for Andre to return 
to the Vulture. He, therefore, 1^ concealed within the Amer- 
ican lines. During the day, the Vulture found it necessary to 
change her podtion ; and ^dre, not beii^ able to set on board, 
was compelled to attempt his return to mw York by land. 

14. H&ying changed his military dress for a plain coat, and 
received a passport from Arnold, under the assumed name of 
John Anderaon, he passed the guards and outposts, without bus- 
{HCion. On his arrival A Tarrytown, a viUa^ thirty miles 
north of New York, in the vicinity of the first Sritish posts, he 
was met by three militia soldiers, — John Paulding, David Wil- 
liams, and Isaac Van Wert. He showed them his passport, 
and tiiey suffered him to continue his route. Immediately afler 
this, one of these three men, thinking that he perceived some- 
thing angular in the person of the traveller, called him back. 
Andre asked them where they were from. "From down 
bebw," they replied, intending to say from New York. Too 
frank to suspect a snare, Andre immediately answered, " And 
so am I." 

15. Upon this, they arrested him, when he declared himself 
to be a British officer, and offered them his watch, and all the 
gold he had with him, to be released. But, poor and obscure as 
these soldiers were, they were not to be bribed. Besolutely 
refrising his offers, they conducted him to lieutenant-colondi 
Jameson, their commanding officer. Jameson injudiciously 
permitted Andre — still calling himself Anderson — to write to 
Arnold, who immediately escaped on board the Vulture, and 
took refrige in New York. Washington, on his way to head- 
miarters, from Connecticut, where he had been to confer with 
Count de Bochambeau, providentially happened to be at West 
Point, just at this time. Afrer taking measures to insure the 
safety of the fort, he appointed a board, of which General 
Greene was prendent, to decide upon the condition and punish- 
ment of Ancure. After a patient hearing of the case, in which 
tvery fbeling of kindness, liberality, ai^ generous sympathy. 
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was stroDgly evinced, the board, npon his own confesfflon, nnanS- 
moosl J pronounced Andre a spy, and declared that, agreeaUy to 
the laws and usages of nations, he ought to suffer deafiu 
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16. Major Andre had many friends in the American army ; 
and even Washington would have spared him, had duty to his 
country permitted. Every possible effort was made by Sir Henry 
Clinton in his favor; but it was deemed important that the 
decision of the board of war should be carried into execution. 
When Major Andre was apprized of the sentence of death, he 
made a last appeal, in a letter to Washington, that he might 
be shot, rather than die on a gibbet. To this request it was 
deemed necessary to give a denial ; and, on the 2d of October, this 
unfortunate young mah expired on the gallows, while foes and 
friends universally lamented his untimely end. 

17. As a reward to Paulding, Williams and Van Wert, for 
their virtuous and patriotic conduct. Congress voted to each a 
farm in Westchester county of the value of five hundred pounds, 
an annuity of two hundred dollars, and a silver medal, on one 
side of which was a shield, with this inscription, — " Fidelity," — 
and on the other, the following motto — "Amor patriae vinoit," 
— the love of country conquers. 

18. Arnold, the miserable wretch whose machinations led to 
the melancholy death of Andre, escaped to New York, where, as 
the price of dishonor, he received the commission of brigadier- 
general, and the sum of ten thousand pounds sterling. This 
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last txxm was the grand secret of Arnold's ML fiom Tirtao. He 
had involved himsdf in debt, from which he saw no hope of extri- 
cating himself, but by bartering his honor and sacrifidng his 
oomitrj for British gold.* 

* That Washington's sympathy was deeply enlisted for Andre, admits 6t 
no doubt. And it seems highly probable that, ooold Arnold hare been 
brought to justice, his victim might have escaped. To accomplish an object 
so desirable, Washington devised the following plan, which, though it ulti- 
mately failed, evinced the kindness of his heart towards Andre, ai^ his deep 
sense of the villany and treachery of Arnold. 

Having matured the plan, Washington sent to Major Lee to repair to head- 
quarters, at Tappan, on the Hudson. **I have sent for you," said General 
Washington, ** in the expectation that you have some one in your corps who 
is willing to undertake a delicate and hazardous project. Whoever comes 
forwutl will confer great obligation upon me personally ; and, in behalf of 
the United States, I will rewind him amply. No time is to be lost : he must 
proceed to-night. I intend to seise Arnold^ and save Andre.*' Mi^or Ijee namod 
a sergeaQt-m%)or of his corps, by the name of Champe, a native of Virginia, a 
man of tried courage, and inflexible perseverance. Champe was sent for by 
Major Lee, and the plan proposed. This was for him to desert, to escape to 
New York, to appear friendly to the enemy, to watch Arnold, and, upon some 
fit opportunity, to seize him, and conduct him to a place on the river, where 
boats should be in readiness to bear them away. 

For a Ume, Champe objected ; but at last he accepted the service. It WM 
now eleven o'clock at night. With his instructions in his pocket, the sergeant 
returned to camp, and, taking his doak, valisa and orderly-book, drew his 
horse from the picket, and, mounting, put himself upon fortune. Scarcely 
had half an hour elapsed, before Captain Cames, the officer of the day, waited 
upon Lee, and informed him that a dragoon, it was believed, had deserted. 
Lee, hoping to conceal the flight of dnunpe, complained of fatigue, and told 
the captain that it was probe^ly a mistake. Carnes, however, was not Uiui 
to be quieted ; and he withdrew, to assemble his corps. On examination, it 
was found that Champe was absent. The captain now returned, and acquainted 
Lee with the discovery, adding that he had detached a party to pursue .the 
deserter, and begged the major's written orders. 

Afler making as much delay as practicable, Lee delivered his orders. 
** Bring him alive," said he, *' that he may suffer in the presenoe of the 
army ; but kill him if he resists, or if he escapes after being taken." A 
shower of raan foiling soon afler Champe's depiutnre, enabled the pursuing 
dragoons to take the trail of his horse, — his shoes, in common with other 
horses of the army, being made in a peculiar form, and each having a private 
mark, which was to be seen in the path. Middleton, the leader 3 the pur* 
suing party, left the camp a few minutes past twelve, so that Champe had tha 
start of but little more than an hour. During the night, the dn4;oons wero 
often delayed in examining the road ; but, on the coming of morning, tha 
impression of the horse's shoes was so apparent, that they pressed on with 
rapidity. Some miles above Bergen, a village three miles nortii of New York, 
on the opposite side of the Hudson, on ascending a hill, Champe was descried^ 
not more than half a mile distant. Fortunately, Champe descried his pursueit 
at the same moment ; upon which, putting spurs to his horse, he was able to 
reach a place on the river, in which were some BriUsh galleys at anchor. 
Throwing himself from his horse, he gave a plunge, and succeeded in reaching 
one of these galleys, on board of which he was s^e fh)m his pursuers. These 
now, having recovered the sergeant's horse and cloak, returned to camp. On 
their appearance with the well-known horse, the soldiers made the air 
twonnd with acclamations thst the aooundrel was killed. The agtuqy of Lmi 
17 
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PRINCIPAL BYZNTB OF 1781. 



Revolt of Peimsjlvama Tfoodb. 

DopredatioDS of Arnold in Y ir- 
giDia. 

Battle of Cowpens. 

Bemarkable Betreat of Oeneral 
Greene. 

Engagement at Omlford Court- 
house. 

Batde of Hobkirk's Hill. 



Batde of Ninety-Six. 

Execution of Hayne. 

Battle of Eutaw Springs. 

Becovering of Churleston. 

Arnold's Expedition againsi 
New London. 

Siege of Yorktown, and Sur- 
render of Gomwallir. 



1. The year 1781 opened with an event which, for a time, 
seriously endangered the American cause. This was the revolt 
of the whole Pennsylvania line of troops, at Morristown, to the 

for a moment, was past description, lest the faithful Champe had fallen. Bvi 
the trath soon reliered his fears, and he repaired to Washington, to impart to 
him the success, thus far, of his plan. 




Champe soon foand means to oommonicate to Lee an account of his adTen- 
lures ;^ bat, unfortunately, he could not succeed in taking Arnold, before the 
execution of Andre. Ton days before he brought his project to a conclusion, 
Lee reoeired from him a communication, appointing the third subsequent 
night for a party of dragoons to meet him at Hoboken, opposite New York, 
when he hoped to deliver Arnold to the officers. Champe had enlisted into 
Arnold's legion, from which time he discovered that it was his custom t< 
return home about twelve every night, and that, previously to going to bed, 
he always visited the garden. During this visit, the conspirators were to 
ieixe him, gag him, and bear him off, as if conveying a dnmken soldier to tha 
coacd-hoose. 
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nimber of thirteen hundred. The oooasion of this mutiny was 
want of pay, dothing and proyiBi(»is. Upon examination of the 
grievanoes of the troops, by a oommittee &om Congress, their 
complaints were considered jost, and measures were immediately 
adopted for their relief; upon which, those whose time of service 
had not expired cheerMly returned to camp. 

2* General Wayne, who conmianded these troops, had used 
creiy exbfdon to quiet them, but in vain. In the ardor of 
remonstratioe, he cooked his pistol, and turned towards them ; 
when, instai^lly, a hundred bayonets were directed towards him, 
and tiie men cried out, " We love you, we respect you ; but you 
are a dead man, if you fire. Do not mistake us ; we are not 
going to the enjmy. On the contrary, were they now to appear, 
you should see ivs fight under your orders, with as much resolu- 
tion and alacrity as ever." Leaving the camp, the mutineers 
proeeeded in a body to Princeton, whither Sir Henry Clinton 
despatched agents, with offers of large reward, to induce them to 

When the day tfrired, Lee, with a partj of aooonired horses, left the camp 
for the appointed rendesvmu, whioh they reached about midnight ; and here 
they remained hour after hoar, until, there being no longer any hope of 
Champe's approach, they returned to the camp. In a few days, Lee reoeiyed 
an anonymous letter from Ghampe's patron and friend, informing him that, on 
the day preceding the night fixed for the execution of the plot, Arnold, most 
unfortunately, had removed his quarters to another part of tiie town ; and 
that the American legion, consis^g chiefly of American deserters, had been 
transforred from their barracks to one of the transports. Thus it happened 
that John Champe, instead of crossing the Hudson that night, was safely de- 
posited on board one of the fleet of transports, from whence he never departed, 
until the troops under A mold landed in Virginia. Some time after, he effected 
his escape, and, at length, again joined the American army. 

His appearance excited extreme surprise among his former comrades, 
which was not a little increased, when they saw the cordial reception he met 
with from the late Major, now Lieutenant-colonel Lee. His story was soon 
known to the corps, which reproduced the love and respect of oflBcers and 
soldiers, heretofore invariably entertained for the sergeant, heightened by 
universal admiration of his late daring and arduous attempt. Champe was 
introduced to General Qreene, who complied with the promise made by tha 
commander-in-chief ; and, having provided Uie sergeant with a good horse, 
and money for his journey, sent him to General Washington, who munifi- 
cently anticipated every desire of the sergeant, and presented him with a 
discharge from further service, lest, in the vicissitudes of war, he should laU 
into the hands of the enemy, when, if recognized, he was sure to die on a 
gibbet. 

We shall only add, that when General Washington was called by President 
Adams, in 1798, to the command of the army prepared to defend the .'y>untry 
against French hostility, he sent to Lieutenant-colonel Lee, to inquiro for 
Champe, being determined to being him into the field, at the heiid of a company 
of infantry. Lee sent to Load jn county, Virginia, where Champe settled titer 
his discharge from ^« tsmy ; when he learned that the gallant soldier hatf 
removed to Eentooky, wV/r m soon after died.* 

•Lee*s]iftniotaB. 
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espoTise the British cause. But these soldiers loved their ooaii« 
try's cause too well to listen to proposals so reproachful. Thej 
were suffering privations which could no longer be sustained ; 
but they spumed, with disdain, the offer of the enemy. They 
also seized the agents of the British, and nobly deliyered them 
up to General Wayne, to be treated as spies. 

3. In the midst of these troubles, news arrived of great depre- 
dations in Virginia, by Arnold, at the head of sixteen hundred 
men, and a number of armed vessels. Large quantities of 
tobacco, salt, rum, &c., were destroyed. In this manner did 
Arnold show the diange of spirit which had taken place in his 
breast, and his fidelity to his new engagements. Upon receiving 
news of these depredations, a French squadron, mm Rhode 
Island, was sent to cut off Arnold's retreat Ten of his vessels 
were destroyed, and a forty-four gun ship captured. Shortly 
after, an engagement took place, off tiie capes of Virginia, between 
the French and English squadrons, which terminated so far to 
the advantage of the English that Arnold was saved fix)m fidling 
into the hands of his exasperated countrymen. 

4. Following the unfortunate battle of Camden (p. 188), 
General Grates was removed, and General Greene appointed his 
successor. Next to Washington, Greene was the ablest com- 
mander in the Eevolutionary army. He combined much of that 
great man's sound judgment and caution, while he was distin- 
guished, perhaps, even more than Washington himself, for 
promptness of action in times of emergency. On assuming the 
command, Greene found the army reduced to two thousand men, 
of whom one-half were militia, and not more than eight hundred 
fit for service. His officers, however, had few equals, and no 
superiors. These were Morgan, Lee, Marion, Sumpter and 
Colonel Washington, whose heroic aduevements have justly 
placed them high on the rolls of fame. 

5. The first measure of Greene was unusual; he separated 
his forces, small as they were, into several dividons, and stationed 
them at different points, under Morgan, Marion, &c. For this 
he has been censured, as contrary to military rule ; but the 
sequel proved the wisdom of the measure. It served to perplex 
Comwallis, who scarcely knew what movement to make, or whom 
first to attack. 

6. At length, however, he decided to begin with Morgan, who 
was stationed at Cowpens, near the northern boundary of South 
Carolina. For this object, Colonel Tarleton ^ was despatched, 

* Oolooel Tarleton wai dutrngaiflhed for his military ooorage and enter* 
friie. He wai below the midlle nie, ttout^ ftrong» with larfe leg^ bui 
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With eleven hundred men, to assail him in front, while Cornwallis* 
with the main army, would attempt to cut off his retreat. 

7. On the approach of Tarleton, Morgan retired ; but a contest 
became inevitable. The first onset of Tarieton was terrible, and the 
Americans gave way ; but, at this critical moment. Colonel Wash- 
ington gave orders to his bugler to sound a charge. It was 
vMj done. Morgan had time to rally his repulsed forces, and 
now sped on to victory. It was a brief and sanguinary scene, but 
the achievement was nearly as brilliant as any during the war. 

8. Upon receiving intelligence of Tarleton's defeat, Comwallis 
abandoned the invasion of North Carolina, and marched in pur- 
suit of Moi^gan. Greene, suspecting his intentions, hastened, with 
his army, to join him ; which having been effected, the united 
force directed their march towards Guilford court-house,^ which 
Greene had appointed as the rendezvous of his army. 

9. This was a perilous undertaking. It was the season of 
winter, and the soldiers were nearly destitute of shoes, blankets 
and provisions. But there was no safe alternative. Accordingly. 
Greene commenced the retreat ; but the British urged the pur- 
suit with such rapidity, that they reached the Catawba on the 
evening of the same day on which the Americans had crossed it ; 
and, before the next morning, a heavy fall of rain had rendered 
it impassable. A passage, at length, being effected, the pursuit 
was continued. By expeditious movements, the Americans 
crossed the Yadkin the second and third days of February, and 
secured their boats on the north side ; the British were again 
close in their rear, and were only prevented crossing through by 
the want of boats, and by a sudden and remarkable rise of the 
waters. This second interposition of Heaven served to confirm 
the Americans in the belief that their cause was favored by God. 

10. The passage of the Yadkin being thus effected, Greene 
proceeded to Guilford court-house ; where, having been joined by 
the remainder of his army, he continued his retreat towards 
Virginia, still hotly pursued by Comwallis. In their route, it was 
necessary to pass the Dan ; and here was their point of greatest 
danger. Comwallis was near at hand, and, like Pharaoh of old, 
was bent on destraction. 

11. They reached the banks. The deep waters were rolling 
before them. No time was to be lost. Lee's legion and Wash- 
ington's horsemen were stationed in the rear, to keep in check tho 

unoomiiionly aotiTe. His eye was small, dark and piercing. His age waf 
•boat twenty-five. 

* Chodlford oourt-honse, now Greensboroagh, the capital of Gnillbfd oonntja 
Vindnia, is aboat eighty miles north-west from Balei^. 
17* 
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enemy, should he appear. About noon, a messenger annomioecl 
the joyful tidings, that the army was safe on the opposite shore. 
Greene himself had not yet crossed. He had delayed, throu^ 
anxiety for the safety of Lee, Washington, and their comrades. 

12. These now came dashing to the river side, and were soon 
making the passage. The last boat left the shore, as the British 
van reached the Wks. This was the dimaz of disappointment, 
especially after a pursuit of two hundred and fifty miles. But 
it was an hour of intense joy to Greene and his army. Here 
Comwallis abandoned the pursuit, and, turning south, established 
himself at Hillsborough, ti^y-five miles norUi-west of Baleiglu 

13. Meanwhile, Greene's army being augmented, by reinforce- 
ments from Virginia, to forty-four hundred, he re-crossed the 
Ban into Carolina, and proceeding to Guilford court-house, 
awaited the approach of the enemy. On the 15th of March, 
Comwallis appeared, with his army, and an ^igagement ensued. 
At first, the Carolina militia retreated, in disorder ; but the 
regular troops stood their ground, for a time, with great firmness. 
At length, however, Greene felt compelled to order a general 
retreat, which left the field in possession of the enemy. But, if 
the result was a victory to the British, it was such as caused Fox 
to exdium, when announced in the British House of Conmions, 
" Another such victory will ruin the British army." 

14. Following this battle, Comwallis retired to Wilmington, 
and thence, after a halt of nearly three weeks, proceeded to Vir- 
ginia. Meanwhile, Greene decided to lead back his forces into 
South Carolina, and to fidl on the line of British posts, between 
Ninety-Six and Charleston. It was a bold and ha^irdous experi- 
ment ; but, the decision once made, he took up his line of march, 
and in twelve days encamped on Hobkirk's Hill, a little more 
than a mile from Camden, where the British were strongly 
intrenched. 

15. Here, on the 25Ui, Eawdon drew out his forces, and 
appeared in battle array. The Americans were engaged cook- 
ing their food, of which for twenty-four hours they had been 
destitute. For a moment, there was confusion ; but, abandoning 
their meal, as Greene did his cofiee, they stood in the order of 
battle. The action opened with promise to the Americans ; bat» 
at the critical moment, the Gunby re^ment, mistaking the ordeC 
of their leader (this was their apology), began to retreat* 

* Thii ma the regiment which, at Guilford, had displayed great braTenTf 
and upon which Greene now depended, perh^s, man than all othen. J^ 
ibe dinof anniyltwaiaid, thejdid not ondeiitandthe order of their leadar 
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16. Oreene marked the movement witli angoish ; but, in a 
moment, he sped his charger among them, — headed them, — 
rallied them ; — but it was too late. There was more fighting, 
but the battle was lost to the Americans. The killed, wound^ 
and missing, were about equal on both sides. 

17. Following the battle of Hobkirk's Hill, otherwise known 
as the battle of Camden, Oreene proceeded to Ninetj-Six, one 
hundred and forty-seven miles north-west fix)m Charleston, a 
post of great natural strength, and strongly fortified. After 
prosecuting the siege of this plaoe nearly four weeks, intelligence 
arrived of the rapid approach of Lord Rawdon, with large rein- 
fi)rcements. Notwithstanding this, Greene determined on an 
assault This was made on the 18th of June ; and, although 
made with admirable firmness, the Americans fiul^d, and were 
compelled to nuse the siege. 

IB. Eawdon fi>llowed Greene some fifteen or twenty miles, 
on his retreat, when, returning to Ninety^Six, he ordered its 
evacuation, while he himself proceeded to Charleston. His army 
took post at Eutaw Springs. Leaving Colonel Stewart in com- 
mand of the British forces under him, Rawdon soon returned to 
England. 

19. Before sailing, however, an event occurred which reflected 
great dishonor upon Lord Bawdon, and still more upon Colonel 
Balfour, the commandant at Charleston. This was the executioa 
of Colonel Isaac Hayne, who, to escape imprisonment, had, on 
the surrender of Charleston, given in his adhesion to the British 
authorities ; but subsequently, for good and sufficient reasons, as 
he thought, agun taken up arms with the patriots. Being taken 
and brought bsfore Balfour, he was condemned to death. It is 
said that Lord Eawdon, for a time, endeavored to shield him, but 
was finally persuaded to sanction his execution.^ 

* At the oommenoement of the war, Colonel Hayne was redding in the 
vkinity of Charleston, on a plantation, hlessed with an ample fortone, a 
lorely family, and poeseBsing a character of exalted worth. Animated with 
a zealons patriotiBm, he entered with ardor into the defence of Charleston. 
On the surrender of that city, he had the choice of beooming a British sub- 
ject, or going into imprisonment. He chose the former, out of regard to his 
ftmily, which was on his plantation, languishing with small-pox; and his 
derision was sanctioned by his friends. At length, the fortune of war changed, 
and the British were compelled to act on the defensive. Although Colonel 
Hayne had been assured that he should not be called to take up arms 
agajnst his country, these assurances were forgotten, and he, with others, 
was summoned to the British standard. To this he could not consent; and, 
besides, feeling released from an obligation which the British had themselves 
violated, he once more joined the cause of his countrymen; and, while acting 
M colonel of a regiment, he was taken prisoner, and confined in a dungeon* 
H« had no trial, it is said, but was sentenced to death by Balfour. Tbt 
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20. On the approach of the hot season, General Oreena 
returned, with his forces, to the high hills of Santee.^ Early in 
September, he approached the enemy, under Colonel Stewart, at 
Eutaw Springs. Here, on the 8th, occurred the battle of that 
name. The Americans were the first to commence the contest 
The militia did themselyes great credit. Indeed, both armies 
contended with a perseverance commensurate with the prize at 
stake. While, in the sequel, neither could claim a decided victory, 
the advantages rested with Greene. At the close of the battle, 
the belligerent armies united in burying their dead ! What a 
contrast to the spectacle exhibited a few hours before ! 

21. The battle of Eutaw Springs was the last general eDgage* 
ment in the south. Soon after, the British concentrated them- 
selves at Charleston. Here, for months, they were hemmed in 
and watched by the ^thiul and persevering Greene. But, at 
length, their situation became so distresong, that they determined 
to evacuate the city. This was carried into effect on the 13th 
of December, 1781. At three o'clock of the same day, Greene 
entered the city in triumph, when he was met with the exulting 
and welcoming shouts of an emancipated and rejoicing people, 
— " God blees you ! God bless you ! " 

22. Green merited it alL He loved his country, and n^ost 
faithMly did he serve her. Washington said of him, — and 
it was ail true, — " Could he but promote the interests of his 
countiy in the character of a corporal, he would exchange, with- 
out a murmur, his epaulets for the knot." 

23. We left Comwallis moving from Wilmington towards 
Yirgmia (p. 198). In less than a month he reached Petersburg 
(May 20), where he found the troops of General Phillips, who 
had died a few days before his arrival. 

24. Early in the spring, General Washington had detached 
the Marquis de Lafayette, with three thousand men, to cooper- 
ate with the French fleet, in Virginia, in the capture of Arnold, 
who was committing depredations in that state. On the failure 
of this expedition, Lafayette marched back as far as the head of 
Elk river. Here he received orders to return to Virginia, to 
oppose the British. On his return, hearing of the advance of 
Comwallis towards Petersburg, twenty miles below Richmond, 

royal goTernor and others petitioned for his pardon; and his children, in tht 
habiliments of mourning for a mother, appeared, and plead, with oatstretohed 
hands, for the life of a lather; — but all in vain. Lord Rawdon sanctioned 
the stem decree. 
* These hills are east of the Wateree lirer, some twenty miles from GbiB' 
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he hastened his march, to prewnt, if possible, the janction of 
Cornwallis with the troops under General Phillips. In this, 
howeyer, he &iled. 

25. One great object of Cornwallis now was to bring La&j- 
ette to an engagement Prudence, however, forbade the latter to 
run the hazard of a contest with an enemy of more than twice 
his force. He therefore continued to retreat. For a time, 
Cornwallis employed himself in destroying vast stores of public 
and private property, in the vicinity of James river ; and then, 
crossing that river, after several movements, proceeded to Ports- 
mouth. This he intended as a permanent post ; but, not approv- 
ing of it for that purpose, he concentrated his forces at Yorktown, 
on the south side of York river, which he immediately commenced 
fortifying. Gloucester Point, on the opposite side, was held by 
some six hundred men, under Colonel iWleton. 

26. The camptugn for 1781 had, for its grand object, the mcge 
of New York, by the combined forces of the Americans, under 
Washington, and the French, under Count de Bochambeau,^ to 
be aided by a French fleet expected on the coast, under com- 
mand of Count de Grasse. In prosecution of this plan, the 
French troops left Rhode Island, and joined Washington, who 
had concentrated lus forces at ELingsbndge, fifteen nules above 
New York. 

27. While all movements were being directed to the above 
enterprise, the plan of Washington was suddenly changed, by 
intelligence that the fleet under De Grasse would soon arrive in 
the Chesapeake, but would not proceed to New York. Corn- 
wallis, there&re, now became Washington's object ; and the com- 
bined troops, therefore, amounting to twelve thousand, took up 
their march from New York, and on the 30th of September 
appeared before Yorktown.t 

28. The Count de Grasse, already arrived, had so blocked up 
James and York rivers as to prevent tl.e escape of Cornwallis 

* Coant de Roohjunbeaa was born in 1725. At sixteen, he entered the 
•nny. In 1780, he came, aa lieutenant-general, to America, at the head 
of aiz thousand troops. He was a fine officer. After the Reyolntion, he was 
■lade a Marshal by Lonis XVI. He narrowly escaped death nnder the 
^jranny of Robeitpierre, daring the French Reyolntion. In 1803, he was 
presented to Bocaparte, who gaye him a pension. His death took place in 
1809. 

t Kg moyement, dnring the war, was more felicitously accomplished than 
the aboye of Washington, in withdrawing his troops from New York, while 
the British general was kept in utter ignorance of his object. The latter, 
supposing it a feint, to draw him to a general engagement, remained at hit 
ease; nor were his suspicions awakened until Washington and his troops wera 
rane dlstaaoe on their way towards Virginia. 
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by sea , and a fiiroe of two thousand French troops from the fleet 
haying joined La&yette at Williamsborg, cut off all his hope, 
if he indnlsed any, of retreating into the Southern States. 

29. While the combined armies were advancing to the siege 
of Yorktown, an excursion was made from New York, by €^ene- 
ral Arnold, against New London, in his native state. The object 
of this expedition seems to have been to draw away a part of the 
American fi)roes, Sir Henry Clinton knoinng but too well that, 
if they were left at liberty to push the siege of Yorktown, the 
blockaded army must inevitably surrender. This expedition 
was fflgnalized by the greatest atrocities. Fort Trumbull, on 
the west, and Fort Griswold, on the east side of the river Thames, 
below New London, were taken, and the greater part of that 
town was burnt. 

30. At Fort Trumbull, little or no resistance was made ; but 
Fort Griswold was defended, for a time, with great bravery and 
resolution. Afrer the fort was carried, a British officer, enter- 
ing, inquired who commanded. Colonel Ledyard answered, *' I 
did, but you do now," at the same time presenting his sword. 
The officer immediately plunged the sword into his bosom. A 
general massacre now took place, as well of those who surrendered 
OS of those who resisted, which continued until nearly all the 
garrison were either killed or wounded. Sixty dwelling-houses, 
and eighty-four stores, in New London, were reduced to ashes. 

31. Much as Washington deplored the conduct of Arnold, he 
oould not be diverted from his now one great object. The Ml of 
Comwallis involved the termination of the war. With this in 
view, there was no wavering of purpose, and no interruption of 
toil. 

32. We shall not enter into the details of this siege. It com- 
menced on the evening of the 9th of October, and was opened by 
the American batteries upon the town, at the distance of si^ 
hundred yards. From tiiat time, night and day, the grand object 
was pursued, — one steady advance of the besiegers was effected. 
On tiic 16th, nearly one hundred pieces of heavy ordnance were, 
at the same time, pouring their terrible contents upon the walla 
and fortifications of the British, and with such effect as to level 
them, and dismount nearly every gun. 

33. One only hope now remained for Comwallis. This was 
an attempt to 1-etreat by way of Gloucester Point ; but, as if 
Providence had decided here to terminate this long and distress- 
ing war, a storm arose on the nieht of the 16th, the time appointed 
for the attempted escape, ana dispersed his boats, after on« 
divinicm had orossed the river. No alternative now remained 
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hit to captulate. On the 19th, the posts of York and Olouces- 
ter were surrendered, — the British army, to Washington ; the 
British fleet, to De Grasse.* 

34. Five days after the surrender of Comwallis, Sir Henry 
Clinton made his appearance off the capes of Virginia, with a 
reinforcement of seven thousand men ; but, receiving intelligence 
of his lordship's fiite, he returned to New York. Comwallis, in 
his despatches to Sir Henry, more than hinted that his fall had 
been produced by a too firm reliance on promises that no pains 
were taken to fldfil. Clinton had promised Comwallis that this 
auxiliary force should leave New York on the 5lh of October ; 
but, for reasons never explained, it did not sail until the 19th, 
the very day that decided the fate of the army. 

86. rfotlung could exceed the joy of the American people at 
this great and important victory over Lord Comwallis. Exult- 
ation broke forth from one extremity of the country to the other. 
To the unanimous acclaim of the people Congress joined the 
authority of its resolves. It addressed thanks to the generals, 
officers, and soldiers, — presented British colors, — ordered the 
erection of a marble column, — and went into procession to 
church, to render public thanksgiving to God for the recent 
victory. The 30th of December was appointed as a day of 
national thanksgiving. 

.86. The Ml of Comwallis may be considered as substantially 

• General Unooln was appointed, by the oommander-in-oliief, to reoeiTe 
the sufamiadon of the royal army, in the same manner in which, eighteen 
months before (p. 188), ComwalUs had reoeived that of the Americans at 
CSuurleston. 

The spectacle was impressiye and affecting. The road through which the 
eaptire army marched was lined with spectators, French and American. On 
one side, the commander-in-chief, surrounded with his suite, and the Ameii- 
ean staff, took his station ; on the other side, opposite to him, was the Count 
de Rochambeau, in the like manner attended. 

The captive army approached, moving slowly in column, with grace and 
precision. Universal silence was observed amidst the vast concourse, and 
the utmost decency prevailed, exhibiting an awful sense of the vicissitudes 
of human life, mingled with commiseration for the unhappy. 

Every eye was now turned, searching for the British commander-in-chief, 
Mudous to look at the man heretofore so much the object of their dread. All 
were disappointed. Comwallis, unable to bear the humiliation of marching 
at the head of his garrison, constituted General 0*Hara his representative on 
the occasion. 

The poet of Gloucester, falling with that of Tork, was delivered up, the 
nme day, by lieutenant-colonel Tarleton. 

At the termination of the siege, the besieging army amounted to rixteen 
thousand. The British force numlc*^ seven thousand one hundred and 
wren, of which only four thousand and seven, rank and file, are stated to 
hars been fit for duty. The artillery surrendered consisted of one hundred 
and sixty pieces, the greater part of whkh were brass. 
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eloBing the war. A few posts of importanoe were still held bj 
the British, — New York, Oharlestoo, and Savannah, — but all 
other parts of the country, which they had possessed, were 
recovered into the power of Congress. A few skirmishes alone 
indicated the continuance of war. A part of the French army, 
soon after the capture of Comwallis, reembarked, and Count de 
Grasse sailed for the West Indies. Count Rochambeau can- 
toned his army for the winter, 1782, in Virginia ; and the main 
body of the Americans returned, by the way of the Chesapeake, 
to their former portion, on the Hudson. 

PKIMCIPAL XVENTS OF 1781-3. 



Appointment of Peace Com- 
missioners. 
Cessation of Hostilities. 
Farewell Orders of Washington. 



Adieu to his Officers. 
Resignation of his CommissioiL 
Treaty of Peace. 



1. From the 12th of December, 1781, to the 4th of March 
1782, motion after motion was made, in the British Parliament, 
for putUng an end to the war in America. On this latter day, 
the commons resolved, "that the house would consider aa 
enemies to his majesty, and to the country, all those who should 
advise or attempt the further prosecution of ofbnsive war on 
the continent of North America." 

2. On the same day, the command of his majesty's forces in 
America was taken &om Sir Henry Clinton, and given to Sir 
Guy Carlton,^ who was instructed to promote the wishes of 
Great Britain, for an accommodation with the United States. 
In accordance with these instructions, Carlton endeavored to 
open a correspondence with Congress ; and, with this view, sent to 
General Washington to solicit a paseqport for his secretary. But 
this was revised, since Congress would enter into no negotiations, 
but in concert with his most Christian majesty. 

3. The Frendi court, on receiving intelligence of the sur- 
render of Comwallis, pressed upon Congress the appointment of 
commissioners for negotiating peace with Great Britain. Accord- 
ingly, John Adams, Benjamin Fnmklin, John Jay, and Henry 
Laurens, were appointed. These commissioners met Mr. Fits* 
herbert and Mr. Oswald, on the part of Great Britain, at Paris, 

• &r Quj Owlton was b<»ii in Ireland, in 1722. In 1748, he beoamt 
UsBtenant-oolonel. In 1769, he ma at the dege of Qaebeo, under Wolfe. 
He wai a distingnishe^ man. In 1790, he was created Baron Doreheiter 
He died in 1808. 
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and proyicdonal articles of pesu^e between the two coontrieB were 
Bigned, November 30th, 1782. The definitive treaty was agned 
on the 3d of September, 1783. Although the treaty was not 
signed until September, a state of peace had actually existed 
mm the commencement of the year 1783. A formal proclama- 
tion of the cessation of hostilities was made, through the army, 
on the 19th of April ; the eighth anniversary of the battle of 
Lexington. Savannah was evacuated by the British in July, 
New York in November, and Charleston in the following month. 

4. The third of November was assigned by Cont^reas for dis- 
banding the army of the United States. On the day previous, 
Washington issued his &rewell orders, and bade an afifectionate 
adieu to the soldiers who had fought and bled by his side."^ AUcr 
mentioning the trying times through which he had passed, and 
the unexampled patience which, under every circumstance of suf- 
fering, his army had evinced, he passed to the glorious prospects 
opening before them and their country, and then bade them adieu 
Jn the following words : " Being now to conclude these his last 
public orders, to take his ultimate leave, in a short time, of the mil- 
itary character, and to bid a final adieu to the armies he has so long 
had the honor to command, he can only again ofier, in their behalf, 
his reoommendations to their grateful country, and his prayer to 
the God of armies. May ample justice be done them here ; and 
may the choicest favor, both here and hereafter, attend those, 
who, under the divine auspices, have secured innumerable bless- 
ings for others ! With these wishes, and this benediction, the 
commander-in-chief is about to retire from service. The curtain 
of separation will soon be drawn, and the military scene to him 
will be closed forever." 

5. Soon after taking leave of the army. General Washington 
was called to the still more panful hour of separation from his 
officers, greatly endeared to him by a long series of common 
sufferings and dangers. The officers having previously assembled 
in New York for the purpose, General Washington now pm^ 

* The disbanding of the anny faiTolred considerations of the deepest 
interest. Thousands were to be thrown oat of lerrice, — and what conld they 
do 1 Neither officers nor soldiers, for a long time, had reoeired any pay ; and 
the state of the public finances now rendered payment impossible. In this 
state, a rory exciting appeal was made to the officers, in a letter, afterwards 
ascribed to John Armstrong, in which he recommended measures of redrcft!i, 
or a refusal to disband. It was an artful and even eloquent address; and, 
but for the firmness and prudence of Washington, it would hare had its 
designed effect. The influence of that great man, however, prevailed. The 
officers decided, at a meeting which Washington called, and at which Gates 
presided, that they would do nothing whioh should tend to suUy the glory 
they had acquired in their country's service. 
18 
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them, and, oalling for a glass of wine, thus addressed them : <- 
'* With a heart fml of love and gratitude, I now take my leato 
of yon. I most devoutl j wish that your latter days may be as 
prosperous and happy as your former ones have been glorious 
and honorable." Having thus affectionately addressed them, he 
now took eadi by the hand, and bade him farewell. Followed 
by them to the nde of the Hudson, he entered a barge, and, 
while tears rolled down his cheeks, he turned towards the com- 
panions of his glory, and bade them a silent adieu. 

6. December 2&, Washington appeared in the hall of Con- 
gress, and resigned to them the commismcm which they had 
given him, as commander-in-chief of the armies of the United 
States. After having spoken of the accomplishment of his 
wishes and exertions, in the independence of his country, and 
commended his officers and soldiers to Congress, he concluded as 
follows : — "I consider it an indispensable duty to dose the last 
solemn act of my official life, by commending the interests of our 
dearest country to the protection of Almighty God, and those 
who have the superintendence of them to his holy keeping. 
Having now finished the work assigned me, I retire from the 
great uieatre of action ; and, bidding an affectionate &rewell to 
this august body, under whoee orders I have long acted, I here 
offer my commission, and take my leave of all the employments 
of public life." 

7. Up(m accepting his commission. Congress, through their 
president, expre^ed, in glowing language, to Washington, their 
ni^ sense of his wisdom and energy in conducting the war to so 
happy a termination, and invoked me choicest blessings upon his 
future life. President Mifllin concluded as follows : — " We join 
you in commending the interest of our dearest country to the pro- 
tection of Almighty Ood, beseeching him to dispose the hearts 
and minds of its citizens to improve the opportunity afforded them 
of becominga happy and respectable nation. And, fer you, we 
address to Him our earnest prayers, that a life so beloved may 
be fostered with all his care ; that your days may be as hi^py 
as they have been iUustrions ; and that he will finally give you 
that reward which this world cannot ^ve." 

8. A profound silence now pervaded the assembly. The 
grandeur of the scene, the recollection of the past, the felicity 
of the present, and the hopes of the future, crowded fiist upon 
all, while they united in invoking blessings upon the man, who 
under Qod, had achieved so much, and who now, in the char< 
acter of a mere citisen, was hastening to a long-desired repose at 
his seat, at Mount Yemon, in Yir^nia. 
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HISTORY OF THE NAVAL OPERATIONS, DURING 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

1. At the commencement of the BeyolationaiT straggle, the 
oolonieB had no naval force to aid their cause. JSut no sooner 
had the straggle conmienced, than many brave and patriotic 
men begm to digest plans, not for competing with the navj of 
Great Britain, but for cruising against her commerce. The 
aeamen of the colonies were at home on the deep. Thej were 
bold, hardy, and adventurous. 

2. The news of the battle of Lexington reached Machias, in 
Mame, May 9th, 1775. The people were roused, and ready to 
act in some way. At this time, there was lying in that port a 
British armed schooner, called the Maboabeita. A pkn was 
now devised to capture her. A sloop was manned with thirty 
men, and chase given after the schooner, the captain of which, 
suspecting some such design, had weighed anchor and put out 
to sea. 

3. The sloop, being the better sailer, at length came up with 
the schooner. An action ensued, which was of short duration, 
but resulted in favor of the Americans. Twenty men, on both 
sides, were killed and wounded. Among the former was Cap- 
tain Moore, commander of the schooner. Such was the first 
naval engagement in the war of the Bevolution. It was wholly 
a private a&ir. 

4. Before the subject of a naval force had received the atten- 
tion of Congress, three of the colonies — Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut — had provided each two vessels, fitted, 
armed and equipped, without the orders or advice of Con- 



5. But, in 1775, that body took the subject into serious con- 
sideration, authorizing a regular marine. Vessels were to be 
built in the four colonies of New England, in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, and Virginia. The following is a list of 
their names and respective rates, as ordered, as well as thf 
erlony where each was to be built, namely : 





Ount. 




Gans. 




Waahington, 


32, 


Pennsylvania. 


Effingham, 28, 


Pennsylvania. 
New York. 


(Uleigh, 


32, 


New Uampshire. 


Congress, 28, 


H*noook, 


32, 


Massachusetts. 


Providence, 28, 


Rhode Island. 


Randolph, 


32, 


Pennsylvania. 


Boston, 24, 


Massachusetts. 


Warren, 


32, 


Rhode Island. 


Montgomery, 24, 


New York. 


Maryland, 


28, 


Virginia. 


Delaware, 24, 


Pennsylvania. 


Cmmball, 


28, 
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6. SoohwasthedeBignof CoDgresB; batjforwantof Amdfl,-' 
bat more for want of materials to equip them, such as guns, 
anchors, riggmg, &o., — bat few of the aboYO got to sea, in the 
service for which they were bailt These were the Raleigh, 
Hancock, Boston, Warren, Providence, Maryland, and Ban- 
dolph. The Congress and Montgomery were burnt on the Hud- 
son, to prevent their idling into the hands of the British. The 
Washington and Effingham were burnt by the British them- 
selves. The Delaware fell into their hands, at Philadelphia. 

7. Such was the commencement of the American navy. 
Ezekiel Hopkins was placed at the head of it, with the title of 
"Commander-in-chief;" but his usual appellation was "Com- 
modore." His pay was one hundred and twenty-five dollars 
per month. There were twenty-four naval officers appdnted, 
with the rank of captain. 

8. The flag used on board of some diips bore a device, rep- 
resenting a pine-tree, with a rattle-snake coiled at the root and 
ready to strike, with the appropriate motto, " Don't tread oo 
me." Other vessels adopted the arms of the colony from which 
they suled. In 1777, Congress adopted our present national 
colors. 

9. Many of our naval officers were high-spirited and intelli- 
gent men. Those whose names have descended to us with great- 
est reputation were Commodore Hopkins; Ci4>tains Manly, Mug- 
ford, Jones, Barry, Barney, Waters, Young, Tucker, Talbot, 
Nicholson, — commander-in-chief after Hopkins, — Williams, 
Biddle, Robinson, Wickes, Rathbume, and Hacket. 

10. Not a few of the commanders of the privateers were dis- 
tinguished for their nautical skill. The privateers were numer- 
ous and successful. It has been estimated that during the war 
they captured not less than twelve hundred and ninety-sev^i 
vessels, not including those taken by public ships. It may be 
added, that generally the commanders of privateers were men 
of principle and humanity. Indeed, instances of the most mag- 
nanimous conduct among them might be given. 

11. The records of engagements by £e regular marine are 
nearly as abundant and circumstantial, as those of the American 
navy during the late war with Great Britain. But our limits 
will not allow us to enter into details of these exploits on the 
ocean. Spirited actions occurred between the Randol[^ and 
Yarmouth, the Raleigh and Druid, the Trumbull and Watt, the 
Congress and Savage, &c. ; but, of all the naval engagements 
which occurred during the war, that between the Bon Homme 
Richard, of forty guns, and the Serapis, — the latter a British 
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fHcate mounting forty-four gnns, — was the most remarkable; 
and in the history of nayal warfare has scarcely a parallel. 

12. The Richard was commanded by that remarkable man, 
Paul Jones, whose history is a romance ; the commander of the 
Serapis was Captain Pearson. The action occurred on the coast 
of Scotland, September 23d, 1779. It was commenced by a 
flotilla of French and American vessels, and two English Agates 
oonyoying a fleet of merchantmen. At half-past seyen in the 
evening, the two frigates Bon Homme and Serapis came in con- 
tact, upon which Jones lashed them together. In this situation, 
tiie battle between them raged for more than two hours, each 
dealing out to the other the fire and thunder of its guns, as &st 
as they could be loaded. 

13. At length, both ships were on fire, and the Kichard on 
the point of sinking ! In this awful moment, a sad mistake 
occurred. The Alliance, an American frigate, came up to Jones' 
assistance ; but, in the darkness of the night, she poured her 
entire broad-side into the Richard, and caused sad destruction ; 
but, soon perceiving her mistake, she joined her companion, and 
with such zeal that the Serapis was soon compelled to surrender. 
Both vessels were covered with the blood of their brave crews. 
Of three hundred and seventy-five men on board the Richard, 
three hundred were either killed or wounded ; while the loss of 
the Serapis was one hundred and fifty, — nearly half her crew. 
On an examination of the Richard, it was found necessary to 
abandon her. The wounded were consequently removed to the 
Serapis, and, on the following day, the gallant ship settled slowly 
into the sea. 

14. It belongs to this place to notice briefly an invention by 
David Bushnell, a native of Connecticut, in the year 1777, to 
blow up ships by means of torpedoes, as he called them. The 
torpedo bore a resemblance to two upper tortoise-shells, of equal 
sizes, placed in contact, and so large as to contain a man. It 
was fixed with glass windows, and with air-pipes and ventilators, 
80 that the operator could breathe. Behind this sub-marine 
vessel was a powder ma^tzine, made water-tight, and capable of 
holding one hundred and fifly pounds of powder. It was fitted 
with an apparatus for firing tiie powder ; and could at any time 
be detached from the ves^, by turning a screw, and attached 
by other apparatus to the bottom of the mtended victim. 

15. With torpedoes of the above construction, Bushnell made 
several attempts to blow up British vessels in the American 
waters, — in none of which, however, was he entirely suoceesM 
But, in a single instance, a schooner was destroyed, and throt 

18* 
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men killed^ and one badly injured. The men peioeiying a line 
floating, and sapposing it to be a fiahing-line, drew it on board ; 
when the machine attached to the end of it exploded, with the 
aboTe result It scarcely needs be added, that such a mode of 
wajrfare is too inhnman tp be encouraged by civilized nations. 
But it is said that his fiulnre cast a deep and permanent gloom 
over the mind of Boahnell. 

NOTES 

Maknxbs. — 1. At tlie commencement of the Bevolation, the 
colonists of America were a mass of husbandmen, merchants, 
mechanics and fishermen, who were occupied in the ordinary 
avocations of their respectave callineB, and were entitled to the 
appellation of a sober, honest, and industrious set of people. 
Being, however, under the control of a country whose jedousiea 
were early and strongly enlbted against them, and which, there- 
fere, was eager to repress every attempt, on their part, to rise, 
they had comparatively little scope or encouragement for exer- 
tion and enterprise. 

2. But, when the struggle for independence began, the case was 
altered. New fields for exertion were opened, and new and still 
stronger impulses actuated their bosoms. A mat change was 
sudd^y wrought in the American people, and a vast expansion 
of character took place. Those who were before only known in 
the humble sphere of peaceful occupation soon shone forth in the 
cabinet or in the field, ^y qualified to cope with the trained 
generals and statesmen of Europe. 

3. But, although the Revolution caused such an e^Ninaon 
of character in the American people, and called forth the most 
striking patriotism among all classes, it introduced, at the same 
time, greater looseness of manners and morals. An army always 
carries deep vices in its train, and communicates its corruption 
to society around it. Besides this, the &ilure of public credit 
so fiir put it out of the power of individuals to perform private 
engagements, that tlie breach of tliem became common ; and, at 
len^h, was scarcely disgraoeM. That high sense of integrity 
which had extensively existed before was thus exchanged for 
more loose and slippery notions of honesty and honor. 

4. «* On the whole," says Dr. Bamsay, who wrote soon af)»r 
the dose of this period, " tlie literary, political, and military 
talents of the United States, have been improved by the RcvqIq- 
tbn * but their moral character is inferior to what it formerly 
was 8o great is the change for the wone," continues he. '* that 
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the ^ends of public order are loadly called upon to exert their 
QtmoBt abilities in extirpating the yicious principles and habita 
which have taken deep root during the late convi^ions." 

Keliqion. — 5. During the Bevolution, the colonies being all 
united in one cause, — a Congress being assembled from all parts 
of America, — and more frequent intercourse between different 
parts of the country being promoted by the shifUng of the armies, 
local prejudices and sectarian asperities were obliterated, reli- 
gious controversy was suspended, and bigotry softened. That 
spirit of intolerance which had marked some portions of the 
country was nearly done away. 

6. But, for these advantages, the Bevolution brought with it 
great disadvantages, to religion in general. The atheistical phi- 
ksophy, which h&d been spread over France, and which would 
involve the whole subject of religion in the gloomy mists of 
scepticism, — which acknowledges no distinction between right 
and wrong, and considers a future existence as a dream, &ai 
may or may not be realized, — was thickly sown, in the Ameri- 
can army, by the French ; and, uniting with the infidelity which 
before had taken root in the country, produced a serious declen- 
sion in the tone of reli^ous feelings among the American peo- 
ple. In addition to this, religious institutions, during the war, 
were much n^lected ; churches were demolished, or converted 
into barracks; public worship was oflen suspended; and the 
clergy suffered severely from the reduction of their salaries, 
caused by the depreciation of the circulating medium. 

Trade and Commkrcb. — 7. During the war of the Pevolu- 
tion, the commerce of the United States was interrupted, not 
only with Great Britain, but, in a great measure, with the rest 
of the world. The greater part of the shipping belonging to 
the country was destroyed by the enemy, or perished by a 
natural process of decay. Our coasts were so lined with British 
cruisers as to render navigation too hazardous to be pursued to 
any considerable extent. Some privateers, however, were fitted 
out, which succeeded in capturing several valuable prizes, on 
board of which were arms, and oQier munitions of war. Dur- 
ing the last three years of the war, an illicit trade to Spanish 
America was carri^ on ; but it was extremely limited. 

AoRicui/ruBE. — 8. Agriculture was greatly interrupted, dur- 
ing this period, by the withdrawing of laborers to the camp, by 
the want of encouragement furnished by exportation, and by the 
distractions which disturbed all the occupations of society. The 
urmy often suffered fi)r the means of subsistence, and the oflioeii 
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were eometameB forced to compel the inhabitants to fiiraish the 
soldiers food in sufficient quantities to prevent their suffering. 

Arts and Manufactures. — 9. The trade with England, dnr< 
ing this period, being interrupted by the war, the people of ike 
United States were compelled to manu&cture for themselves. 
Encouragement was given to all necessary manu&ctures, and the 
seal, ingenuity, and mdustry of the people, fonished the coun- 
try with articles of prime necessity ; and, in a measure, supplied 
the place of a foreign market. Such was the progress in arts 
and manufactures, during the period, that, after the return of 
peace, when an uninterrupted intercourse with England was 
again opened, some articles, which before were imported alto- 
gether, were found so well and so abundantly manufactured at 
home, that their importation was stopped. 

Population. — 10. The increase of the people of the United 
States, during this period, was small. Few, if any, emigrants 
arrived in the country. Many of the inhabitants were slain in 
battle, and thousands of that class called Tobies lefl the land, 
who never returned. Perhaps we may fairly estimate the in- 
habitants of the country, about the dose of this period, 1784, at 
three millions two hundred and fifly thousand. 

Education. — 11. The interests of education suffered, in 
common with other kindred interests, during the war. In sev- 
eral colleges, the course of instruction was, for a season, sus- 
pended ; the hall was exchanged by the students for the camp, 
and the g0¥m for the sword and epaulet The number of col- 
lies and academies in the United States, at the close of the 
period, is estimated at only twenty or twenty-five. 

Reflections. — 12. The American Revolution is doubtless 
the most interesting event in the page3 of modem history. 
Changes equally great, and convuli^ons equally violent, have 
often taken place; and the history of man tells us of many in- 
stances in which oppression, ur^ed beyond endurance, has <^]ed 
forth the spirit of successfid and triumphant resistance. But, in 
the event before us, we see feeble colonies, without an army, 
without a navy, without an established government, without a 
revenue, without munitions of war, without fortifications, boldly 
stepping forth to meet the veteran armies of a proud, powerfiil, 
and vindictive enemy. We see these colonies, amidst want, 
poverty and misfortune, supported by the pervading spirit of 
liberty, and guided by the good hand of Heaven, for nearly 
eight years sustaining the weight of a cruel conflict, upon their 
own iicil. We see them at length victorious; their enemies 
sullenly retire from their shores, and these humble colonies 
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stand forth enrolled on the page of history, a firee soverdgn, and 
independent nation. Nor is this all. We see a wise goyem- 
ment sprin^g up from the blood that was spilt ; and, down to 
oar own time, shedding the choicest political blessings upon sev- 
eral millions of people. 

13. What nation can dwell mth more just satis&ction upon 
its annals than ours ? Almost all others trace their foundation 
to some ambitious and bloody conqueror, who sought only by 
enskving others to aggrandize himself. Our independence was 
won by the people, who fought for the natural rights of man. 
Other nations have lefl thar annals stained with the crimes of 
their people and princes ; our annals shine with the glowing traces 
of patriotism, constancy and courage, amidst every rank of life 
and every grade of office. 

14. Whenever we advert to this portion of our history, and 
review it, as we well may, with patriotic interest, let us not for- 
get the gratitude we owe, as well to those who " fought, and 
bled, and died" for us, as to that benignant Providence whc 
stayed the proud waves of British tyrannv. Let us also gather 
political wisdom fit)m the American Bevolution. It has taught 
the world, emphatically, that oppression tends to weaken and 
destroy the power of the oppressor ; that a people united in the 
cause of liberty are invincible by those who would enslave them ; 
and that Heaven will ever firown upon the cause of injustice, 
and ultimately grant success to those who oppose it. 
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DISTIKGUISHBD FOR THB FORMATION AND BSTAB. 
LISHMEKT OF THB FEDERAL GONSTITUTION. 

BXTBNDINQ VBOM THB DISBANDING OV THB ABMT, 1788, 
TO THB INAUGUBATION OV GEOBGB WASHINGTON, AS 
PBB8IDBNT OV THB UNITED STATES, UNDER THB VED 
BBAL CONSTITUTION, 1789. 

1. Thb war of tlie Kevolution was now closed. QRie British 
troops had retired ftom the oountry. The American army was 
disbanded. The great object of the colonies had been accom- 
plished — they were Free and Independent. What fiirther 
could they expect ? What more desire ? 

2. Boring the war, the American people had been looking 
forward to &e state to which they had now attained, as likely to 
insure eyer3rthing they wanted. But, in a short time, Qiej 
perceived their error. They were independent ; but they had 
no adequate bond of union among themselves, — they had no 
federal constitution. 

8. But they had the Oonvbdxration. True, they had that, 
and under*that they went ihrou^ the war."*^ But it proved, as 
it was called, ** a rope of sand." By it, Congress had power to 
declare war ; to borrow money, or to issue bills of credit, to carry 
it on. But it had no power to lay a tax of one cent for any 
purpose whatsoever ; and, therefore, it had no ability to pay the 
debts incurred by the war. And yet, these debts now amounted 
to more than forty millions of doUars. Congress could advise 
the several states to raise money ; but it could do no more. 

4. What should be done ? It was proposed that the states 
should grant power to Congruss to lay a duty of five per cent, 
on all imported foreign goo£, and that this revenue diould ba 
appL'ed to the discha^ of the public debt But Rhode Island 
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would not agree ; and, tlien, New York revised her consent. 
And tlie oonsequenoe was^ that debt and interest remained unpaid, 
and the poor officers and soldiers could not get their dues, and 
were obliged to sell to speculators their cei^cates, for almost 



5. Congreas called upon the states to raise funds ; if for no 
other purpose, at least, to pay the soldiers. But what could the 
L^islatures do ? The people were poor, and the states had local 
debts to provide for. Some of the states attempted to lay taxes 
to support their credit, and satisfy their creditors. This, in 
Haasachusetts, produced the memorable insurrection called 
^ Shays' Insurrection," because headed by one Daniel Shays ; 
and during which, one thousand five hundred or two thousand 
of the inhabitants in the north-western part of the state assem- 
bled, and demanded that the collection of debts should be 
suspended, and that the Le^slature should authorize the emis- 
sion of paper money for general circulation. So formidable was 
this ga^ering as to require an armed force of several thousand 
to suppress it. 

6. At length, the conviction was general, that an evil existed 
for which some remedy must be found ; either the articles of 
confederation must be amended, or a new constitution be finmed. 

7. In 1786, Virginia recommended a convention at Annapolis 
to establish a better system of commercial regulations. At this 
convention, only five states were represented ; in consideration 
of which, they adjourned, to meet at Philadelphia the succeeding 
May, at the same time recommending to the several states to 
appoint delegates to that meeting, ^nth power to revise the Fed- 
eral system. Agreeably to the above recommendation, the 
several states of me Union, excepting Rhode Island, appointed 
commissioners, who convened at Philaddphia. Of this body, 
consisting of fifty-five members, George Washington, one of the 
delegates from Vir^nia, was unanimously elected president. 
Hie convention proceed, with closed doors, to discuss the inter- 
estingsubjects submitted to their consideration. 

8. The first question discussed by the convention was, " whether 
the articles of confederation should be revised and amended." 
This, at length, being decided in the native, the convention 
proceeded to the formation of a new constitution. After a ses- 
sion of about fonr months, a constitution was agreed on,"^ which, 

* On seyenl oooaaions during the deliberations of the oonyention, it wm 
quite doabtftd whether it would so for harmonize as to agree upon anything. 
On one qneiiion particularly it oame near dissolving, — namelj, whether tha 
imaU states shculd hare, as they demanded, an equal Tote as the larga 
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after being sobmitted to Congrees, was sent to oonyentions of 
the people in the seyeral states for their ratification. Among 
the states great diyersitj of opinion prevailed ; and, for a time, it 
was doubtM whether the requisite number — nine states — would 
ratify it by the time appointed. But, at length, not only that 
number was attained, but all gave their assent, in the following 
order: 

By Convention of Delaware, December 7, 1787. 

By Convention of Pennsylvania, . . . December 12, 1787. 
By Convention of New Jersey, • . • . December 18, 1787, 

By Convention of Georgia, January 9, 1788. 

By Convention of Cunnocticat, . . . . June 9, 1788. 

By Convention of Massacliusetts, . . . February 6, 1788. 
By Convention of Maryland, April 28, 17S8. 

0tates in the Senate 1 At this interesting and solemn crisis, Dr. Fr&nklin 
rose, and, addressmg himself to the president, among other things, said : 
** Sir, how has it happened, that while groping so long in the dark, — divided 
in our opinions, and now ready to separate without aooomplisliing the great 
objoots of our meeting, — that we have not hitherto once thought d humbly 
applying to the Father of Lights to illuminate our understandings 1 In Uie 
beginning of the contest with Britain, when we were sensible of danger, we 
hod daily prayer in this room for divine protection. Our prayers, sir, were 
heard ; and they were graciously answered. Ail of us who were engaged 
in the struggle must have observed frequent instances of a mperintending 
Providence in our favor. To that kind Providence we owe this happy oppor- 
tunity of consulting, in peace, on the means of establishing our future 
nationid felicity. And have we now forgotten that powerfU friend 1 or do 
we imagine that we no longer need its assistance 1 I have lived, sir, a long 
time ; and, the longer I live, the more convincing proof I see of this trutl^ 
Uiat God governs the affairs of men. And if a sparrow cannot fall to the 
ground without his notice, is it probable that an empire can rise without his 
aid 1 We have been assured, sir, in the sacred writings, that except the 
'Lord build the house, they labor in vain that build it' I firmly believe 
this ; and I also believe that, without his concurring aid, we shall succeed 
in tlds political building no better than the builders of Babel ; we shall be 
divided by our little partial local interests ; our projects will be confounded, 
and we ourselves shall become a reproach and a by-word to ftitnre ages. 
And, what is worse, mankind may hereafter, ftt>m this important instance, 
deepair of establishing government by human wisdom, and leave it to chance, 
war or conquest. 

** I therefore beg leave to move that henceforth prayers, imfdoring the 
assistance of Heaven, and its blessings on our deliberations;, be held in this 
assembly every morning before we proceed to business ; and Uiat one or 
more of the clergy of ttus city be requested to officiate in that service." 

This suggestion, it need scarcely be said, was fiivorably received by the 
convention ; and, from thai time, the guidance of divine wisdom was daily 
sought. Aj might be expected, greater harmony prevailed; the spirit of 
concession pervaded the convention ; a motion was made for the appointment 
of a committee, to take into consideration both branches of the Legislature. 
This motion prevuling, a committee was accordingly chosen by b^ot, con- 
listing of one from each state; and the convention adjourned for three days. 

On the meeting of the convention, after this adjournment, the above com- 
mittee reported to the satisfsction of all, and the body proceeded to orgaiiiM 
the Iq^ialatiTO and other departments of the goTermnent. 
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By Oonvention of South OarolinA, . . . M»j 23, 1788. 

Bj Convention of New Hampshire, • • June 21, 1788. 

By Oonvention of Virginia, June 26, 1788. 

By Convention of New York, July 26, 1788. 

By Convention of North Carolina, • . . November 21, 1788 
By Convention of Rhode Island, . . . May 29, 1790 

9. It may be added, that at tlie first session of Congress 
under the oonstitutioQ, that body reoommended the adoption 
of twelve amendments, chiefly relating to freedom of speech and 
of the press, the right of petition, tri^ by jury, bail, election of 
president, &o. Ten of these amendments were adopted by 
three-fourths of the L^slatores of the states. Subsequently, 
two others Were added. 

10. On the ratification of the constitution, the attention of 
the people was at once directed to General Washin^n, as tlie 
first Precddent of the United States. The wishes of this great 
and good man were " to live and die in peace and retirement ;" 
but Sie nation demanded his services, and he obeyed. He was 
unanimously elected prerident, as well by Anti-Federalists as 
Federalists (fi>r by these names the parties in fiivor of and 
a^^aisst the oosstitation were called). John Adams was elected 
noe-prarideot. 

1» 
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aEORQE WASHIKGTON, ViKoiiriA, Pbbbidait. 
langnnktad at New Tork, April 30tfa, 1789 ; retirad Manh Sd, i7» 

JOHK ADAMS, Mabbaohvbbtti , Viob-pbkbidbsv. 



BBAD0 or TBM DEPABIMEIfTB. 



IliooiAf Jefferson, 
IMmnnd Bjuidulpb, 
TUnothy Piokering, 
Aleaaiider Himilton, 
OUver Woleott, 
Henry Kdox, 
TimoUiT Pickering, 
Jftmee MoHenry, 
Bunnel Oigood, 
Timothy Pickering, 
Joeeph HAbersham, 
Edmund Randolph, 
William Bradford, 
ObarleeLee, 



Virginia, 

Virginia, 

Penn., 

N.York, 

Oonn., 



Penn., 

Maryland, 

Mass., 

Penn., 

Georgia, 

Virginia, 

Penn., 

Virglbia, 



Sept. 26, 
Jan. 3, 
Deo. 10, 
Sept. 11, 
Feb. 3, 
Sept. 12, 
Jan. 2, 
Jan. 27, 
Sept. 26, 
Not. 7, 
Feb. 25, 
Sept. 26, 
Jan. 27, 
Dec 10, 



1789, > 

1794, V SeoratarieB of SliAa. 
1795,) 

J5»^;j8eoret.rie.ofTiiii> 

1789, > 

1795, V Seoretariei of War. 
1796.) 

1789, > 

1791, VPbstmasten GenetaL 

1795, i 

1789, ) 

1794, V Attonwyi Qeneial 

1795,5 



■PBAKKBa or THE HOUBB Or VEFtOSESTATTVWB, 



Frederick A. Mnhlenberg, 
Jonathan Trnmboll, 
Frederick A. Muhlenberg, 
Jonathan Dayton, 



Pennsylrania, 
Conneetioat, 
Penn^lranSa, 
New JeFMy, 



Urst Congress, 1789. 

Seoond do. 1791. 

Thiid do. 1793. 

Fourth do. 1795. 



1. Thx inaugaration of Oeneral Washington took place in tho 
presence of the fiist Congress under the Federal Constitation, 
and an immense concourse of spectators, the ChanceUor of tht 
State of New York administering the oath of office. The cere- 
monies of the occasion being concluded, Washington entered the 
Senate-chamber, and delivered his first speech. In this, after 
expressing the reluctance with which he obeyed the call of his 
countrymen, and the diffidence with which he entered upon an 
office so full of responsibilitj, he proceeded : ** It will be pecu* 
Uarly impropef to omit, in tfads first official act, my fervent sop 
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l^ications to that Almi^ty Being who roleB oyer the aniyerse, 
who presides in the oooncils of nations." Immediately after his 
inaugural address, with the members of both houses, he attended 
divine service at St. Paul's chapel. Thus, in the commencement 
of his administration, did Washington, by every suitable means, 
acknowledge his sense of personid dependence upon divine wis- 
dom, to guide with discretion the affitirs of a nation committed 
to his care ; ^us did he set an example worthy of imitation by 
all who are elevated to places of authority and responsibility. 

2. The acta and events which signalized his administraticm 
relate to a 



Reelection of Washington. 
Difficulties with France. 
Insurrection in Pennsylvania. 
Prohibition of the Slave-trade. 
Jay's Treaty. 
Admission of Tennessee. 
Election of Mr. Adams. 
Farewell Address. 



System of Revenue. 
Regulation of Departments. 
Establishment of a Judiciary. 
Assumption of Debts. 
Removal of Seat of Government. 
National Bank. 
Admission of Vermont. 
Indian War. 
Admission of Elentucky. 

I. System of Revenue. — The first duty of Congress, under 
the Federal Constitution, was to provide a revenue for the sup- 
port of government. For this purpose, duties were laid on 
imported merchandise, and on the tonnage of vessels. To en- 
courage American shipping, higher tonnage-duties were imposed 
on foreign than on American vessels, and ten per cent, less duty 
on goods imported in American than in foreign vessels. 

II. Regulation op Departments. — Three executive depart- 
ments were created, designed to aid the president in the manage- 
ment of the government. They were styled Departments of 
War, of Foreign Affairs,* and of the Tr^sury. The heads of 
these departments were styled Secretaries. They were intended 
to constitute a council, to be consulted by the president at his 
pleasure ; and their opinions on all important questions he was 
authorized to require in writing. 

III. Establishment of a Judiciary. — A nati)nal judiciary, 
also, was established during this first session of Congress, consist- 
ing of a Supreme Court, and Circuit and District Courts. The 
Supreme Court had one chief-justice, and five associate judges. 

* Since oaUed DopArtment of State. The "Nvrj Department was oreaied 
fobsequenUy. Ande from advuing the president when called upon, the 
respective duties of these secretaries are indicated by the titles of thoii 
departments. 
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District Goorts were to oonast of one jud^ in eaeh state; Gir- 
eoit Courts, of a judge of the Supreme Court and the District 
judge. This system has remained nearly the same to the pres- 
ent time, except in the elder Adams' presidency; and then only 
for a short time, when the number of judges was increased. 
John Jay was the first chief-justice, and Edmund Bandolph the 
first attorney-general. 

lY. Assumption OT DxBTB. — On the meeting of the second 
Congress, Mr. Hamilton, then Secnretary of the Treasury, sub- 
mitted a phm, as he had been requested to do, for maintaining 
the public credit The foreign and domestic debt amounted to 
more than fifty-four millions of dollars ; the debts of the states to 
twenty-five nullions. These debts the secretary proposed thai 
the general government should assume, as a measure of substan- 
tial justice and sound policy. To the assumption of the foreign 
debt there was little o{^)osition ; but a strong party opposed t^ie 
assumption of the domestic debt, and the full payment of the 
state debts, particularly because that many of the original hold- 
ers of the securities would receive no benefit, having been obliged, 
in their poverty, to sell them to speculators, for two or three shil- 
lingB on the pound. On taking the vote in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the plan of Mr. Hamilton was lost, by a majority of 
two. Fortunately, at this juncture, a question of deep interest 
was a^tating the minds of northern and southern membera. 
This was in relation to 

Y. Toi Removal ov thi Seat of Oovbbnmsnt.— Hie debates 
on this subject were almost as exciting as on the fiscal project 
of Mr. Hamilton. At length, a compromise was effected on this 
question, — the more important, as it led to a compromise in 
relation to the assumption of the state debts. It was understood 
that, should the seat of government be fixed for ten years at 
Philadelphia, and afterwards at a place to be selected on the 
Potomac, some of the members of the House of Representatives, 
ftom the Potomac, would withdraw their opposition to Mr. 
Hamilton. This was accordingly d<me, and his plans were 
adopted. This measure, in r^ard to assuming the debts afore- 
said, laid the foundation of piulic credit upon such a basis, that 
government paper soon rose from two shillings and sixpence to 
twenty shillings on the pound ; and, indeed, for a ^rt time, 
was above par. Individuals, who had purchased certificates of 
public debt low, realized immense fortunes. A general ^ring 
was given to the affiurs of the nation. A egint of enterprise, of 
agriculture and commerce, universally prewled ; and the found 
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ition was thus laid for that unriyalled prosperity which the 
United States, in subsequent years, enjoyed. 

VI. National Bank. — The next public measure adopted by 
Congress was a bill for the establishment of a national bank, on. 
the recommendation of Mr. Hamilton. Mr. Jefferson and Mr. 
Randolph strongly opposed the project, as unconstitutional. 
Afler a long discussion, the bank was estaUished by both houses, 
and approved by the president. The capital stock was ten 
millions of dollars ; the duration of its charter was limited to 
1811. It was located in Philadelphia, with the privilege of 
establishing branches in other places. This bill, however, with 
those relating to the finances of the country, the assumption of 
the state debts, the funding of the national debt, &c., contributed 
greatly to the complete organization of those distinct and visible 
parties, which, in their long and ardent conflict for power, have 
since shaken the United States to their centre. 

VII. Admission of Vermont. — 1. During the same session 
of Congress, Vermont, having adopted the constitution, was 
admitted into the Union. The name was given to the territory 
by the inhabitants, in their declaration of independence, January 
16th, 1777, and was derived from the French words yerd, green, 
— and MONT, mountain. 

2. Vermont was settled at a much later period than any 
other of the Eastern States. For many years. New York and 
New EEampshire laid claim to the territory ; but, in 1777, ^e 
inhabitants denied the validity of the New Hampshire claim, 
and in 1789 they purchased the interest of New York, for 
thirty thousand dollars. A convention was soon after called, 
when it was resolved to join the Federal Union. The act of 
admission dates March 4th, 1791. 

VIII. Indian War. — 1. As early as 1790, an Indian war 
broke out on the north-western frontiers. Pacific arrangements 
had been attempted by the president ; in which failing, he de- 
spatched General Harmar to reduce the hostile tribes to submission. 
In October, Harmar, having destroyed several villages, and large 
quantities of corn, came to an engagement with the Indians, 
noar Chillicothe, in which he was routed, with considerable loss. 

2. Upon the fiiilure of Harmar, the command was given to 
General St. Clair, then Governor of the North-western Territory. 
With a force of near two thousand men, St. Clair marched from 
Fort Washington, Sepl<anber, 1791, into the Indian country, 
and encamped in the western part of Ohio. Here, on the 4th 
of Novembei; he was surprised, and defeated, with the loss of 
Biz hundred men. 

19* 
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3. The further history of this war may here be detaOei 
General Wayne was appointed successor to St Clair. In the 
vatumn of 1793, he built Fort Keoovery, near the spot where 
St. Clair was defeated, and spent the winter; the following 
Bommer, 1794, having erected Fort Defiance, on the Maumee, 
he moTod down that river, and in August (20th), at the head 
of three thousand men, gained a complete victory over the 
hostile tribes. The following year, 1795, this painful war was 
brought to a dose ; a treaty being concluded with the Indians at 
Fort Greenville, situated on a western branch of the Miami, bj 
which a large territory of land near Detroit, and west of Ohio, 
was coded to the United States. 

IX. Admisbioh of Ksntuokt. — On the 1st of June, 1792, 
Kentucky was added, by act of Congress, as a state, to the 
Federal Union. She derives her name firom her principal river. 
The territory was early known to the Indian traders, and was 
repeatedly visited by different individuals. But the first per- 
manent settlement was made in 1775, by Colonel Daniel Boone 
and others, on the south side of the Kentucky, about eighteai 
miles south-east firom Lexington. To this settlement was given 
the name of Boonsboro'. During the Bevolutionary War, tho 
inhabitants suffered severely from the Indians, incited by agents 
of the British government; but, in 1779, General Clarke 
overcame the Indians, after which the settlers enjoyed moro 
security. For a time, Virginia extended her jurisdiction over 
Kentucky, and in 1779 erected it into a county ; but in 1790 
it became a separate state. 

X. Rkelbction of Washington. — Although Washington 
had determined to withhold himself fh)m being again a candi« 
date for the presidency, yet various considerations prevented the 
declaration of his wishes ; and, on the meeting of the electors 
in the autumn of 1792, the choice again unanimously Mi on 
him. Mr. Adams was leelected vice-president. 

XI. DiFFicuMixs WITH Francb.— 1. The reelection of Wash- 
ington may be justly considered as among the most signal fiivors 
conferred on ^e American people. A revolution in France 
was in progress, remarkable for the political changes it was 
effecting and the sanguinary scenes which marked it Mon- 
archy had been abolished, Louis XVI. had fiJlen by the guillo- 
tine, a republic had been proclaimed, and the national convention 
had made proclamation of war against England, Holland, and 
Spain. This event excited the deepest interest in the United 
States. A large majority of the people, grateful for the aid 
that France had given us in our reviduiion, and devoted to the 
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eause of liberty, were tmited in fervent wishes for the saooess 
of the French republic. 

2. At the same time, the prejudices against Great Britain, 
which had taken deep root daring the Revolution, now sprung 
forth afresh ; and the voice of many was heard, urging the pro- 
priety of the United States making a common cause with 
France against Great Britain. It was the unanimous opinion 
of the cabinet, however, that a strict neutrality diould be 
observed by the United States towards the contending powers. 
They were also unanimous in the opinion, that a minister from 
the French republic should be received, should one be sent. In 
accordance with the advice of his cabinet, the president issued 
his proclamation of neutrality, on the 22d of April, 1793. 

8. As was anticipated, tiie republic of Fnmce recalled the 
minister of the crown, and appointed a minister of its own, Mr. 
Genet, to succeed him. His mission had for its object the 
enlisting of America in the cause of France, against Great 
Britain. Flattered by the manner in which he was received b^ 
the people, as well as by their professions of attachment to his 
country, Mr. Genet early anticipated the accomplishment of his 
object. Presuming too much upon this attachment, he was led 
into a series of acta infrin^g the neutrality proclaimed by 
the president."*^ He also attempted to rouse the people against 
the government, because it did not second all his views. At 
leng&, on the advice of his cabinet, the president solicited of 
the French republic the recall of Mr. Genet, and the appoint- 
ment of some one to succeed him. Monsieur Fauchet was 
appoiDted, and was instructed to assure the American govern- 
ment that France totally disapproved of the conduct of his pr^ 
decesBor. 

XTL iNSURBBonoN IN Pennstlvania.— The summer of 1794 
was signalized by an insurrection in the western counties of 
Pennsylvania, commonly known as the " WmsKXT Inborbxc- 
TiON." It had ita origin in a dissatisfaction with a law of 

* Mr. Genet, on his arriTal in the oonntry, landed at Charleston, South 
Carolina. He was reoeiyed by the goremor of that state, and by the dti- 
lens, with a flow of enthosiastio feeling, equalled only by that which had 
seen erinoed towards his nation at the conqaeet of Yorktown. 

Soon after landing at Charleston, he began to anthoriie the fitting and 
arming of ressels in that port, enlisting men, and giving commissions to 
emise and commit hostilities against nations with which Uie United States 
were at peace. Vessels oaptnrMl by these cruisers were brought into port, 
and the consuls of France, under the authority of Genet, not yet recognized 
as a minister by the A nerican government, assumed the power of holding 
eonrts of admiralty ci them, of trying and condemning them, and of anth(»* 
Isiiig their wale. 
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Congress, enacted in 1791, by which a duty was imposed npoa 
spirits distilled in the United States. The inhabitants of that part 
of Pennsylvania were diiefly foreignen, and consequently were 
less disposed to submit to the taxation necessary to the support 
of government. Strong oppodtion to the law was early mani- 
fested ; and not a few outrages were committed upon the revalue 
officers while in the discha^ of their duty, — such as ** whip- 
ping, tarring, and Immding." In August, the president issued 
his proclamation, commanding the insurgents to disperse. This 
not having the derared effect, a respectiJble body of militia was 
ordered out, rmder Governor Lee, of Maryland; on whose 
approach, the insurgents laid down their arms, solicited the 
clemency of ike government, and promised fiiture submissbn to 
the laws. 

XIII. PaoHiBinoif OF thb Slavb-tradb. — 1. During the 
third Congress, a law was passed prohibiting the carrying on of 
the slave-trade from American ports. For fifty years prior to 
the settlement of Virginia, England had been engaged in the 
slave-trade. The first slaves — about twenty in number — were 
brought to Virginia, in 1619, by a Butch ship. The importa- 
tion of them gradually increased; and, although principally 
bought by the southern planters, slaves were soon found, in great 
numbers, m all the colonies. In 1784, they amounted to six hun- 
dred thousand; in 1790, they had increased to nearly seven 
hundred thousand. Opposition to the traffic appeared very early 
in the colonies ; but it was countenanced and patronized by the 
English government, and thus introduced into and fastened upon 
the country, without the power, on the part of the colonies, to 
arrest it. 

2. In Massachusetts, in 1645, a law was made, ** prohibiting 
the buying and telling of slaves, except those taken in lawful 
war, or reduced to servitude by tJieur crimes." In 1703, the 
fame cobny imposed a heavy duty on every negro imported ; 
and, in a subsequent law on the subject, they csdled the prac- 
tice ** the unnatural and unaccountaUe custom of enslaving 
mankind." In Virginia, as early as 1699, attempts were made 
to repress the importation of slaves, by heavy duties. These, 
and other acts, show that the North American provinces would, 
if left to themselves, have put an end to the importation of 
slaves, before the era of their independence. 

3. In 1778, Virginia abolished the traffic by law; Connect- 
icut, Rhode Island, P^msylvania, and Massachusetts, pro- 
hibited it before the year 1789. The Continental Congresi 
passed a resolution against the purchase of slaves imported firrai 
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AMoa, and exhorted the oolonies to abandon the trade alto* 
gether. The third Congress of the United States, as stated 
above, prohibited the trade by law. Thus we see, in the United 
States, a very early and settled aversion to the slave-trade 
manifesting -itself ; and, before European nations had consented 
to relinquish it, several of the states had utterly prohibited it. 

XIV. Jat*8 Treaty. — 1. For some time, the relations subsist- 
ing between the United States and Great Britfdn had been far from 
amicable. The principal compl^ts were, on the one haihi, the 
non-delivery of Uie posts held by the latter within the American 
lines, and iiie carrying off the diaves at the close of the war ; on 
the other, the interposition, by the states, of legal impediments 
to the recovery of debts contracted before the war. Added to 
these sources of trouble, Great Britain was accused of exciting 
the hostility of the Indians on our northern frontier ; of impress- 
ing our seamen ; and, still more recently, of capturing our 
neutral vessels, retaliatory upon France, which had set the 
exan^le. For these reasons, a war between the United States 
and England was now a probable event. 

2. uk the hope, however, of averting an issue so undesirable. 
Chief Justice Jay was appomted envoy extraordinary to the 
British court; where he had the good fortune to negotiate 
a trea^, and which, on the 8th of March, 1795, was submitted 
to the Senate. The main feature of this treaty respected indem- 
nity for unlawful captures, which was provided for; but no 
re^-ess could be obtained for negroes carried away. The 
obstructions to collecting debts were to cease, and the posts on 
the frontiers were to be evacuated by the 1st of June, 1796. 
Other stipulations were embraced, and the treaty was limited 
to twelve years. 

3. On the 24th of June, the Senate advised the ratification 
of the treaty, by a vote of exactly two-thirds. It was well known . 
ibit the president was not entirely satisfied with it ; but he had 
determined to ratify it, if advised by the Senate. The cabinet 
WHO divided. The country was also divided. Even the friends 
of England were disappointed in its provisions, while her 
«nejiies were loud in their complaints and threats. Boaton, and 
the other cities, passed condemnatory resolutions. In several 
dties, mobs threatened personal violence to the supporters of the 
treaty. Mr. Jay was burned in effigy ; the British minister 
was insulted ; and Mr. Hamilton was stoned at a public meet- 
ing. Contrary to the opinions of its strong oppoeers, the treaty 
•ettled the difficulties between the two countries, which were 
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beooming every monili more fonnidable ; it ereii proved advtn* 
Ukgwaa to the United States. 

AV. Admisbion 0? Tknnbsske.— On the let of Jnne, 1796, 
another aooeanon was made to the Union, by the admiflsion of 
Tennessee. This state derives its name from its principal river, 
which the Indians &noied resembled a carved spoon. The 
territory was originally included in the Carolinas. On the 
division of those provinces, it fell to North Oarolina, and by her 
was ceded, in 1789, to the United States. In 1790, it was 
made a territorial government, under the title of *' the Territory 
of the United States south of tiie Ohio.'* It was first settled 
in 1765, bv emigrants from NortJi Carolina. 

XYI. Eleotion Of Mr. Adams. — As the prendential term 
of Washington was now drawing to a dose, he mgnified his 
intention to retire from the duties of public Hfe. During his 
administration, the people had become divided into two great 
political parties ; — at Uie head of one of which was Mr. Adams; 
at the h€»d of the other, Mr. Jefferson. The election was char- 
acterized by a seal corresponding to the interest taken by tlie 
parties in their candidates, and their devotion to their respective 
political creeds. The election resulted in the choice of Mr. 
Adams. 

XVn. Farkwxll Address. — 1. Washington's administrap 
tion terminated on the 3d of March, 1797. Shortly before, he 
held his last formal levee. It was an occasion of deep and 
solemn interest. The distinguished of all parties and opinions 
were present, to honor the president, the hero, the statesman and 
the Christian. To Washington the occasion was not less 
solemn and affecting. It is said there were few smiles, but 
many tears, during Uie reception. 

2. As he was about to raCiFS ftraver ftom the theatre of 
public life, he felt it to be befitting him to express his views on 
some subjects connected, as he thought, with the vital interests 
and the future glory of his country. These he embodied in a 
" Farewell Address," which, for purity of language, beauty of 
conception, and soundness of political sentiments, has never been 
equalled. It can never be read but to be admired. A single 
sentence only shall we cite : " The unitt of government, which 
constitutes you one people, is dear to you. u is justly so : for 
it is the mainspring m the edifice of your real independence ; the 
support of your tranquillity at home, — your peace abroad ; of 
your safety ; of your prosperity ; of that very liberty which 
you so hi^y priie." 
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JOHN ADAMS, Mabiaohvbbtti, Pbbiidbvt. 

iDAOganted Much 4th, 1797; retired Mftioh 3d, 1801 

THOMAS JBPFBRSOK, Vibgihia, Viob-pbbbipbvi; 

HXAD6 or THE DEPABTMENTS. 

James MoHenry, Md., (oontinaed in office), ^ 

Sftmuel Dexter, Mass., May 13, 1800, V Seoretaiiei of War. 

Roger Griswold, Conn., Febroary 3, 1800, > 

Benjamin Stoddert, Md., May 21, 1798, Seoratary of the Naty. 

Joeeph Habersham, Ga., (continued in office). Postmaster OeneraL 

Charles Lee, Va., (oontinaed in office). Attorney General. 

8PEAKEB8 Of THB BQUBB OT BEPBDElfTATim. 

Jonathan Daytm, New Jersey, Fifth Congress, 1797. 
Theodore Sedgwick, Massaehnsetts, Sixth do. 1799. 

1. Thx condition of the country, on tbe accession of Mr. 
Adams, was one of great prosperity. At home, a sound credit 
had been established ; an immense floating debt had been fUnded 
in a manner perfectly satis&ctory to the creditors, and an ample 
revenue had been secured. Funds for the gradiud payment of 
the debt had been prodded, and a considerable part of it had 
been already discharged. The agricultural and commercial 
interests of the country were flourishing. The western Indiana 
were pacified. War with England had been averted. In one 
ouarter only was the horizon darkened; — our relations with 
France were still disturbed. 
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2. The principal events whidi distingiushed the administnir 
don of Mr. Adams were : 



Removal of the Seat of Ckyveni- 

ment. 
Election of Mr. Jefferson. 



Diffic'ilties with France. 
Treaty with that Power. 
Death of Washington. 

1. Difficulties with Fbancb. — 1. The misanderstanding 
between France and ihe United States, which had commenced dar- 
ing the administration of Waahington (p. 222), not only extended 
into that of Mr Adams, bat, soon aBber his acoession, assomed a 
still more fonmdable, and even warlike aspect. The French min* 
isters who socceeded Mr. Genet (p. 223), Mr. Faachet> and 
next Mr. Adet, insulted the administration, by accusing it of par- 
tiality towards the English, and hostility towards France. Not- 
withstanding this, several attempts were made to settle existing 
difficulties : first, by the appointment of Mr. Monroe as envoy to 
France ; and, upon his fidlure, through Mr. Pinckney. But the 
latter tiie French Directory reftused to receive in his official 
capacity, and, by a written mandate, ordered him to leave tlie 
territories of the French republic. 

2. Intelligence of these &ct8 having been communicated to 
Mr. Adams, he summoned Coi^ress to meet on the 15tli of 
June, and, in his speech on that occasion, urged that body to 
repd this indignity of the French, in a manner worthy the 
nation. The president, however, was still demroas <^ peace; 
and, upon his recommendation, three envoys, were appointed to 
proceed to France, to adjust existing oontroversieB. But tiieir 
mission proved another failure. 

3. Perceiving further negotiations to be in vain, Oongreai 
now proceeded to the adoption of vigorous measures for retaliat- 
ing injuries which had been sustained, and fi>r repelling still 
greater injuries which were threatened. Amongst these meas- 
ures was the augmentation of the regular army. Of this army, 
and such other forces as might be raised. General Washington 
was appointed commander. A naval armament was also aumorw 
ized, as were captures of French vessels-of-war. In short, 
every movement betokened war. Hostilities were, in fiict, com- 
menced, — the French frigate Insurgente capturing the Ameri- 
can schooner Retaliation ; and the American nrigate ConstellatioD 
afterward capturing the Insurgente. 

II. Treaty with France. — The bold and decided tone of the 
Americans, added to their preparations for prosecuting a war 
with vigor, — and, perhaps, more than all, Uie success of the 
tJonst^llation in the above engagement with the Insurgente, — 
had the desired efiect Overtures for renewing the negotiations 
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were leoeiyed fit>m ^e Froidh Bireotory; which were im- 
mediately responded to by the president, by the appointment 
of Oliver Ellsworth, Chief Justice of the United States, and two 
other envoys extraordinary, &r concluding a peace. On their 
arrival at Paris, they found the Directory overthrown, and the 
ffyvemment in the hands of Ni^leon Bonaparte, as First ConsuL 
By him they were promptly received, and a treaty was concluded 
on the 30th of September, 1800 ; soon after wluch, the provi»* 
ional army in America was, by order of Congress, disb^ded. 

in. BxATH 07 Washington. — 1. The good and the great 
must die ; and, at length, America was caUed to mourn the depart- 
ure of the good and illustrious Wa^ington. He did not live, 
mueh as he deored that event, to witness the restQratk>n of peace ; 
his death occurring at Mount Vernon, on the 14th of December, 
1799, at the age of sixty-eight years. Believing, at the com- 
mencement of his complaint (an inflammatory infection of the 
wind-pipe), that its conclusion would be mortel, he economized 
his time, in arranging, with the utmost serenity, those few con- 
cerns which required his attention. To his physician he ex- 
pressed his conviction that he was dying ; *' but," said he, " 1 am 
not ateid to die." 

2. On the arrival of the news of his death at Philaddphia, 
Monday, Congress immediately adjourned. On the day suc- 
ceeding, resolutions were ad(^ted expressive of the grief of the 
members, and a committee was appointed to devise a mode by 
which the national feelings should be expressed. This com* 
mittee, in their report, recommended that a marble monument 
be erected by the United States, at the city of Washington, to 
commemorate the great events of Washington's military and 
political life ; that a ^end oration be delivered by a member 
of Congress ; that the president be requested to write a letter 
of condolence to Mrs. Washington ; and that it be reccnnmended 
to the citizens of the United States to wear crape on the left 
arm fer thirty days. 

3. These resolutions passed both houses unanimously. The 
whole nation appeared in mourning. The fnneral procesnon at 
the city of Philadelphia was grand and solemn, and the elo- 
quent oration delivered on the occasion by General Henry Lee 
was heard with profound attention, and with deep interest. 
Throughout the United States, similar marks of affliction were 
exhibited. Funeral orations were delivered, and the best tal- 
ents devoted to an expression of grief at the loss of '* the man, 
first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his felloW'< 
eitisens." 

20 
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IV. RmoTAL 0? THi Seat o? GoYXRinaDrr. — la 1800, 
ftgreeablj to a resolution passed in Congress in 1790, the seat of 
government was transferred from Phuadelphia to the city of 
Washington, in the District of Columbia.* 

y. Election of Mr. Jeffebson. — 1. The administration of 
Mr. Adams, through the whole course of it, was the subject of 
much clamor, especially by the Democratic party ; but the meas- 
ures which most contnbuted to destroy his popularity were the 
" Alien" and " Sedition" laws. 

2. By the ** alien law," the president was authorized to 
order any alien, whom " he should judge dangerous to the peace 
and safety of the United States, &c, to depart out of the ter- 
ritory, within such time" as he should judge proper, upon pen- 
alty of being ** imprisoned for a term not exceeding three years," 
&c. The design of the " sedition law," so called, was to punish 
the abuse of speech, and of the press. It imposed a heavy pecu- 
niary fine, and imprisonment for a term of years, upon such as 
should comlxne or conspire together to oppose any measure of 
government ; upon such as should write, print, utter, publish, 
^, "any fidse, scandalous, and malicious writing against the 
government of the United States, or either house of the Congrees 
of the United States, or the president," fto. 

3. On canvassing the votes of the electors for president, it 
was found that Mr. Jefiferson and Mr. Burr had eadi seventy- 
tiiree votes, Mr. Adams sixty-five, and C. C. Pinckney sixty- 
four. As the constitution provided that the person having the 
greatest number of votes should be president, and Mr. Jefierson 
and Mr. Burr having an equal number, it became the duty of 
the House of Bepresentatives, voting by states, to decide between 
these two gentlemen. 

4. As this was the first time that the election of president 
devolved upon Congress, a deep interest was taken in the sub- 
lect It was ordered that the doors should be closed during the 
baUotings, and that no adjournment should be had till a choice 
should be efiected. On the first balloting, Mr. Jefierson had 
eight states, Mr. Burr six, and two divid^ ; which result con- 
tinued for thirty-five ballotings. The thirty-sixth resulted in 
the election of Mr. Jefierson. Mr. Burr, being the second on 
the list, was, of course, declared elected vice-president. 

* The District of Colombift was originally a territory of ten miles square, 
on both sides of the Potomac, about one hundred and twenty miles from iti 
month. The river ran through it diagonally, near the oentro. It was ceded. 
In 1790, to the United States, by Maryland and Virginia, and is under the 
immediate goremment of Congress. It indoded the dties of Washington, 
Aleaandri^andQeor g elown. Alemidila has stntt been ceded to Virginia 
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THOMAS JB7FBBS0N, Yiboivia, Pbbbidbvt. 
IimgoratodaiWadiisgtoi^MftNh 4th, 1801; retind MAich Sd, 180A. 

iARON BURB Avo GBOBGB OLIKTON, Kbw Tobx 

VlOB-PBBSIOBKTI. 



HBABB or THB DKPABTMXNTB. 



James Madismiy 
Bftmnel Dexter, 
Albert ChOlfttin, 
Henry Dearborn, 
Bei^jamin Stoddcfft, 
Bobert Smith, 
Joseph Habersham, 
CKdeon Granger, 
Leri linooln, 
John Breokenridge, 
r A. Bodney, 



Va., 

Mass., 
Penn., 



Md., 
Md., 

Conn., 



MarohS, 1801, Seeretary of State. 
S«,S^6^1S5I1 Secretaries of Trea^ir^ 
March 6, 1801, Secretaiy of War. 

i:SS;t6^tSi}Sec,«*«*-<>'*^^»^ 



Ky., 
DeL, 



March 5, 1801,} 

December 23, 1805, > Attorneys General 

January 20, 1807,) 



8FBAKKB8 OF THS BOUBB Of RBPRESKMTATIYE8. 



Nathaniel Macon, North Oarolina, 

Joseph B. Vamnm, Ifassaohnsetts, 

Nathaniel Macon, North Oarolina, 

Joseph B. Vamnm, Massachusetts, 



Seventh Congress, 1801. 

Eighth do. 1803. 

Ninth do. 1805. 

Tenth do. 1807. 



1. Thx oommenoement of Mr. Jefferson's administration was 
marked by the transfer of the most responsible and luoratiTe offi« 
les of the government to the Republican party ; on the alleged 
noond that, hitherto, they had been held too exdiudvely by the 
Federal party. Internal taxes were abolished ; and the former 
{ndicial system, which had been altered daring Mr. Adami^ 
idministration, was restored. 
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2. The leading eyente in ^e praddential career of Mr. JeflSn> 
son will require us to notice : 



Attack on the Chesapeake. 

Embargo. 

British Orders in CounciL 

Milan Decree. 

Non-intercourse. 

Election of Mr. Madison. 



The Admission of Ohio. 
Purchase of Louisiana. 
Murder of Hamilton. 
Reelection of Jefferson. 
War and Peace with Tripoli. 
Conspiracy and Trial of Burr. 
War between France and Eng- 
land. 

I. Admission of * Ohio. — In 1802, Ohio was admitted, W 
act of Congress, as an independent state, into the Union. It 
derived its name from the river Ohio, which sweeps the south- 
eastern border of the state. The territory was claimed bj 
Virginia, and held by her, although the charter of Connecticut, 
extending west to the Pacific Ocean, included a great part of it. 
In 1781, the Legislature of Virginia ceded to the United States 
the territory north-west of the river Ohio, excepting some few 
military tracts. In 1788, the first settlement was b^un at 
Marietta, under General Rufus Putnam, from New England. 
Until 1795, the settlement of Ohio was retarded, by constant 
wars with the Indians. But, at that time, a general peace with 
the different tribes being effected, by General Wayne, under 
Washington (p. 222), the populatbn of the territory rapidly 
increased by enugratioB from Europe, and still more ^m New 
England. 

II. PuRCHASB OP Louisiana. — In 1802, the Spanish gov- 
ernor of Louisiana closed the port of New Orleans against Uio 
United States. This was in direct violation of a treaty nego- 
tiated with Spain, in 1795, during the administration of Wash- 
ington, securing to them the right of navigating the Mississippi 
fix>m its source to the ocean, and the use of New Orleans as a 
place of deposit for three years, — and longer, if no other plaoe 
of equal importance should be assigned. Great excitement con- 
sequently prevailed in Congress, and throughout the country, at 
this violation of treaty stipulations ; and a proposition was mado 
to occupy the place by force. More prudent counsels, how- 
ever, prevailed ; and the whole country of Louisiana was pur- 
chased of France (to which it had been secretly ceded by 
Spain), for fifteen millions of dollars. In December, 1808, the 
territory was transferred to the United States. 

IIL Murder of Hamilton. — In July, 1804, occurred tha 
death of General Alexander Hamilton, who fell in a duel fou^^ 



WAB A2n> PSAGB WUH TRIPOLL 2S8 

irith Aaron Burr, Yioe-president of the United States. Burr 
had addreesed a letter to General Hanulton, in whidi he 
demanded a denial or acknowledgm^t, on the part <^ the latter, 
of certain offsounye political ezprefimons, contained in a public 
paper. Hamilton, declining to give dther, was diallen^ bj 
Burr. Although averse, £rom principle, to this mode of settUng 
personal controversies, in an evil moment Hamilton, actuated by 
a fiJse sense of honor, accepted the challenge, and, on meetine 
his enemy, ftU by means of his first fire. Among his personid 
and political firiends, his death caused a deep sensation. The 
people of New York city, in whidi he resided, paid him extraor- 
dinary honors. Few men have shone with greater brilliancy 
in our country ; few have been gifted with a more powerM 
eIo(]^iience, or have been more justly respected for their talents oi 
attainments.* 

lY. BsBLBcmoN 07 Mb. Jettsbson. — In the autumn of the 
above year, Mr. Jefferson was reelected^ president. Ckorge 
Olinton, of New York, was chosen vice-president, in place ^ 
Cobnel Burr. 

Y. Wab and Pbaob with Tbipoij. — In June, 1805,awar, 
which had been continued fi)r several years, between the United 
States and Tripoli, was concluded, and a treaty of peace nego- 
tiated by Colonel Lear, the authorized a^t of the United 
States, by which the Tripolitan and American prisoners were 
exchanged, and the sum o£ sixty thousand dollars given to the 
Pacha.t 

• It ihoold be added, m a solemn dimianTe tgainst » pnotioe at war wHh 
reaion, Terelation, and all the dear and important relations of life, that 
Hamilton aooepted the challenge, and repaired to the duelling-grouol, con- 
trary to the conyiotions of oonadenoe and duty. In a paper written before 
the meeting, bat in prospect of it, he wrote, «My religions and moral 
prindples are strongly opposed to Uie praciioe of duelling;"-^ and yet he 
went. It is said that he did not fire at Bnrr. But, how foolish, and even 
wicked, to expose a life, so dear to his &mily and country, to be taken by 
a deliberate murderer ! But Burr met his reward. From that fatal hour 
in which ho la^ Hamilton low, he was shunned by all classes, and for years 
roamed abroad, a fugitive firom the land in which he was onoe honored. 

t As early as 1803, a squadron, under Commodore Preble, had been sent 
to the Mediterranean, to protect the American commerce against the piratical 
fiailbary powers. During the same year. Obtain Bainbndge, in the Phila- 
delphia, joined Oommodore Preble, and, in chasing a cruiser into the harbor 
of Tripoli, grounded his yessel, and, with his crew, was taken prisoner. 
Shortly after, the Tripolitans sot the Philadelphia afloat, and warped her 
into the outward harbor. In t^is situation. Lieutenant, afterwards Commo- 
dore Decatur, conoeiTed the plan of attempting to set her on fire. This 
being approved by Commodore Preble, he selected twenty men, and an 
cAoer by the name of Morris; and, with these, and an old pilot concealed in 
the bottom of a small yessel, taken from the enemy, he proceeded, on the 
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YL GoNSpmAOT Ain> Trial of Burr. — In the aatamn of 
1806, a project was detected, at the head of which was Colood 
Barr, for revolutioniziog the territory west of the AU^hanios, 
and of establishing an ^dependent empire there, of which Now 
Orleans was to be the capital, and himself the cMef. Hi^pilj, 
however, government, being apprized of his deugns, arrested 
him, while, as yet, he had few adherents, and before his standard 
was raised. He was brought to trial at Bichmond, on a charge 
of treason committed withm the district of Virginia; bat, no 
overt act being proved against him in that state, he was released. 
In addition to this project. Colonel Bnrr had formed anothw, 

oompankms, leaped on board, and in a few minutea swept the deok of every 
l^ripolitan. Of fiftj, not one reached the ehore. The frigate was now set 
on fire, and while Uie flames rose, to spread oonstemation among the Tripo- 
litans, they served to light the heroic Deoatnr and his band back in saletj 
to the Ameriosa squadron. Of the party, not one was killed, and bat one 
wounded. This was a seaman, who saved the life of his commander. In 
the first desperate struggle on board the Philadelphia, Decatur was di»- 
anned, and fell. A sabre was already lifted to strike the fatal blow, when 
this seaman, observing the perilous situation of his ofllcer, reached forward, 
and received the blow of the sabre on his arm. In consequence of the burn- 
ing of the Philadelphia, the sufferings of Gonmiodore Babibridge and his crew, 
as well as those of other Americans in captivity at TripoU, were greatly 
increased. It happened that, some time before this, tiie then reigning 
bashaw of Tripoli, Jussuf, third son of the late bashaw, had murder^ his 
&ther and eldest brother, and proposed to murder the second, in order to 
possess himself of the throne. But the latter, Hamet CSaramelli, made his 
escape, and Jussuf, without further opposition, usurped the government. 
Hamet took refuge in Egypt. Here he was, on the arrival of an accredited 
agent of the United States, Oeneral Eaton, who revived his almost expiring 
hopes of regaining his rightful kingdom. Eaton had been consul tor the 
United States up uie Mediterranean, and was rotuming home when he heard 
the situation of Hamet. Oonoeiving a plan of liberating the Americuis in 
captivity at Tripoli, by means of the assistance of Hamet, and, at tiie same 
time, of restoring this exile to his throne, he advised with Hamet, who 
readily listened to the project, and gave his codperation. A convention was 
accordingly entered into between General Eaton, on the part of the United 
States, and Hamet, by which the latter stipulated much in &vor of the 
Americans, and was promised to be restored to his throne. With a small 
force, — consisting of seamen from the American squadron, the followers of 
Hamet, and some Egyptian troops, — Eaton and Hamet, with in<»«dible to3 
and suffering, passed the desert of Barca, and by assault took possession of 
Deme, the capital of a large province belonging to the kingdom of TripoU. 
Hie success of Eaton struck the usurper Junuf with terror. In this junc- 
ture, he proposed to Mr. Lear, the consul-general of America, then in the 
Mediterranean, to enter into negotiation. Mr. Lear accepted the proposal, 
and negotiated a treaty, although he knew of the success of Baton aad 
Hamet. Baton and Hamet were consequently arrested in the proeeoatioii 
of their purpose, and the unfortunate exile failed of his promised restoratiaii 
lo the throne. In 1805, Hamet visited the United States, with the expect*, 
tkm of obtaining some remuneration for his services from America, and fat 
ber fiiUure in fulfilling her stipulations to him by General Baton. A prop* 
•dtioQ to this effect was brou^^t belbra Oongresi, but, alter mush disimsrin^ 
It irai lijeeted. 
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which, in case of More in the first, mi^t be carried on inde- 
pendently of it. This was an attadL on Mexico, and the estab- 
lishment of an empire there. 

YII. F&ANCB AND England. — 1. For some time, a con- 
test had been waging between these two powers. America 
being neutral, her vessels carried, from port to port, the produc- 
tions of France and the manoiactures of England. This was 
called ** the carrjinff trade," and was proving a source of great 
wealth. On the loth of May, 1806, the British government 
issued an order in comncil, declaring the ports and rivers from 
the Elbe, a river in Germany, to Brest, a town of France, to bo 
in a state of blockade. By this order, American vessels, traouig 
to these and intervening ports, were liable to seizure and con- 
demnation ; and, in numerous instances, such a fate befell them« 
In the following November, Bonaparte, by way of retaliation, 
issued a decree, at Berlin, declaring the British islands in a state 
of blockade, and prohibiting all conmierce and correspondence 
with them. 

2. In January, 1807, the British government retaliated 
upon Bonaparte, prohibiting all coasting trade with France. 
Thus, from the measures of these two rival powers, the commerce 
of the United States was seriously injured. In addition to this, 
there existed a controversy between the United States and 
Eoffland, in reference to the *' right of search," so called. Eng- 
land claimed it as among her prerogatives to take her native- 
born subjects, wherever found, for her navy, and of searohins 
American vessels for that purpose. Agsdnst this pretended 
right the American government had remonstrated, but hitherto 
in vain. 

VIIL Attack on the Oeiesapsakb. — 1. At length, an 
event occurred, growing out of this pretended " right of search," 
which roused the indigmition of the American people, and called 
for immediate executive notice. This was an attack upon the 
American frigate Chesapeake, Commodore Barron, off the capes 
of Virginia, by the British frigate Leopard, of fifty guns. The 
attack was occasioned by the refusal of Commodore Barron to 
surrender several seamen, who had deserted from the British 
armed ship Melampus, a short time previous, and had voluntarily 
enlisted on board the Chesapeake. 

2. Being unsuspicious of danger, and unprepared for defence, 
the Chesapeake struck her colors, having been greatly damaged 
in her hull, riggmg aod spars, besides having three of her men 
killed and eighteen wounded. The men claimed (four in num« 
ber) were now transferred to the Leopard. Upon investigatioiib 
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however, it was aaoertained that three of them were AmericanB 
and that the fourth had been impreesed by the British, bat had 
deserted. 

8. In oonseqnenoe of this outra^ the preadent issued his 
proclamation, in July, ordering all British vessels to leave Uie 
waters of the United States. At the same time, instructions 
were forwarded to Mr. Monroe, oar minister in England, to 
demand satisfaction fi>r the onauthorized attack upon the Chesa- 

SAke, and security against ftiture impressment of seamen, 
at Mr. Canning, the British minister, objected to uniting these 
subjects ; and Mr. Monroe not being authorised to treat them 
separately, Mr. Rose was despatched, by Uie English govern- 
ment, as envoy extraordinary to Uie United States, to adjust the 
difficulty whidi had arisen on account of the Chesapeake.* 

IX. Ebibargo. — Before the arrival of Mr. Rose, Con- 
gress, which had been sunmioned by proclamation to meet in 
October, was engaged in putting the country in a posture of 
defence. Large appropriations of money were made for equip- 
ping the militia, completing fortifications, and increasing the 
navy. In addition to these defensive preparations, on Uie 22d 
of Beoember an embargo was bdd on all vessels witbin the juris- 
diction of the United States.! 

X. Oedsbs IK Council. — In November, Great Britun 
Issued her orders in council, which measure she declared to be 
in retaliation of the French decree of November, 1806. By 
these orders, all neutral nations were prohilnted from trading 
with France or her allies, excepting upon the payment of a trib- 
ute to England. 

XI. Melan Dbcbeb. — Scarcely had the news of the 
adoption <^ tlie above orders reached Mikn, where Bonaparte 

* Thif imhsppj difBenltj wm not finally Adjusted tiU 1811. Mr. Bom 
rMohed Amerioa December 25th; bat, having no anthoritj to negotiate until 
the president shoold recall his proclamation of Julj 2d, and the president 
declining to accede to such a preliminary, the negotiations, for the time, 
eloeed. In Norember, 1811, tiie British minister communicated to the 
Becretary of State that the attack on the Chesapeake was onanthoriied by 
his majesty's government; that the ofllcer at that time in command on the 
American coast had been recalled; that the men taken from the Chesapeake 
shoold be restored; and that suitable peconiary provision should be made for 
those who suiTered in the attack, and for the families of the seamen who felL 
To these propositions the president acoeded; but the question touching the 
right of search was left undecided. 

t This measure was particularly obnoxious to the New England States. 
They deemed it both impolitic and oppressive. By means of it the large 
shipping interest of the United States was locked up. Many ships were» by 
this means, ultimately lost to their owners; besidei that» meanwhile, they 
bitmght BO inoooM. 
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then YTWi, than he issued, December 17th, a retaliatory decree, 
called the ** Milan Decree," which confiscated any and every 
vessel, found in any of his ports, which had allowed herself to be 
searched by an English ship, or had paid the tribute demanded. 

Xn. NoN-iNTSRCOUBSE. — The embargo, contrary to expecta- 
tion, had no efi^ upon the two bellu»rent powers, to modify 
their restrictive policy. The president, therefore, recom- 
mended a still more stringent course, — the repeal of the 
embargo, and the substitution of entire commercial non-inter- 
course. To this Congress acceded ; and, in March, passed a law 
to that effect, with a proviso, however, that, should either of the 
hostile powers revoke its edicts, the jMresident might renew the 
intercourse with the nation so revoking. 

XTTT. Election of Mr. Madison. — Such was the posture 
of things when Mr. Jefferson retired from office. Having 
declined a reelection, Mr. Madison was chosen his 
•od Qeorge Clinton was reelected vioe-preBidait. 
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JAHB8 MADI80K, YisaiviA, PUbiidbmt. 
lBM«umted«iWMhlDcton,MftMh 4th, 1809; retind MAich 34, 1817. 

ftlORaB CLINTON, N. T., avd BLBRIDaB GBRBT 
Maib., Viob-pbbbidbvtb. 

hkad8 of thm dbpabtmexn. 

BolwrtSmith, Mtfylnd, Muoh 6, 1809,>(^,.^n^.4^ 

Jamei Monroe, YirgJnb, Not. 26, iqu J d«> ■ w owe. 

Albert OftllAtin, Penn., (oontinaed in offioe), S 

George W. Ounpbell, T^nneene, Febmuy 9, 1814, SSeo'iofTreMoiy^ 

Aleunder J. Dallas, Penn., Ootober 6, 1814, > 

William Eofltia, Man., Maroh 7, 1809,5 

John Armitrong, New Tork, Janoarr 13, 1813, I o^i. ^ w^f 

Jamea Monroe, Virginia, Bepi. 27, 1814, f ^^^ ■ « ^*'' 

William H. Okawfbtd, Gwvgia, March 3, 1816, J 

Paul w^miiftmi^ 8. OaioUna, Maroh 7, 1809, ^ 

William Jones, Penn., January 12, 1813, (Seo*f of the Navy 

Be^j. W. Crownimhield, Man., December 17, 1814, ) 

Gideon Granger, Conn., (continued in office), > p^KtiaM^bm Gen. 

Return J. Meigs, Ohio, March 17, igu J *^«on«««" "«»• 

Caesar A. Rodney, Delaware, (continued in offioe), ') 

William Pinlmey, Maryland, December 11, 1811, V Attorneys Geo. 

Rwhard Rush, Penn., February 10, 1814, ) 

■PIAXSB8 OW THE HOUBI OW BBPBESDITATIVBI 

Joseph B. Vamum, Massachusetts, Eleventh Oonsress, 1809. 

Henry Clay, KentuclLy, Twelfth £>. 1811. 

Henry Gay, Kentucky, Thirteenth do. 1813. 

Langdon Cbeves, South Carolina, Thirteenth do. 1814. 

Henry Clay, Kentucky, Fourteenth do. 1816. 

1. Thi condition of the countay, on the accession of Mr. Mad- 
ison, was in several respects gloomy and criticaL The two great 
rival powers in Europe were still in hostile array against each 
other, and America was suffering under their and her own re* 
Btrictions of commerce. And no li^t, firom any quarter, as jet 
indicated any change finr the better. 
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2. Ill April, Mr. Erskme, the British minister at Washing- 
ton, informed the prerident that the British orders in council of 
November, 1807, woold cease, in regard to the United States, on 
the 10th of June. Accordingly, as allowed by Congress, the 
latter issued his proclamation, renewing intercourse with Eng- 
land, ^m and after that day. But, as the British government 
denied the authority of Mr. Erskine to enter into any such stipu- 
lation, the president, on the 10th of August, renewed the non- 
intercourse act with Great Britain. 

3. In March, 1810, Bonaparte issued his "Eambouillet decree" 
retaliating upon the act of Congress of 1809, which fi}rbade 
French £ip6 entering the porta of the United States. By this 
decree, all American vessels and cargoes, arriving in any of the 
ports of France, or of countries occupied by French troops, were 
ordered to be seized and condemned. On the 1st of May, Con- 
gress passed an act excluding British and French armed vessels 
firom the waters of the Uniteii States ; but, at the same time, 
providing, that, in case either of the above nations should modify 
Its edicts before the 3d of March, 1811, so that they should 
cease to violate neutral conuneroe, commercial intercourse with 
the former might be renewed, but not with the latter. These 
conditions having been complied with by France, the president 
issued his prodimoation, November 2d, resuming intercourse with 
that nation. 

4. While the afiGsdrs of America, in relation to the belligerents, 
were in this posture, an unhappy engagement took place, May, 
1 811, on the coast of Virginia, between the American frigate 
Preadent, commanded by Captain Bodgers, and a British sloop- 
of-war, the Little Belt, commanded by Captain Bingham. The 
latter had eleven men killed, and twenty-four wounded, while 
the President had only one wounded. A court of inquiry was 
ordered on the conduct of Captain Bodgers, which decided that 
it had been satisfactorily proved to the court that Captain 
Bodgers hailed the Little Belt first ; that his hail was not sat- 
isfiictorily answered; that the Little Belt fired the first gun, 
and that it was without previous provocation, or justifiable 
cause, &c. &o. The principal events and measures which sub- 
signalized the administration of Mr. Madison were ni 



follows: 2812 

1811. 
Admismon of Louisiana. 



Battle of O^ppecanoe. 



Declaration of War. 
Surrender of Hull. 
Capture of the Ouerriere. 
Battle of Queenstown. 



240 
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1814 

Chippewa and Bridgewater. 
Capture of Washington. 
Defence of Baltimore. 
War on tlie Coast of New Eng- 
land. 
ESngagement on Lake ChamplaiD. 
HartSrd Conyention. 

1815-16. 

Battle of New Orleans. 
Treaty of Ghent 
Treaty with Algiers. 
National Bank. 
Admission of Indiana. 
Election of Mr. Monroe. 



Capture of the Frdic. 
Capture of the Macedonian. 
Capture oi the Java. 

1813. 
Battle of Frenchtown. 
Capture of the Peacock. 
Beelection of Mr. Madison. 
Capture of York. 
Siege of Fort Meigs. 
Loss of the Chesapeake. 
Loss of the Argus. 
Capture of the Boxer. 
Perry's Victory. 
Battle of the Thames. 
Proposed Inyasbn of Canada. 
Creek War. 

1. Admission of Louisiana. — On the 30th of April, 1811, 
Louifflana was admitted into the Union, as an independent state. 
The name was given to the territory, which comprehended a vasi 
tract, in honor of Louis XIV. of France, and was first discovered 
by Ferdinand de Soto, in 1541 (p. 17). Afber having been 
owned by several of the European powers, it was ce&d bv 
Franoe to the United States, in 1803, for fifteen millions of dol- 
lan (p. 232). Several states have been &rmed out of the ter- 
ritm^ thus ceded. 

U. Battle of Tippxcanox. — 1. This battle, finight on the 
7th of November, 1811, was, doubtlesB, one of the most spir- 
ited and best fought actions recorded in the annals of In£an 
war&re. For several years the Indian tribes on the western 
frontier had exhibited a restless and hostile spirit, engendered bj 
Tecumseh, and his brother, called the Prophet. The former was 
a bold and skilful warrior, sagacious in council and formidable 
in battle. The latter was cunning, cruel, cowardly, and treach- 
erous. 

2. In September, 1809, General Harrison, Governor of the 
North-west Territory, n^otiated a treaty with the Miamies and 
other tribes, by which they sold to the United States a large 
tract of land on both sides of the Wabash. Tecumseh was not 
present at the treaty ; but, on his return, he expressed great dis- 
satis&ction at what had been done. His brother, who was pres- 
ent, made no objection. But, from this time, the Indians weie 
guilty of deeds of depredation and murder. 

8. In this state of things, General Harrison collected a largo 
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force, and proceeded towards the Prophet's town ; on reaohmg the 
neighborhood of which, the priDcipal chie& came oat, and proposed 
a conference, — requesting Harrison and his men, with that 
view, to encamp for the night. Thej did so ; but, apprehend- 
ing treachery, Uie troops slept on their arms. Early on the fol- 
lowing morning, November 7th, the Indians suddenly assailed 
the camp, and a bloody contest ensued. The loss on both sides 
was severe; but the Indians were repulsed. Tecumseh was not 
present, and the Prophet took no part in the engagement. The 
results of the battle were important ; the Indians were humbled, 
and their plans defeated. 

m. Declaration op War.* — On the 4th of April, a bill 
declaring war against England passed the House of Bepre- 
sentatives. On the 17th it received the sanction of the Senate, 
and on the 19th the president issued a proclamation of war. The 
principal grounds of war assigned by tiie president, in his mes- 
sage recommending that measure, and upon which the Demo- 
cratic party, in Congress, acted in voting for it, were, summarily, 
— the impressment of American seamen by the British ; the 
blockade of her enemy's ports, supported by no adequate force, 
in consequence of which ^e American commerce had been plun- 
dered in every sea, and the great staples of the country cut off 
from their Intimate markets ; and the British orders in council. 
Against the declaration of war the representatives belonging to 
the Federal party presented a solemn protest, which was written 
with distinguished ability, and which denied the war to be 

* The foUowioff are the orders in oouocil, Fitnch decreet, and the oonfle- 
^nent sets of the Amerioan goTemment, with their respectiire dates, presented 
In one view: 

1806, May ICth. — British blockade from the Elbe to Brest. 
«« NoTcmber 2l8t. — Berlin decree. 

1807, January 6th. — British order in cooncil, prohibiting the ooafliiig 

trade. 
«* Norember 11th. — The celebrated British orders in ooimofl. 
«« December 17th. — Blilan decree. 
** December 22d. — American embargo. 

1809, March Ist. — Non-intercourse with Great Britafai and France estaU 

Ushed by Congress. 
«< April 10th. — Mr. Erskine's negotiation, which opened the tnda 

with England. 
** June 19th. — Non-interconrte with Great Britain. 

1810, March 18th. — Rambouillet decree. 

** May Ist. — Act of Congress, conditionally opening the trade with 

England and France. 
*• Kovember 2d. — President's prodamation, declaring the Fremh 
decrees to be rescinded. 
1812, April 4th. — American embargo. 
•* June 19th. — Prodamation of war by the United States agidnit Qrwl 
Britain. 
21 
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•* noocssary, or required by any moral duty, or political ezpedL 
ency.*' The declaration was followed by an act of Congrees, 
^ving the president authority to enlist twenty-five thousand 
men, to accept of fifly thousand volunteers, and to call out one 
hundred thousand mditla, for the defence of the sea-coast and 
frontiers. Major-general Henry Dearborn, of Massachusetts, 
was appointed commander-in-chief. Among the brigadiers were 
Glenerais Wilkinson, Bloomfield, Hampton, and HuU. 

IV. Surrender of General Hull. — 1. At the tune of the 
declaration of war, General Hull was Governor of Michigan, of 
which Detroit was the capital. On the 12th of July, with two 
thousand regulars and volunteers, he crossed the Detroit river, 
and encampol at Sandwich. His ostensible object was an attack 
upon Fort Maiden, a British post, situated on the east bank of 
the Detroit river. 

2. Unfortunately, he here wasted nearly a montii. Mean- 
while. Maiden was reinforced, and Mackinaw, two hundred and 
seventy miles north-west from Detroit, — one of the strongest 
posts in the United States, in that quarter, — was surprised by 
British and Indians, and compelled to surrender. 

3. This intelligence struck terror into General Hull, as it was 
accompanied with a report that the victors were rapidly making 
their way down the river. Suddenly, to the great disappoint- 
ment of his officers and men, who were anxiously waiting to be 
led against Maiden, Hull, on the night of the 7th of August, 
re-crossed the river, and hastened to Detroit. 

4. General Brock, the commander at Maiden, now pursued 
him, with a force of seven hundred British and six hundred 
Indians. On the appearance of the enemy, while the Americans 
were anxiously awaiting orders to fire, what was their mortifica- 
tion to hear Hull direct a white flag to be hung out, in token of 
his readiness to surrender ! Terms of capitulation were soon 
agreed upon, by which the army, fort, territory, all were sur- 
rendered into the hands of the British. 

5. The chief reason assigned by Hull for thus giving up the 
fort was his own inferior force compared with that of the enemy ; 
especially, the presence of a large Indian force, which, in case 
of his defeat, would have rushed to indiscriminate slaughter. 

6. Whether these views were well founded or not, the puMio 
mind was altogether unprepared for an occurrence so disastrous 
and mortifying. Hull was, some time afler, exchanged for thirty 
British prisoners. Subsequently, he was arraigned before a 
oourt-martial, at Albany, on a charge of treason, cowardice, and 
unofi&cer-like conduct. On the first charge, the court declined 
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nying an opinion ; on the two last, he was sentenced to death, 
bat was recommended to mercj, in consequenoe of his Kevola- 
tionarj services, and his advanced age. The sentence was 
remitted by the president, but his name was ordered to be struck 
from the rolls of the army. 

V. Capture of the Gubbriebb. — On the 19th of August, 
three days a^r the unfortunate surrender of Detroit, that series 
of splendid naval achievements, for which this war was distin- 
guished, was commenced by Captsun Isaac Hull, of the United 
Statas* fHgate Constitution, who captured the British frigate 
Ouerriere, commanded by Captain Dacres. The American 
frigate was superior in force only by six guns. The action 
lasted but thirty-eight minutes, during which the Guerriere was 
00 disabled as to require being burnt. The Constitution sus- 
tained so little injury as to be ready for action the following 
day. 

VI. Battle of Quebnstown. — 1. Upon the declaration of 
war, the attention of General Dearborn was turned towards the 
invasion of Canada, for which purpose eisht or ten thousand 
troops were collect&i at different points sdong the Canada line. 
These were distributed into three divisions, — one, under G^ene- 
ral Harrison, called the north-western army; a second, under 
General Van Bensselaer, at Lewistown, called the army of the 
centre; and a third, under the commander-in-chief, General 
Dearborn, in the neighborhood of Plattsburg and Greenbush, 
called the army of the north. 

2. Early on the morning of the 13th of October, 1812, a 
detachment of about one thousand men, from the army of the 
centre, crossed the river Niagara, and attacked the British on 
Queenstown heights. These forces were divided into two 
columns, — one of three hundred militia, under Colonel Van 
Bensselaer ; the other of three hundred regulars, under Colonel 
Christie. These were to be followed by Colonel Fenwiok's 
artillery, and afterwards the residue of the troops. Early after 
landing. Colonel Van Rensselaer was severely wounded, upon 
which the troops, under command of Captain Wool, advanced to 
storm the fort. Of this they gained possession ; but, at the 
moment of success. General Brock arrived from Fort George, 
with a reinforcement of six hundred men. These were gallantly 
driven back by the Americans, and, in attempting to rally them, 
the heroic Brock was killed. 

3. General Van Rensselaer, who had previously crossed over, 
now returned to hasten the embarkation of the " tardy " militia. 
Bttt what was hia chagrin to hear more than twelve hundred 
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men, who, a little before, were panting for the battle, refoae id 
embark, on the ground of scruples about invading a foreign ter* 
ritory, but, in truth, from fear; the wounded having been 
unfortunately transported to the American shore, the sight of 
Bavage wounds and flowing blood had cooled their ardor. (Gene- 
ral Van Rensselaer \irged, entreated, commanded, — but all in 
vain. Meanwhile, the enemy being reinforced, a desperate con- 
flict ensued ; but, in the end, the British were victorious. Had 
but a smaU part of the " idle men " passed over at the critical 
moment, when urged by their brave commander, Revolutionary 
history can tell of few nobler achievements than this would have 
been. 

VII. Capture of the Fbouc. — On the 18th of October, 
another naval victory was achieved, over an enemy decidedly 
superior in force, and under circumstances the most &vorable to 
him. This was the capture of the brig Frolic, of twenty-two 
guns, by the sloop-of-war Wasp, off the coast of North Carolina. 
A remarkable difference as to Uie manner of firing existed in the 
case of these two vessels. The English fired as meir vessel rose, 
so that their shot was either thrown away, or touched only the 
rigging of the Americans. The Wasp, on the contrary, fired as 
she sunk, and every time struck the hull of her antagonist. The 
fire of the Frolic was soon slackened, and Captain Jones deter- 
mined to board her. As the crew leaped on board the enemy's 
vessel, their surprise can scarcely be imagined, as they found no 
person on deck, except three officers and the seaman at the 
wheel. The deck was slippery with blood, and presented a 
scene of havoc and ruin. The officers now threw down their 
swords in submission ; and Lieutenant Biddle, of the Wasp, leaped 
into the rigging, to haul down the colors, which were still flying. 
Thus, in forty-three minutes, ended one of the most bloody con* 
flicts recorded in naval history. Subsequently, on the same day, 
both vessels were captured by a British seventy-four, the Poio- 
tiers. 

VIII. Capture of the Macedonian. — 1. The forcing 
achievement of Captain Jones was followed, on the 25th of Octo- 
ber, by another, not much less splendid and decisive, by Com- 
modore Decatur, of the frigate United States, of forty-fi)ur 
guns, who captured the Ma^donian, off the Western I^es a 
frigate of the largest class, mounting forty-nine guns, and 
manned with three hundred men. In this action, which ccm- 
tinned an hour and a half, the Macedonian lost thirty-six killed, 
and sixty-ei^ht wounded: on board the United States, seven 
only were killed, and five wounded. The British frigate lost 
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her main-mast, main-top-mast, and main-yard, and was injured 
in her hull. The United States suffered so little that a retom 
to port was unnecessary. 

2. An act of generosity and benevolence, on the part of the 
brave tars of thw victorious frigate,, deserves to be honorably 
recorded. The carpenter, who was unfortunately killed in the 
conflict with the Macedonian, had left three small children to 
the care of a worthless mother. When the circumstance became 
known to the brave seamen, they instantly made a contribu- 
tion among themselves, to the amount of eight hmidred dollars, 
and placed it in safe hands, to be appropriated to the education 
and maintenance of the unhappy orphans. 

IX. Capture op the Java. — In December (29th) a second 
naval victory was achieved by the Constitution, — at this time 
commanded by Commodore Bainbridge, — over the Java, a Bntish 
frigate of thirty-eight guns, but carrying forty-nine, with four 
hundred men, commanded by Captain Lambert, who was mortally 
wounded. This action was fought off St. Salvador, and continued 
nearly two hours, when the Java struck, having lost sixty killed 
and one hundred and twenty wounded. The Constitution had 
nine killed and twenty-five wounded. On the 1st of January, 
the commander, finding his prize incapable of being brought in, 
was obliged to bum her. 

X. End Of the Campaign. — Thus ended the year 1812. 
With the exception of the naval victories already mentioned, and 
others of the same kind, equally honorable to America, nothing 
important was achieved. Neither of the armies destined for the 
invasion of Canada had obtained any decisive advantage, or were 
in possession of any post in that territory. Further preparations, 
however, were making for its conquest. Naval armaments were 
collecting on the lakes, and the soldiers, in their winter quarters, 
were looking forward to "battles fought and victories won." 

XT. Campaign op 1813. — The military operations of the 
campaign of 1813 were considerably diversified, extending 
along Sie whole northern frontier of the United States. The 
location of the several divisions of the American forces was as 
follows: — The army of the west, under General Harrison, was 
placed near the head of Lake Erie ; the army of the centre, 
under Greneral Dearborn, between the Lakes Ontario and Erie ; 
and the army of the north, under (jeneral Hampton, on the 
shores of Lake Champlain. The British forces in Canada were 
under the general superintendence of Sir George Prevost, under 
whom Colonels Proctor and Vincent had in charge the defenca 
21* 
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of the Upper Provinces, while the care of the Lower Provinoei 
was committed to General Sheaflfe. 

XII. Battle op Frekchtown. — 1. On the opening of the 
year 1813, Michigan, which had been surrendered by Greneral 
Hull (p. 242) to the British, was still held by them. The citizens 
of the western country, being anxious to regain possession of it, 
and with it the fort of Detroit, General Harrison determined to 
undertake a winter campaign, with a view to its re-conquest. 
General Winchester, with about eight hundred troops, principally 
young men, from the most respectable families of Kentucky, pro- 
ceeded in advance to Frenchtown, a village on the ribrth bank of 
the river liiisin, twenty-five miles south-west from Detroit. A 
British party stationed there was attacked, routed and dispersed. 

2. The Americans encamped on the field. On the morning 
of the 22d of January, a large force of British and Indians, 
under General Proctor, came suddenly upon them ; and, though 
the Americans made a brave defence, it became necessary to 
surrender. To this, Winchester, who had been made prisoner, 
acceded, on a pledge of protection to the prisoners. This 
pledge Proctor gave, and marched back to Maiden. 

3. The Indians, however, after accompanying him some miles, 
turned back to the battle-ground, where, the following morning, the 
most inhuman butcheries were perpetrated. The wounded officers 
were killed, and scalped in the streets. The dead were stripped, 
and the houses fired. Those who were able to travel were con- 
ducted to Detroit to be ransomed at exorbitant prices, and others 
reserved for torture. 

4. By this bloody tragedy all Kentucky was literally in 
mourning. Her brave and most respectable young men were 
murdered most inhumanly; and where they fell, there their 
remains lay until the ensuing autumn, beat by the storms of 
heaven, when their friends ventured to gather up their bleaching 
bones, and consigned them to the tomb. * 

XIII. Captore of tub Peacock. — On the 24th of February, 
an en^^agcraent took place, off the coast of South America, between 
the Hornet, Captain James Lawrence, and the British sloop-of- 
war Pea30ck, Captain AVilliam Peake. The action lasted but 
fift^jen minutes, when the Peacock struck, and almost immedi- 
ately sunk, carrying down nine of her crew, and three Americans. 
With a generosity becoming them, the crew of the Hornet 
divided their clothing with the prisoners, who were left destitute 
by the sinking ship. In the action, the Hornet reoeived but a 
ilight injury. The killed and wounded, on board the Peaoook« 
worn supposed to exceed fifty. 
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XIY. Rrelbction of Mb. Madison. — On the 4th of 
March, 1813, Mr. Madison entered upon his second term of office 
as president, having been reelected bj a considerable majority 
over De Witt Clinton, of New York, who was supported by the 
Federal electors. Greorge Clinton was elected vice-president; 
but his death occurring soon after, Elbridge Gerry was appointed 
to succeed him. 

XV. Capture OF York. — 1. On the 25th of April, General 
Dearborn embarked, with seventeen hundred men, on board a 
flotilla, under command of Commodore Chauncey, from Sacket's 
Harbor, for the purpose of attacking York, the capital of Upper 
Canada, the great depository of British military stores, whence 
the western posts were supplied. On the 27th, they arrived at 
the place of debarkation, about two miles west from the enemy*s 
works. The British, under G^eneral Sheaffe, attempted to oppose 
the landing ; but were thrown into disorder, and fled to Uieir 
garrison. 

2. General Pike, to whom was intrusted the command, having 
formed his men, proceeded towards the enemy's fortifications. On 
their near approach to the barracks, an explosion of a magazine, 
previously prepared for the purpose, took place, which killed 
about one hundred of the Americans, among whom was the gal- 
lant Pike. Pike lived, however, sufficiently long to direct his 
troops, for a moment thrown into disorder, " to move on." This 
they now did under Colonel Pearce, and proceeding towards the 
town, took possession of the barracla. On approaching it, they 
were met by the officers of the Canada militia, with offers of 
capitulation. At fbur o'clock, the troops entered the town. 

XVI. Siege of Fort Meigs. — 1. At the time of the unfor- 
tunate battle of Frenchtown, General Harrison was on his march 
with reinforcements to General Winchester. Finding a flirther 
advance of no importance, he took post at the Rapids, where he 
constructed a fort, which, in honor of the Governor of Ohio, he 
named Fort Meigs. Here, on the first of May, he was besieged 
by General Proctor, with a force of two thousand, British and 
Indians. For nine days the siege was urged with great zeal ; 
but, finding the capture of the place impracticable, on the 9th 
Proctor raised the siege, and retreated to Maiden. General 
Harrison returned to Franklinton, in Ohio, leaving the fort 
under the care of General Clay. On the third day of the siege^ 
an officer firom the British demanded the surrender of the fort ; 
to which Harrison characteristically replied, " Not, sir, while 1 
bave the honor to command." 

2. On the 5th, intelligenc* was received of the approach of • 
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rmnibroement of American troops, under General Clay, fitna 
Kentucky. Aided bj these, a sortie was made upon the JBritish, 
which proved so disastrous to both, that, for the three following 
days, hostilities were suspended, and prisoners exchanged. On 
the 9th, preparations were made to renew the si^; but, 
Teoumseh with his followers ha^g deserted his allies the day 
before, suddenly the British general ordered it nused, and with 
his force retired. 

3. In the latter part of July, General Proctor and Tecumseh, 
with four thousand British and Indians, again appeared at Fort 
Meigs, now under command of Greneral Clay. Afler a few days, 
however, finding Clay ready to receive them, they retired, and 
proceeded against Fort Ssmdusky, garrisoned by one hundred 
and fifly men, under Major Croghan, a youth of twenty-one. On 
a demand to surrender, the gallant major replied that he would 
defend the phioe to the last extremity. And he did. On the 
2d of August, a cannonade was opened upon the fort, and a 
breach made, when five hundred of the enemy attempted to 
carry the place by storm. But so terrible was the reception 
given them, that they fled, in con^inon ; and, soon afler, the si^e 
was raised, with the loss to the Americans of one killed and 
seven wounded, while the British in killed and wounded num- 
bered one hundred and fifty. 

XVIL Loss or the Chesapeaks. — On the 1st of June, 
the American navy experienced no inconsiderable loss, in the 
Cloture of the Chesapeake, by the British frigate Shannon, off 
Boston harbor. Captain Lawrence had been but recently pro- 
moted to the oonunand of the Chesapeake. On his arrival at 
Boston, to take charge of her, he was informed that a British 
^gate was lying off the harbor, apparently inviting an attack. 
Prompted by the ardor which pervaded the service, he resolved 
to meet the enemy, without sufficiently examining his strength. 
With a crew chiefly enlisted for the occasion, as that of the 
Chesapeake had mostly been discharged, on the first of June he 
sailed out of the harbor. The ShaDnon, observing the Chesa- 
peake put to sea, immediately followed. At half past five, 
the two ships engaged. In a few minutes, every officer of the 
Chesapeake, who could take command of her, was either killed 
or wounded, and her rigging so cut as to become entangled with 
the Shannon. This gave an opportunity to the British to board 
her. Captun Lawrence, though severely wounded, still kept 
the deck. In the act of summoning the boarders, a musket-ball 
entered his body. As he was carried below, he issued a last 
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heroic order, — " Don't give up the ship ! " but it was too late 
to retrieve what was lost. 

XVII I. Loss OP THE Argus. — The tide of fortune still favored 
the British. On the 14th of August, the Argus, another 
of our national vessels, was captured by the Pelican. The 
Argus had been employed to carry out Mr. Crawford, as minis- 
ter, to France. After landing him, she proceeded to crmse in 
the British Channel, and, for two months, greatly annoyed the 
British shipping. At length, that government was induced to 
send sevend vessels in pursuit of her. On the 14th of August, 
the Pelican, a sloop-of-war, of superior force, discovered her, and 
bore down to action. At the first broadside, Captain AUen fell, 
severely wounded ; but remained on deck for some time, when it 
was necessary to carry him below. After a hard-fought action, 
the Argus was obliged to surrender. « 

XIX. Cafhtrb 01 THE Boxer. — On the 5th of September, 
victory again returned to the side of America, the British 
briff Boxer surrendering to the Enterprise, a^r an engagement 
of uttle more than half an hour, off the coast of Maine. The 
commanders of both vessels — the American Lieutenant Bar- 
rows, and the British Captain Blythe — fell in the action, and 
were interred beside each other, at Portland, with military 
honors. 

XX. Perry's Victory on Lake Erie. — During the sum- 
mer, by the exertions of Commodore Perry, an Amencan sqpad- 
ron had been fitted out on Lake Erie. It consisted of nine small 
vessels, carrying fif^y-four guns. A British sauadron had also 
been built and equipped, under the superintendence of Commcy- 
dore Barclay. It consisted of six vessels, mountii^ slxty-Uiree 
guns. On the 10th of September, Commodore Perry offered 
battle to Commodore Barclay, the latter having lefl the harbor 
of Maiden for the purpose of accepting the chaSenge. In a few 
hours, the wind shifted, giving the Americans the advantage. 
Perry, forming the line of batUe, hoisted his flag, on which was 
inscribed t^e words of the dying Lawrence, " Don't give up the 
ship ! " Loud huzzas from all the vessels proclaimed the ani- 
mation which this motto inspired. About noon, the firing com- 
menced ; after a short action, two of the British vessels surren- 
dered, and the rest of the American squadron now joining in 
the battle, the victory was rendered decisive and complete. 
Commodore Perry ^ve intelligence of the victory to General 
Harrison, then at Fort Meigs, in the laconic but impressive 
words, — " We have met the enemy, and they are ours ; — twa 
ihips, two brigs, one schooner, and one sloop." 
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XXI. Battle Of THB Thames. — 1. The victor j of Perry WM 
the more welcome, as, by means of it, the Americans became 
masters of Lake Erie, and the way was prepared to recover 
back the Territory of Michigan, which, with its forts. Maiden and 
Detroit, were still in possession of Proctor. The first movement 
of Harrison, therefore, was against these forts. lie had previ- 
ously assembled a portion of the Ohio militia, which, with four 
thousand Kentuckians, under Governor Shelby, made a formidable 
force. On the 27th of September, the troops were received on 
board the fleet, and on the same day reached Maiden. But, to 
their surprise, they found that fortress and the public storehouses 
burned. On the following day, the Americans marched m pur- 
suit of Proctor and his troops ; and, on the 29th, entered and 
took possession of Detroit. 

2. Leaving Detroit on the 2d of October, Harrison and Shelby 
proceeded, with thirty-five hundred men, selected for the pur- 
pose ; and, on the 5th, reached the place of Proctor's encamp- 
ment, which was the Moravian village, on the Thames, about 
eighty miles from Detroit. The American troops were immedi- 
ately formed in the order of battle, and the armies engaged with 
the most determined courage. Li this contest, the celebrated 
Tecumseh was slain. Upon his fall, the Indians immediately 
fled. This led to the defeat of the whole British force, which 
surrendered, except about two hundred dragoons, which, with 
Proctor at their head, were enabled to escape. On this field oi 
battle, the Americans had the pleasure to retake six brass field 
pieces which had been surrendered by Hull ; on two of which were 
inscribed the words, " Surrendered by Burgoyne, at Saratoga." 
Tecumseh, who fell in this battle, was, in several respects, the 
most celeSrated Lidian warrior who ever raised an arm against 
the Americans. He had been in almost every engagement with 
the whites since Harmar's defeat, although, at his death, he 
Bcarcely exceeded forty years of age. 

XXIL Proposed Isvasiox of Canada. — 1. The fall of Dc« 
troit put an end to the Indian war in that quarter, and gave secur 
ity to the frontiers. Grcneral Harrison now dismissed a great 
part of his volunteers, aid, having stationed General Cass at 
Detroit, with about one thousand men, proceeded, according to 
his instructions, with the remainder of his forces, to Buffalo, 
to join the army of the centre. The result of the operations 
of the north-west, and the victory on Lake Erie, prepared the 
way to attempt a more effectual invasion of Canada. 

2. Creneral Dearborn having, some time before this, retired 
from the servioe, General Wilkinson was appointed to saooeed 
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kim as oommander-in-chief, and arrived at Sacket*s Harbor on 
the 20th of Augast. The first object of his instructions was 
the capture of Kingston, although the reduction of Canada, by 
an attack upon Montreal, was the ulterior aim of the campaign. 
The forces destined for the accomplishment of these purposes 
were an army of five thousand, at Fort George ; two thousand, 
under General Lewis, at Sacket's Harbor ; four thousand, at Platts- 
burg, under the command of General Hampton, which latter, 
proceeding by the way of Champlain, were to form a junction 
with the main body, at some place on the river St. Lawrence ; 
and, finally, the victorious troops of General Harrison, which 
were expected to arrive in season to furnish important assist- 
ance. 

8. On the 5th of September, General Armstrong, who had 
recently been appointed Secretary of War, arrived at Sacket*s 
Harbor, to aid in the above project. The plan of attacking 
Kingston was now abandoned, and it was determined to proceed 
immediately to Montreal. Unexpected difficulties, however, 
occurred, which prevented the execution of the plan ; and the 
American force, under Wilkinson, retired into winter quarters 
at French Mills. The forces of General Hampton, after pene- 
trating the country some distance, to join Wilkinson, retired 
again to Plattsburg, where he was succeeded by General IzanL 
The forces of General Harrison were not ready to join the expe- 
dition until the troops had gone into winter quarters. 

XXm. End op the Campaign of 1813. — Thus ended a cam- 
paign which gave rise to a dissatisfaction proportioned to the 
nigh expectations that had been indulged of its success. Publio 
opinion was much divided as to the causes of its failure, and as 
to the parties to whom the blame was properly to be attached. 

XXIV. Campaign op 1814 — Creek War. — 1. Soon after 
the northern armies had gone into winter quarters, as noticed 
above, the public attention was directed to a war with the Creek 
Lidians, who, being instigated thereto by the British govern- 
ment, had declared against the United States ; and which proved 
exceedingly sanguinary during the year 1813, and until the 
close of ^e summer of 1814. At this latter date, General 
Jackson, who conducted it on the part of the Americans, hav- 
ing, in several rencounters, — as at Tallushatches, and at Tal* 
ladega, and then at Autossee, Emucfau, and other places, — 
much reduced them, signally defeated them, in the battle of 
Tohopeka, or Horsc-shoe-bend. Following thb, he concluded a 
tnaty with them, August 9th, on conditions advantageous to the 
United States. Having accomplished this service, Jacksoo 
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rotarned to Tenneesoe, and was soon afler appointed to saooeed 
General Wilkinson in the command of the forces at New 
Orleans. 

2. The commencement of hostilities hj the Creeks was an 
attack upon Fort Minmis, on the 30th of August, 1813, hj six 
hundred Indians, who, taking the fort bj surprise, massacred 
three hundred men, women and children, excepting seventeen, 
who, alone, effected their escape. On receipt of this intelligence. 
General Jackson, with two thousand Tennesseeans, and five hun- 
dred under General Coffee, marched into the country of the 
Creeks, where occurred the battles already named. But ihe 
Creeks remained unsubdued. At length, they commenced forti- 
fying Tohopeka, on the bend of Tallapoosa river. Against this 
rortmed rerage of these in&tuated savages General Jackson led 
his forces, and, in March, reduced it. Nearly six hundred of 
the Creeks were kiUed, and three hundred women and children 
made prisoners. 

3. Their signal defeat put an end to the war. Shortly after, 
the remnant of the nation sent in their submission. Among 
these was the prophet and leader, Weatherford. In bold and 
impressive language, he said : " I am in your power. Do wiUi 
me wh^t you please. I have done the white people all the harm 
I ooold. I have fought them, and fought them bravely. There 
was a time when I had a choice ; I have none now, — even hope 
is ended. Once I could animate my warriors ; but I cannot ani- 
mate the dead. They can no longer hear my voice; their 
bones are at Tallushatches, Talladega, Emuc&u, and Tohopeka. 
While there was a chance of success, I never supplicated peace; 
but my people are gone, and I now ask it for my nation and 
myself." 

XXV. Chippewa AND Bridgxwateb* — 1. During the winter 
of 1814, but few events of importance occurred on ti^e northern 
fixmtier. Early in the spring, G«na»l Wilkinson proceeded 
from French Mills, his winter quarters, to Plattsburg, with 
a part of his army i while the remainder, under General jBrown, 
returned to Sacketts Harbor. 

2. Near the last of Ma. oh, Wilkinson penetrated into Canada, 
and attacked a body of British occupying a large stone mill, on 
the river La Cole. But he was repulsed, with considerable loss. 
At a subsequent day, he was tried by a oourt-martial for the 
above unfortunate issue ; and, though acquitted, he was removed 
from ooDunand, and was succeeded, as already stated, by General 
Izard. 

8. For three months following, the armies of both natioof 
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aootinued inactive, the world being occupied by the wonderM 
eventfl then transpiring in Eorope, — the abdication of Napo- 
leon, his retirement to Llba, and the restoration of Louis XYIII. 
to the throne of France. 

4. In the beginning of July, however, the contest was 
renewed by General Brown, who crossed over from Sacket's 
Harbor, and took possession of Fort Erie. At Chippewa, a few 
miles distant from Fort £rie, in a strong position, General Kiall 
lay intrenched. On the 4th Brown approached these works, 
and on the 5th occurred the battle of Chippewa. The contest 
was obstinate and bloody ; but, at length, the Americans were 
decidedly victorious. 

5. Immediately after this defeat, General Eiall retired to 
Burlington Heights. Here, Lieutenant-general Drummond, with 
a large force, joined him, and, assuming the command, led back 
the army towards the American camp. On the 25th, the two 
armies met at Bridgewater, near the cataract of Niagara ; and a 
most desperate engagement ensued about sunset, and lasted till 
midnight. At length, the Americans were left in quiet posses- 
sion of the field. The battle of Bridgewater, or Niagara, was 
one of the most bloody conflicts recorded in modern wariare. 
Generals Drununond and Biall were among the wounded, as 
were also Generals Brown and Scott. Unfoitunately, the 
Americans, having no means to remove the British artillery 
which had been captured, were obliged to leaVe it on the field. 
On being apprized of this, the British forthwith returned, and 
took their artillery again in charge. Owing to this circum- 
stance, the British officers had the hardihood, in their despatches 
to government, to claim the victory. 

6. General Bipley, finding his numbers too much reduced to 
withstand a force so greatly his superior, deemed it prudent to 
return to Fort Erie. On the 4Ui of August, thb fort was 
invested by General Drummond, with five thousand men, and 
for forty-nine days the siege was pressed with great zeal ; but, 
at length, the British general was obliged to retire, without 
having accomplished his object. 

X A VI. Capture of Washington. — While these events were 
transpiring in the north, the public attention was irresistibly 
drawn to the movements of the enemy on the seaboard. About 
the middle of August, a squadron of fifty or sixty British sail 
arrived in the Chesapeake, with troops destined for the attack 
of Washington, the capital of the United States. On the 28d 
of August, six thousand British troops, commanded by General 
Boss, forced their way to that plaoe, and burnt the capitoi 
22 
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praaident's house, and execauye offioeB. Haying thus accoiii« 
plished an object highly disgraoefiil to the British arms, and 
wantonly burned public buildings, the ornament and pride of the 
nation, the destruction of which could not hasten the termina- 
tion of the war, on the 25th they retired, and, by rapid 
marches, regained their shipping, having lost, during the expedi- 
tion, nearly one thousand men. 

XXVn. DisFXNCE OF Baltimorb. — The capture of Wash- 
ington was followed, September 12th, by an attack on Baltimore, 
in which the American forces, militia and inhabitants, made a gal- 
lant defence. Being, however, overpowered by a superior force, 
they were compelled to retreat ; but they fought so valiantly 
that the attempt to gain possession of the city was abandoned by 
the enemy, who, during the night of Tuesday, 13th, retired to 
their shipping, having lost, among their killed. General Boss, the 
commander-in-chief of the Briti£ troops. 

XXVIII. War on the Coast oi New England. — While the 
war was thus being waged in the vicinity of the capital, hostile 
movements were made in other quarters. A British fleet wai 
dispersed along the coast of New England, — especially before the 
ports of New York, New London and Boston, — and succeeded 
in capturing large numbers of American coasters. In August, 
Commodore Ha^y appeared before Stonington, Connecticut, 
whidi he proceeded to bombard for some days. Several 
attempts were made, by detachments fix)m the fleet, to land ; bat 
they were as often repulsed by the militia of the vicinity. 

XXIX. Enoaoemsnt on Lake Chahplain. — 1. The joy 
experienced in all parts of the United States, on account of the 
brave defence of Baltimore, had scarcely subsided, when intelli- 
^noe was received of the agnal success of the Americans at 
Plattsburg, and on Lake Champlain. The army of Sir George 
Prevost, amounting to fourteen thousand men, was compelled^ 
September 11th, by General Macomb, to retire from the former ; 
and the enemy's squadron, commanded by Commodore Downie 
was captured oy Commodore Macdonough, on the latter. 

2. At this time, both the Americans and British had a 
respectable naval force on Lake Champlain ; but that of the 
latter was considerably the superior, amounting to ninety-five 
guns, and one thousand and fifty men, while the American 
squadron carried but eighty-six guns, and eight hundred wad 
twenty-six men. On the 11th of September, while the Ameri- 
can fleet was lying off Plattsburg, Uie British squadron wa« 
obeerved bearing down upon it in order of battle. 

3. Commodo^ Maodonou^» ordering his yeasebi cleared for 
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tction, gallantly received the enemy. An engagement ensued, 
which lasted two hours and twenty minutes. By this time, the 
enemy was silenced, and one frigate, one brig, and two sloops-of- 
war, fell into the hands of the Americans. Several British 
gaUeys were sunk, and a few others escaped. Previously to 
this eventful day, Sir George Prevost, with his army, arrived in 
the vicinity of Plattsburg. In anticipation of this event, Gen- 
eral Maoomb made every preparation which time and means 
allowed, and called in to his assistance considerable numbers of 
militia. 




4. In the sight of these two armies, the rival squadrons com- 
menced their contest. And, as if their engagement had been 
a preconcerted signal, and as if to raise still higher the solemn 
grandeur of the scene, Sir George Prevost now led up his forces 
against the American works, and began throwing upon them 
shells, balls, and rockets. At the same time, the Americans 
opened a severe and destructive fire from their forts. Before 
sunset, the tem;x)rary battcriCvS of Sir George Prevost were all 
silenced, and every attempt of the enemy to cross from Platts- 
burg to the American works was repelled. At nine o'clock, 
perceiving the attainment of his object impracticable, the British 
general hastily withdrew his forces, diminished, by killed, 
wounded and deserted, two thousand five hundred. At the 
same time, he abandoned vast quantities of military stores, and 
Vsfl the inhabitants of Plattsburg to take care of Uie sick and 
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wounded of his annj, and the " star-eipangled banner" to waTS 
in triomph over the waters of Champlion. 

XXX. Hartford Convention. — 1. The people of New Eng- 
land were generally exposed to the war, and during its progress thai 
oppositbn became confirmed. Apprehendii^ a orias was forming 
which might involve the oountnr in ruin, Massat^usetts recom- 
mended a convention from the New England States. Although 
the measure was strongly opposed, dd^tes were appointed. 
This example was foUowed by Bhode Island and Connectacai. 
Vermont refused, and New Hampshire n^lected to send. 

2. On Uie 15th of December, these ddegates, together with 
two elected by counties in New Hampshire, and one amilarlj 
elected in Vermont, met at Hartford. Afler a session of near 
three weeks, they published a report, in which, after dwelling 
upon the public grievances felt by the New England States par- 
ticularly, and by the country at lar^ in no smiEJl d^ree, ^ej 
proceeded to suggest several alterations of the federal constitu- 
tion, with a view to their adoption by the respective states of 
the Union.* 

XXXI. Battle of New Orleans. — 1. On the 8th of Janu- 
ary, 1815, occurred this memorable battle. The British fi)roe8, 
amountingto twelve thousand, wore commanded by General Pack- 
ttiham. The Americans consisted of about six ^ousand, chiefly 
militia, under command of Greneral Jackson. The latter had been 
diligently employed for some time in preparations of defence. It 
was a bold enterprise, on the part of the British, to deliberately 
advance in solid columns over an even plain in front of the Amer- 
ican intrenchments. When, at length, they were in reach of the 
batteries, a most destructive cannonade was q)ened upon them. 
Still the enemy continued to advance, until within reach of 
musketry and rifles, when the extended American line presented 
one sheet of fire, and poured in an unceasing tide of death. 

* These altemtioiu consisted of seven artioles: — first, that representa- 
tives and direot taxes shall be apportioned to the number of free penons;— 
secondly, that no new state shaU be admitted into the Union, withoat tha 
ooncarrence of two-thirds of both houses; — thirdly, that Congress shall nol 
have power to lay an embargo for more than sixty days; — fourthly, that 
Congress shall not interdict commercial intercourse, without the conourrenoe 
of twu-thirds of both houses; — fifthly, that war shall not be declared with- 
out the concurrence of a similar majority; — sixthly, that no person, who 
shall be hereafter naturalised, shall be eligible as a member of the Senate or 
Itouae of Representatives, or hold any civil oflioe under the authority of the 
United States; and, seventhly, that no person shall be elected twice to tha 
presidency, nor the president be elected from the same state two terms in 
suocesaion. The conclusion of a treaty of peace with Great Britain, not long 
after, being announced, another convention was not called; and, on the 
submission of the above amendments of the oonstitation to the leveral itate^ 
they were rejected. 
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2, Bdng unable to stand tiie shock, the British became dis* 
Drderlj, and fled. In an attempt to rally them, General Packen* 
ham was killed. A second time they broke and fled. In a 
third but unavailing^attempt to lead them again into action, 
Generals Gibbs and Kean were severely wounded — the former, 
mortally. The enemy, at length, sullenly retired, haying lost 
in killed seven hundred, in wounded fourteen hundred, and 
prisoners five hundred ; while, strange to say, the loss of the 
Americans was only seven killed and six wounded. 

XXXII. Treaty of Ghxnt. — The blood poured out so freely 
at New Orleans might have been spared ; a treaty of peace having 
been already signed at Ghent, on the previous 24th of December. 
But intelligence of this joyful event had not then transpired in 
America. The battle, however, served greatly to add honor to 
the American name ; and from that day General Jackson was 
well and widely known as the " Hero of New Orleans." On the 
17th of February, the treaty was ratified by the President and 
Senate.* Upon the subjects for which the war had been profess- 
edly declared, the treaty thus concluded was silent. It pro- 
vided only for the suspension of hostilities, the exchange of 
prisoners, the restoration of territories and possessions obtained 
by the contending powers during the war, the adjustment of 
unsettled boundaries, and for a combined effort to efiect the 
entire abolition of traffic in slaves. 

XXXin. Trkatt WITH Algiers. — 1. The treaty with Eng. 
land was followed, on the 30th of Jime, by a treaty with the Dey 
of Algiers, concluded at Algiers, at that time, by William Shaler 
and Commodore Stephen Decatur, agents for the United States. 
The war which thus ended by treaty was commenced by the dey 
himself, in 1812 ; up to which time, from 1795, peace with him 
had been preserved by the United States, by the payment of an 
annual tribute. 

2. In 1812, the American consul, Mr. Lear, was suddenly 
ordered to depart from Algiers, on account of the arrival of a 
cargo of naval and military stores, for the regency of Algiers, in 
fulfilment of treaty stipulations, which, the dey alleged, were not 

* In 1813, the Emperor of Russia offered to mediate between the two ooon- 
Irles; and Messrs. Gallatin, Bayard, and J. Q. Adams, were appointed oom« 
missioners, to proceed to Russia, to meet commissioners from England. Tha 
latter, however, declined the overture; but the Prince Regent offered m 
direct negotiation, either at London or Qottenburg. This being accepted, 
Messrs. Oiay and Jonathan RnsseU were added to the already appointed com- 
missioners. On the part of England, Lord Gambler, Henry Uolbonm, and 
William Adams, were appointed. The place of meeting was subsequently 
ehanged to Ghent, in Flanders, where the eommiisionera met in Axunuk 
22* 
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8aoh» in qiiaittily or qoaliiy, as he expected. At the same tune^ 
depredatioDB were oommeiioed upon oar commeroe. Several 
American yessels were captored and condemned, and their crewB 
robjeoted to slavery. 

3. Upon a representation of the case, bj the president, to 
Congress, that body formally declared war against the dey, in 
Maroh. Soon after, an American squadron sailed for the Medi- 
terranean, captured an Algerine brig and a forty-ftMir gon 
frigate, and at length appeared before Algiers. The respecta- 
bility of the American force, added to the two important victories 
already achieved, had prepared the way for the American com- 
missioners to dictate a treaty npcm such a basis as they pleased. 
Accordingly, the model of a treaty was sent to the dey, who 
signed it. By this treaty, the United States were exempted 
mm paying tribute in future; ci^tured property was to be 
restored by the dey; prisoners to be delivered up, without 
ransom, &o, &o. 

XXXIV. National Bank. — In 1811, the former nationid 
bank expired. During the session of Congress 1 815-16, a charter 
for a new bank, entitled " The Bank of the United States," with 
a capital of thirty-five millions of doUars, and to continue till 
1836, was brought forward; and, after weeks of animated discus- 
sion, was passed, and April 10th recdved the signature of the 
president. 

XXXV. Admission of Indiana. — In December, 1816, Indi- 
ana was admitted into the Union. The name is derived from the 
word Indian. The French seem to have formed the first settle- 
ments in this territory; but the exact period is unoertiun. 
During the war of 1812-14, Indiana was the scene of many 
Indian depredations, and many severe battles. Until 1801, it 
formed a part of the great north-western territory ; but at that 
date was erected into a territorial government. 

XXXVI. Elkction op Mb. Monroe. — Mr. Madison having 
rignified his intention to retire at the expiration of his second 
term, James Monroe, of Virginia, was elected his successor ; and 
Daniel D. Tompkins, of New York, was chosen vice-president 
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JAMES MONROE, Pbksidbht. 
bumgnnted at Wasbington, Mansh 4th, 1817; retired Maroh Sd, 1825. 

DANIEL D. TOMPKINS, Y iok-pbisidknt. 

HEADS OF THE DEPARTMENTS. 

John Q. Adama, Ma«s., March 5, 1817, Sec'y of State. 

William U. Crawford, Qeorgia, March 6, 1817, Sec'yofTreamir/.. 

Isaac Shelby, Kentucky, March 6, 1817, ) «_, .«, 

John C. Calhoun, S. Carolina, December 15, 1817, { o®« » « *^"- 
Benj. W. Crowninshield, Mass., (oontinucd in office), ") 

Smith Thompson, New York, November 30, 1818. V Sec*i of Naty. 

Samuel L. Southard, N. Jersey, December 9, 18*23, > 

Return J. Meigf, Ohio, (continued in office), > j.. . ^ 

JohnM'Lean, Ohio, Decembers, 1823,^***°***^"*^^ 

Richard Rush, Penn., (continued in office), S ... ,, 

William Wirt, Virginia, December U, 1817, 5 At«>™«J" ^n. 

BPEAKEBS OF THE HOUSE OP BEPKESENTATIVES. 

Henry Clay, Kentucky, Fifleenth CongresB, 1817. 

Henry Clay, Kentucky, Sixteenth do. 1819. 

John W. Taylor, New York, Sixteenth do. 1820. 

PhiUp P. Barbour, Virginia, Seventeenth do. 1821. 

Henry Oay, Kentucky, Eighteenth do. 1823. 

1. The elevation of Mr. Monroe to the presidency was an 
event highly auspicious to the interests of the nation. Besides 
having been employed for many years in high and responsible 
stations under the government, and therefore being well ac- 
quainted with the powers of the constitution, and the manner in 
which the government had been administered by his predeces* 
fiors, he possessed a sound and discriminating judgment, and a 
remarkably calm and quiet temperament. In not a few of the 
qualities of his mind, he resembled Washington ; and, like that 
sreat and good man, had the true interests of his country in view* 
in the acts and measures of his administration. 
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2. At the iame of hiB aooeerioD, the ooantry was b^mning tt 
reoover from the effiwtB of the late war. Commerce was reviv«» 
ing, and the manofactarers were hoping for more auspioioiii 
dajs. In every department of industry there was the oom- 
mencement of activity ; and, although the country had suffered 
too long and too seriously to regain at once her former prosperity, 
hopes of better times were indulged, and great confidence was 
reposed in the wise and prudent counsels of the new president. 

3. A review of the principal measures and events during the 
presidency of Mr. Monroe will require us to notice the following 
topics: 



Admission of Mississippi. 
Provision for Indigent Officers. 
Admission of Illinois. 
Seminole War. 
Convention with Great Brit^ 

ain. 
Cession of Florida. 
Admission of Alabama. 



Admission of Maine. 
Reelection of Mr. Monroe. 
Admission of Missouri. 
Apportionment of Bepresent* 

atives. 
Visit of Lafayette. 
Election of Mr. Adams. 



I. Admission of Mississippi. — The first European who 
visited the region of country of which the State of Slississippi 
was then a part was Ferdinand de Soto, in 1539 (p. 17). In 
1683, M. de Salle visited the same r^on, and gave it the name 
of Louisiana, in honor of Louis XIY. of France. Over this 
undefined but vast extent of country, the French claimed juris- 
diction ; and, in 1716, they began a settlement at Natchez, and 
erected a fort. In 1 763, they ceded the country east of the Mis- 
sissippi to the English; and the latter ceded it to Spain in 1783. 
In 1798, the Spaniards abandoned it to the United States. In 
1800, the territory lying between the western boundary of Geor- 
gia and the Mississippi river, and which, until now, had been 
claimed by Georgia, and called the " Georgia Western Terri- 
tory," was erected by Congrefis into a distinct territorial govern- 
ment, by the name of the " Mississippi Territory." In Decem- 
ber, 1827, this territory was divided, and the western portion 
of it admitted into the Union, as the " State of Mississippi,** 
the eastern forming the Territory of Alabajia. 

IL Provision for Indigent Officers and Soldiers. — 
Through the inability of the government, at the close of the 
Revolutionary AVar, the officers and soldiers, who had spent their 
strength and run the hazard of their lives, — who had exhausted 
their private fortunes, and subjected their families to incredibk 
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ktfdshipd, for the aohievement of thmr ooanfcry^sindependenoe,*^ 
were left without adequate compensation. They received oerti* 
ficates for bounty lands, and other dues ; but these they were com* 
polled to sell, and often nearly to sacrifice, to relieye ihe pressure 
of existing want, — the purchasers, in after years, when the 
government paid these certificates in full, amassing, in some in- 
stances, immense fortunes, the price of the toils and sufierings of 
those who fought the battles and achieved the freedom of their 
country. But, in 1818, Congress passed a law making provision, 
to a limited extent, for the surviving few of the officers and sol« 
diers of the Revolution. It was a debt long due, — long ac- 
knowledged; but, though tardy in her payment of it, the 
government at length felt the justice of it, and measures were 
taken for their relief. Subsequently, this law was extended, so 
that the widows and children of the deceased officers and soldiers 
have been remembered. By these means, Uiousands and thou- 
sands have been made to rejoice. 

III. Admission of Illinois. — In 1818, Illinois adopted a 
state constitution, and in December following was admitted as a 
member of the Union. Illinois derives its name from its princi- 
pal river, which, in the language of the Indians, dgnifies thb 
River of Men. The first settlements, like those of Indiana, 
were made by the French, and were the consequence of the 
adventurous enterprises of M. de la Salle, in search of the Mis- 
sissippi. The first settlements were the villages of Kaskaskia 
and Cahokia. In 1763, the country passed under British do- 
minion. At the peace of 1783, Great Britain renounced her 
claims of sovereignty over this country, as well as the United 
States. Illinois remained a part of Indiana until 1809, when it 
received a territorial government. 

IV. Seminole Wab. — 1. Within the southern limits of the 
United States, but mostly in Florida, lived a tribe or confeder- 
acy of Indians, called Seminoles. They consisted of fudtiyes 
from northern tribes. Creek Indians who were dissatisfied with 
the treaty General Jackson made with them in 1814, and 
negroes who had absconded from their masters. The resent* 
ments of this motley confederacy against the whites were, 
doubtless, &nned by foreign emissaries, of whom the most noted 
were two Englishmen, ^exander Arbuthnot and Robert 0. 
Arobrister. At length, several outrages beinff committed by Uie 
Indians, the Secretary of War ordered Grenend Gaines to remove, 
at his discretion, such Indians as were still on the lands ceded to 
the United States by the Creeks, in 1814. The execution of 
this order roused the Indians, who, in great numbers, invested 
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FcNTt Soott, ^ere General Gaines was confined, wit* sizhimibed 
men. 

2. In this posture of affiiirs, Greneral Jackson wjjs ordered, in 
J>6cember, to take the field, and to call on the governors of 
adjacent states for such forces as he might need. This order, 
however, he disobeyed, and invited to his standard a thousand 
volunteers from Tennessee. With these, and Uie forces already 
raised, he entered the Indian territory, which he overran without 
serious opposition. 

3. Deeming it necessary, for the subjugation of the Semi* 
noles, to enter Florida, General Jackson marched upon St. 
Marks, a feeble Spanish garrison, in which some Indians had 
taken reftige. Of this garrison he took possession, and occupied 
it as an American post. At St. Marks was found Alexander 
Arbuthnot, who was pat in confinement. At the same time 
were taken two Indian chiefe, who were hung, without trial. St. 
Marks being garrisoned by American troops, the army marched 
to Suwaney river, on which they found a large Indian village, 
which was consumed ; after which, the army returned to St« 
Marks, bringing with them Robert C. Ambrister, who had been 
taken prisoner on their march to Suwaney. During the halt of 
the army, for a few days, at St. Marks, a general court-martial 
was called, before whidi diarges were made against Ambrister 
and ArbuUinot. Both were adjudged guilty ; and the former 
was sentenced to be shot, — the latter to be hung. Subse- 
quently, however, the sentence in respect to Ambrister was re- 
considered, and he was sentenced to be whipped, and confined to 
hard labor. This decision General Jackson reversed, and ordered 
both to be executed, according to the first sentence of the court. 

4. Next, General Jackson seised Pensaoola, another Spanidi 
possesion. May 24th ; and having sent the Spanish authorities 
and sloops to Havana, he established a new government, partly 
military, and in part of dtizens of the province. The measures 
thus adopted by General Jackson, in the prosecution of this war, 
— particularly his appeal to the people of West Tennessee, his 
conduct in relation to the trial and execution of Arbuthnot apd 
Ambrister, and his occupation of St Marks and Pensaoola, — 
excited strong sensations in the bosoms of a considerable portion 
of the American people. During the session of Congress in the 
winter of 1818-19, these subjects were extenavely and elo- 
quently debated. By the military committee of the house, « 
report was presented censuring the conduct of General Jackson, 
which, however, was not accepted; a report unfitvorable to hin 
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WM also made m the Senate, bat no diBcuamon of its merits fol- 
lowed. 

V. CoNTiNTiON WITH Grxat Bbitain. — In January, 1819, 
a oonvention between Great Britun and the United States — oon- 
daded at London, October, 1818 — was ratified by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. By the first article of this conyen- 
tion, the citizeas of the United States had liberty, in common 
with the subjects of Great Britain, to take fish on the southern, 
western, and northern coast of Newfoundland, &c. The second 
article established the northern boundaries of the United States 
from the Lake of the Woods to the Stony Mountains. By the 
fimrth article, the commercial conyention between the two coun- 
tries, concluded at London in 1815, was extended for the term 
of ten years longer, &c. &e. 

YI. Cession of Florida. — On the 22d of February, fol- 
lowing, a treaty was concluded at Washington, by John Quincy 
Adams and Luis de Onis, by which East and West Florida, 
with all the islands adjacent, &c., were ceded by Spain to the 
United States. By this treaty the western boundary between 
the United States and Spain was settled. A sum not exceeding 
fire millions of dollars was to be ^d by the United States out 
of the proceeds of sales of lands in Florida, or in stock, or money, 
to dtizens of the United States, on account of Spanish spoliations 
and injuries. 

yn. Admission of Alabama. — 1. On the 14th of December, 
1 819, a resolution passed Congress admitting Alabama — so called 
after her principal riyer — mto the Union, on an equal footing 
with the original states. Alabama, though recently settled, ap- 
pears to haye been yisited by Ferdinand de Soto in 1539. Some 
scattered settlements were made within the present State of 
Mississippi before the American Reyolution ; but Alabama con- 
tinued Uie hunting-ground of sayaees until a much later period. 

2. After the peace of 1783, Georgia laid claim to this ter^ 
ritory ; but, in 1802, she ceded it to the United States for one 
miUion two himdred and fifty thousand doUars. In 1800, the 
territory which forms the States of Mississippi and Alabama was 
erected into a territorial goyemment. In 1817, this territory 
was diyided, the western part forming the State of Mississippi, 
the eastern the territory of Alabama. The state constitutioQ 
Was adopted in July, 1819. 

Vni. Admission of Maine. — The following year, 1820; 
March 16th, Maine, hitherto under the jurisdiction of Mas8a« 
chusetts, was roceiyed into the Union as an independent statOi 
For settlement and hiatoiy of Maine, see page 60. 
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IX. Rkklbction of Mr. Moxbos. — Mr. Monroe^ whose seo* 
ood elecdoD to the presidencj was nearly unanimous, entered 
upon his seoond term on the 4th of March, 1821. Mr. Tomp- 
kins was agsdn elected vice-president. 

X. Admission or Missouri. — 1. On the 10th of Augast» 
1821, the president, by proclamation, declared Missouri — so 
called afler the river of that name — to be an independent statdi 
and a member of the Federal Union. 

2. The first permanent settlements in Missouri appear to 
have been made at St. Qenevieve and New Bourbon, which 
were founded soon afler the peace of 1663. In the succeeding 
year, St. Louis, the capital of the state, was commenced. In 
1762, Louisiana, which included the tract of ootmtry now known 
as Missouri, was secretly ceded by France to Spain ; but the 
latter did not attempt to take possession of the country until 
some years after. Missouri rsmained in possession of Spain, 
through the war of the Revolution, until the cession of Louisiana 
to France, in 1801, by which latter power it was ceded to the 
United States, in 1803. 

3. Upon the above cession of Louisiana, the district which 
now forms the State of Louisiana was separated from the ter- 
ritory, and made a distinct government, by the name of the 
Tjcrritory of Orleans. In 1811, the territory of Orleans 
became a State, by the name of Louisiana. The remaining part 
of the original province of Louisiana, extending to the Paofic, 
was erected into a territorial government, and called Missouri. 
In 1818-19, application was made to Congress, by the peo- 
ple of this territory, to form a state constitution. A bill was 
accordingly introduced for the purpose, a provision of which for- 
bade slavery or involuntary servitude. The bill, with this pro- 
vision, passed the House of Representatives, but was rejected in 
the Senate ; and, in consequence of this disagreement, the meaa* 
ure, for the time, Med. In the session of 1819-20, the IhU 
was revived ; and, ailer long and animated debates, a oompromiav 
was effected, by which slavery was to be tolerated in Missouri, 
and forbidden in all that part of Louisiana, as ceded by France, 
lying north of 36^ 30' north latitude, except so much as wai 
included within the limits of the state. These provisions Mis- 
souri was obliged to accept, which she did, by her Legislature ; 
and, upon this, the president issued the proclamation of admisaon. 

XI. Apportionment of Representation. — The constitution 
has not limited the number of representatives, except providing 
that no more than one shall be sent for thirty thousand inhab- 
itants. Public OfHnion seems generaUy to have dedded that a 
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nmneroas lepTeeentation is an eTil, by which not only the ban- 
nen of the nation is neglected in the conflicts of individual opin^ 
ions, bat the peofde are subjected to an unnecessary expense. 
The Congress that signed the Dedaiation of Independence con- 
sisted but of fiftynsix members; and no deliberatiye assembly 
excelled them in industry and pd[)lic virtue. The Congress that 
formed the Confederation consisted of fl>rty-ei^t ; t&t which 
formed the constitution consisted of only thirty-nine, and the 
first Congress under that constitution of but sixty-five. After 
the first census, the apportionment being one fi>r every thirty-three 
thousand inhabitants, the house consisted of (me hundred and 
five representatives. The same apportionment bdng continued 
under the second census, there were one hundred and forty-one 
representatives. The apportionment under the third census 
allowed one fi)r thirty-five thousand; and the house consisted of 
one hundred and eighty-seven members. The ratio fixed upon 
by the Congress of 1822-23 was one for forty thousand; and 
the number of representatives was two hundred and twelve. 

Xn. Visit or Lapatettb. — 1. In the course of the summer 
of 1824, an event occurred which caused the highest sensations 
of joy throughout the Union. This was the arrival of the Mar- 
quis de Lafiiyette, the friend and ally of the Americans during 
^efi>rmer war with Great Britain (p. 176), and who eminently 
contributed, by his fortune, influence, skill and bravery, to achieve 
the glorious objects of their Revolutionary struggle. 

2. The visit of La&yette to the United States occupied about 
a year ; during which he viated each of the twenty-fi)ur States, 
and was everywhere hailed as a fiither. When the time arrived 
which he had fixed as ^ termination of his visit, a frigate 
was prepared at Washington, and named, in compliment to him, 
the Brandywine, to transport him to his native country. 

3. On the 7th of September, about noon, he entered the spa- 
mous hall in the preddential mansion, where he was addressed by 
the chief magistrate of the nation in terms manly, patriotic, and 
aflfectionate. In a similar manner La&yette replied, concluding 
as follows : — " God bless you, sir, and all who surround us. 
God bless the American people, each of their states, and the 
federal government. Accept this patriotic farewell of an over- 
flowing heart ; such will be its last throb, when it ceases to beat" 

4. Then, taking an affectionate leave of each individual present, 
the general left the hospitable manaon of the president He was 
attended to the vessel by the whole population of the district 
All business was suspended, and the vast multitude which lined 
the shores witnessed his embarkation with a deep Eolence, highly 

23 
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iikUoative of the feelings that the American people oheriahed 
towards La&jette. In paasing Mount Yemon, he landed to pay 
a fitrewell visit to ihe tomb ^ Wadiington» whence reembark- 
ing, a prosperoos voyage soon safely landed him on his own 

5. It may here be added, that, during the visit of this ilhistri- 
ons ffeneral, Conmss passed a Ull appropriating the som of two 
honoued thoosand dollars, and a complete townuiip of land, as a 
partial remmierataon of services rendered by him daring the 
Bevolationary struggle of the ooontry . 

Xm. EucnoN or Mr. Adams. — 1. Doringthepresidffliey 
of Mr. M<mroe, the coontoy enjoyed a nnifivrm state of peace and 
prosperity. By his prodent management of the natoonal affiurs, 
boUi foreign and domestic, he eminentlv contribated to the honor 
and hi^innesB of millions ; and retired fifom oflice enjoying the 
req)ect, and affection, and gratitude, of all who were aUe ddy to 
i^preciate the blessings of having a wise ruler. 

2. The subject of his successor was early introduced to the 
notice of the public, and the excitement of the several parties in 
the United States was both fostered and increased by Uie news- 

epers and public journals of the day. Besides Mr. Adams, 
r. Crawford, Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Clay, Speaker of 
tiie House of Bepresentatives, and General Jackson, a soiator, 
were candidates for the office ; each of whom had their respective 
finends in the country, and among the L^islatures of the states, 
nearly all of which, l^ a public vote, de(£u:ed in &vor of some 
one of the candidates. 

3. The electors, however, failed to make a choice, and the 
election devolved upon the House of Bepres^tatives. By the 
constitution, only the three highest on the list could be candidi^tes 
for the office in the House of Bepresentatives. Mr. Clay, there- 
fore, was not voted for ; but is supposed, by his influence, to 
have determined the question in &vor of Mr. Adams, in opposi- 
tion to Mr. Crawford, who had been nominated by a caucus at 
Washington, and to General Jackson, who had received th« 
hi^est vote by the electors. 
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JOAN QUINOT ADAMS, Pbbbidbht. 

Iimgiinitod at Wwhington, Mazoh ith, 1825; retired Maioh 9th, 18» 

JOHN 0. OALHOUN, Yiob-pbbbidbht. 

HKAD8 OF THK DEPABTMENTS. 

Henry Olay, Kj., Maroh 7, 1825, Seoretary of State. 

Biohard Rash, Penn., Mareh 7, 1825, Seoretary of Treagnry. 

James Barboor, Va., March 7, 1825, > «^. . . - «t^, 

Peter B. Ptorter, N.Y., May 26, i827. J ^•°"*^®' °^ ^"• 

Samuel L. Soathaid, N.J., (oontiniied in oflBoe), Secretary of the Nayji 

John McLean, Ohio, (continued in office). Postmaster GeneraL 

"VnUiamWirt, Ya., (continued in office). Attorney General. 

BPBAKEB8 OP THX HOUSE OF BEFBESEHTATiyEB. 

John W. Taylor, New Tork, Nhieteenth OongreM, 1825. 
Andrew Sterenson, Virginia, Twentieth do. 1827. 

1. Ths policj and views of Mr. Adams were in the main con 
formed to those of his immediate predecessor. No roan, perhaps, 
better understood the interests of his conntry ; no one oould well 
be better skilled in every art of diplomacy and government. 
Yet the administration of Mr. Adams was destined to a formi« 
dable oppodtion. He was charged with having entered into a 
bargain with Mr. Clay, prior to &e election, by which he was to 
be president, and Mr. Clay his principal secretary. But such a 
bargain was never proved, and, it is believed, never existed. It 
was unfortunate for Mr. Adams that he was not elected by the 
people, but held an office which a majority of the people had 
assigned to another, although that majority &iled to elect a 
majority of electors who were in &vor of his rival, General 
Jackson. The Mowing are the principal topics upon which 
we propose to dwell, in noticiDg the administration of Mr. Adams, 
ttamely: 
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" American System.'' 
Election of Genenl Jadbxm 



Controversy aboat Creek Lands, 
fiftieth Ajmiyersar J of Inde- 
pendence. 

L CoNTBOYXRST ABOUT Creek Lands.' — Thisoont 
oetween Qecnrgia and the United States goyemment. Hie J 
had agreed, as Georgia had relinquished her claims to Missiasippi, 
to porohase for her the lands within her territory, owned and 
occupied by the Credcs, '* wheneyer it could be peaceably done, 
upon reasonable terms." This agreement the goyemment had in 
part fulfilled. Geoi^ demanded the ftdfilment of Uie entire 
compact But ibe Creeks declined sellinff their binds. The 
Goyemor of Georgia, howeyer, had these lands surveyed, and 
distributed to the citijEcns by lottery. The general goyemment 
interfered, to protect the Creeks. The difficulty became serious, 
and inyolyed Georgia and the United States in perplexity. But, 
at length, the controyersy was settled. Hie United States gave 
large annuities to the Lidians ; whereupon, many agreed to move 
to a tract of land beyond the Mississippi, the expense of their 
removal and the first year's subsistence to be borne by the 
United States. 

II. FUTIETH AnNTVEBSABT Of INDEPENDENCE. — 1. Hlis 

was a day long to be remembered in the annals of the nation. 
The exultation of feeling throughout the country, that we had 
reached in safety the fiMeth anniversary of our independence, 
was great. The day was everywhere celebrated wiUi more 
tiian the usual demonstrations of joy. But the most striking 
feature of the occasion was the simidtaneous death of two ex- 
presidents of the United States, John Adams and Thomas Jef- 
ferson. The coincidence in their departure from life was oer^ 
tainly remarkable, more especially as having occurred at thai 
particular juncture. 

2. Both had been ministers abroad ; both vice-presidents, and 
both presidents ; both had lived to a great age ; both were early 
enlisted in their country's cause ; they were both members of the 
oonmiittee for preparing the Declaration of Independence ; they 
constituted the sub-committee appointed by the other membera 
to make the diafl. Mr. Jefferson was the author of the Declar- 
ation itself; Mr. Adams its great supporter on the floor of 
Congress (p. 169). Both were bold, ardent, imyielding patriots. 
Where others doubted, they were resolved ; where otSers hesi* 
tated, they pressed forward. These coincidences were surpris 
iugly completed, as already mentioned, by their simultanetoff 
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deaths on the amdversary of liberty, and only at an interval 
of a few hoars. 

HL *< AmaiOAK Ststbm." — This is a phrase often used at 
the present day, and denotes that policy advocated by many of 
protecting home mann&ctores, by laying dnties on foreign 
articles of the same kind. It be^ to be employed daring the 
administrataon of Mr. Adams. No sabject has ffiven birUi to 
more controyersy. The principle of protection the soath have 
generally opposed; also, miporting merchants. In the east and 
north the rarmers, mana&otarers and mechanics, have generally 
been in &vor of protection. In May, 1828, a bill for altering 
the tariff of daties on fordgn articles was passed by Congress, 
bat to the coontry at large &e alteration famished little satis- 
fiujtion. 

IV. Election or OxNERAL Jackson. — The administration of 
Mr. Adams, from its very commencement, met with a powerM 
opposition. The circomstance of his not having been elected by 
the people, anited to the small majority by which he was elected 
to his office by Oongrees, was sofficient to call forth load com-, 
pbints, on the part of his opponents ; and to jastify, in their view, 
a more than osoal watchfulness over his administraticm. Great 
pains were early taken to render him and his measures unpopu- 
lar. When, dierefore, the presidential 3lection again approached, 
the dums to the presidency of the nval candidates, Mr. Adams 
and General Jackson, were urced with a zeal which had no previous 
parallel. Not only the pubhc acts, but the private lives, of the 
candidates, were scanned by a most unwarrantable scrutiny, and 
their private characters most unjustifiably attacked. Mr. Adams 
was ably ddended by Ids friends, and his administration shown 
to be me from extravagant expenditures, as was charged ; but 
the popularity of General Jaoluon secured his election by even 
a greater majority than his most sanguine friends had predicted, 
28* 
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ANDBBW JA0K80N, Pbbsidbvt. 
iBMgaimted al Waihington, Mudi 4th, 1829; Mtirad Uaifh Sd, 183T 

J. a OALHOUH AHD MABXm VAN BUBEN, Vu 



UarUn Vad Bonn, 
Edward liTingskon, 
Looia M'Lane, 
John Forayth, 
BMnual D. Tngham, 
liouifl M'Lane, 
WUlkm J. Dnmne, 
^oger B. Tmm7, 

Leyi Woodbury, 
John H. Baipn, 
LowisOMi,^ 
John Branoh, 
Levi Woodbi»y, 
Mahlon Diokeraon, 
WUliiun T. Bwry, 
Amot Kendftll, 
John M. Berrien, 
Boger B. Taney, 
Be^jaminF.Botier, 



or 

New York, Manh 6, 1829, 

LooiiiaDa, January 12, 1832, 

Delaware, Hay 29, 183S, 

Georgia, Jane 27, 1834, 

Pennsylvania, Maroh 6, 1829,' 
Delaware, January 13, 1832, 

Pennsylvania, May 29, 1833, 

Maryland, (appointed in the recess; 
negatived by the Senate), 
New Hampshire, January 27, 1834, 
Tennessee, Maroh 9, 1829, 

Ohio, Deoember 30, 1831, 

North Outdina, Mandi 9, 1829, 
New Hampshire, Deoember 27, 1831, 



New Jersey, 

Kentuoky, 

Kentucky, 

Georgia, 

Maryland, 

New York, 



June 30, 1834, 
Mandi 9, 1829, ) 
Mandi 15, 1836, $ 
Maroh 9, 1829, } 
December 27, 1831, V 
June 24, 1834, > 



See*! of State. 

Seo'sofTreamy 

Seo'sofWar. 
Seo'softheNavjr 
Postmasters G«A 
Attorneys Gen 



r 
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Andrew StevMison, Virginia, Twenty-first Omu^ress, 1829. 

Andrew Stevenson, Virginia, Twenty-second ck>. 1831. 

Andrew StevMison, '^rginia. Twenty-third do. 1833. 

John Bell, Tennessee, Twent^-^burth do. 1834. 

James K. Polk, Tennessee, Twen^-fifth do. 1835. 

1. Thb oondiUon of the United States, on the aooession of 
O^eral Jackson, was one of almost unexampled prosperity. 
The coontry was at peace with all nations ; the national d&A 
was IT a ooarse of rapid diminution ; the treasmj had within iti 
faolti moie than five millions of doUais; the rev^nie was aiuni- 
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aHj ozoeeding, by a large sarplus, the demaDds of the govern- 
ment ; and the seyeral branches of occupation — agrioultore, 
commerce, and manofactores — were in a highly nourishing 
state. 

2. A sketch of the more prominent measures and events of 
Qeneral Jackson's administration will require us to notice the 
Mowing topics, namely : 



Death of Lafayette. 
Deposit and Distribution Act. 
Florida War. * 
Admission of Arkansas. 
Admission of Michigan. 
Treasury Circular. 
Election of Mr. Van Buren. 



Removals from Office. 
National Bank. 
Geor^a and the Cherokees. 
Interaal Improvements. 
Indian Hostilities. 
Discontents in South Carolina. 
Reelection of General Jackson. 
Removal of the Deposits. 

1. Removals from OmcE. — 1. Immediately Mowing his 
induction into office, General Jackson commenced a " won: of 
reform," as he denominated it, and which he indicated, in his 
inaugural address, he should attempt, — namely, the removal of 
the Uien incumbents in office under the general government, and 
the appointment of his political friends. This he accomplished, 
in a brief time, to the number of hundreds, while the wholo 
number removed bv his predecessors was less than one hundred.'N' 
By the opposers of his administration, these removals, so numer- 
ous, and chiefly on party grounds, were strongly censured. He 
was charged with usurping an authority' not conferred by the 
constitution, which, it was contended, only gave him the right 
to fill vacancies, either accidentally occurring, or caused by some 
official misconduct. It was ftirther urged, that no preceding 
administration had made such radical chimges ; and that, even if 
such removals might be regarded as oonstitutbnal, such a pre- 
cedent was both dangerous and inexpedient. 

2. On the other hand, the friends of the president justified 

• During Oen. Wadiiiigtoii's administntioiiy there were nine lemoralfl ; 
of these, one wm a defiuilter. 

In Bfr. Adams* artmiirirtnitloin, there were ten remoTtls ; one of tfaeee wif 
a de&olter. 

In Mr. Jefferson's, there were thirty-nine. 

In Mr. Madison's, there were fiye remoTtls ; of whidi three were de- 
bolters. 

In Bfr. Monroe's, there were nine removals ; of these, one waf for dealing 
in dares (Guinea), two for fiiilnres, one for insanity, one for mifoondnot^ 
and one for quarrels with a foreign government. 

In John Qoin^j Adams', there were two removals, both for oame. 
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hk oooTse. They maintained that he was " solely invested with 
the right of removal ; that it was a disoretioDary right, for the 
ereroise of which he was responsible solely to the nation ; that 
that power was given to enable him, not only to remove inoom- 
bents for delinquency or incapadty, bat with the view of reform- 
ing the administration of the government, and introdocing offi- 
cers of greater efficiency, or sounder principles, into its varions 
departments." 

3. On the assembling of Oongress, these changes were the sub- 
iect of much discussion in the Soiate. A warm opposition was 
mstituted, by the minority in that body against the whole coarse 
of the executive in relation to removals, ooth on the ground of 
thmr unconstitutionality and inexpediency. Many of those 
f4)pointed were, however, confirmed ; but several were rejected 
by strone votes. 

n. National Bank. — 1. In his first message, December 
1829, General Jackson took stnnig ground a^dnst the renewal 
of the charter of the United States Bai^ whidi would expire in 
1836. The bank had, as yet, asked no sudi renewal ; but the sub- 
ject bdng pressed upon the attention of Congress, by the presi- 
dent, thus early, it was referred to a committee, which reported 
that Congress had a constitutional right to charter a national bank, 
and that such a measure was expedient In these views the 
Senate concurred with the committee, in oppoation to the 
strong^ expressed dissent of General Jackson. 

2. ]ji December, 1832, the prcEddent and directors of the bank 
fermally petitioned for a renewal of their charter; and, in 
1833, a bill passed both branches of Congress to that effect. 
But, soon after, it was returned by the president, with objectaons 
and, not being repassed by a majority of two-thirds, the bank 
ceased to be a national institution, on th^ expiration of its charter, 
in 1836. 

3. Although not unexpected to the country, the veto thus 
put upon the bill by the president save sreat dissatis&ction to the 
niends of the bank, in every section of the United States. A 
general disturbance of the currency was predcted, as the necessary 
consequence. " We have arrived at a new epoch," said one d 
the advocates of the bank, on the floor of the Senate. **We are 
entering on experiments with the government and the constitu- 
tion of the country, hitherto untried, and of fearful and appalling 
aspect." 

HL Gbobgia and the Chebokxes. — 1. One of the most 
embarrassing subjects which fell under the cogninnce of the new 
admmistration related to the Indian tribes within the limits of 
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the states, alreadj admitted into the UDion ; bat, espeoiallj, to the 
Gherokees, a powerM tribe within the limits of Georgia. This 
state laid dium to the territory oocnpied by the tribe; and, 
OKXMiraged by the views of the ezecntiye, — namely, that he 
oould not interpose to prevent a state firom extending her laws 
over the tribes within her limits, — anthorixed an intrusion upon 
the Indian territory fi>r the purpose of sorveying it, and extend- 
ing her jnrisdiotion over it. The state laws were accordingly 
attempted to be enforced. One George Tassel, a Cherokee, wis 
arraigned fi>r the murder of another Cherokee, tried and con- 
demned, by the state authorities. Several miscdonaries were 
warned to quit the Indian territory ; and, on reftuaal, were taken, 
and, for some time, imprisoned. 

2. The case of the missionaries, however, was, at length, 
brought before the Supreme Court of the United States. The 
decision of that court, March 30, 1882, involved the question of 
jurisdiction over the country of the Cherokees. The chums of 
Georgia were set aside, by this dedsion, as unconstitutional ; and 
her kws, by which the Indians had been deprived of their r^ts, 
and the missionaries confined and imprisoned, were pronouoced 
null and void. This decision of the supreme judidal tribunal of 
the United States, however, was resisted by Geor^ and the 
missionaries continued in priscm. 

8. This unpleasant co n troversy was, at length, ended, by a 
letter addressed, January 8th, 1888, by the missionaries, to the 
Governor of Geor^ in which they informed him that they had 
forwarded instructions to their counsel to prosecute the case no 
further. Upon this, the governor issoed his proclamation, remit- 
ting the Airther execution of the sentence, and discharsinff the 
missionaries firom prison. We shall only add, that, m May, 
1888, a military force, of several thousand men, under the com- 
mand of G^eneral Scott, was assembled on the Cherokee territory, 
for the purpose of removing the nation to the territory assigned 
them, beyond the great river of the west, in accordance with the 
policy recommended by General Jackson, to remove all Indian 
tribes, within any of the states, to a location beyond the Missis- 
rippi. 

IV. Internal Improvements. — 1. During the administration 
of Washington and the elder Adams, no application was made of 
the public revenue to internal improvements. But, during the 
presidency of Mr. Jefiferson, the internal improvement policy 
was begun, by an act passed in 1802, making appropriations for 
cpening roads in the North-west Territory. Tlus was followed 
by other similar appropriations. During Mr. Madison's adminis* 
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tnttion, the iqsprqnriations were inoreaaedf snd still fbrtiier angi 
mented while Mr. Monroe was in office. On the aooeemon of 
Mr. Adams, the policy was still porsned ; and more apprq>ri*« 
lions were made for the above object, during his administrat]Oii« 
than dnrinir those of all his predecessors. 

ftsted sUxmg opposition to the pdicj, as nnoonstitational and 
inexpedient ; aiid aooordingl j vetoed several bills, whidi had 
passed both branches of Congress, making sadi appropriations.* 
Notwithstanding, however, tl^ views of me executive, the houses 
re-passed sevend of these vetoed bills bj decided majorities, thus 
showing that they considered such appropriaticms as an estab- 
lished policy of the coontry. 

Y. INDIAN HosmJTiBB. — Doring the spring of 1832, hostil- 
ities were commenced by the Sacs, Foxes and Winnebagoes, in 
tiie Wisconsin Territory, nnder the celebrated chief Bbck 
Hawk. This aggression created a necessity ^ the interpositioii 
of the executive, who ordered a portion of the troq)s, under 
G^erals Scott and Atkinson, tofjether with a detachment of 
militia from the State of Illinois, mto the field. After a harass- 
ing warfiure, prolonged by the nature of the country, and the dif- 
ficulty of procuring subsistence, the Indians were defeated, and 
Black Hawk and the prophet were tak^i priscmers. Subse- 
qnentiy, a tareaty was made with these tribes, by which a large 
tract of territory was ceded to the United States; and, ht t£e 
purpose of malang an impression upon Black Hawk and other 
chiefi^ as to the power and resources of the states, they were 
taken to Washington, and through several of the larger cities of 
the Union. 

VI. DiscoNTiNTB IN SouTH Cabolina. — 1. The year 1882 was 
distinguished fer serious discontents in South Cturolina, arising 
from dissatas&ction with the tariff of 1828. This tariff had 
been sligbUy modified in 1832 ; but the reduction of duties was 
less than South Carolina desired and expected. Great dissatisfao- 
tioD, therefore, was the consequence. By her ccmvention, held 
November 24th, at Columbia, the tatriff laws were declared 
unconstitutional, and therefore null and void ; and her citixens, 
and the authorities of the United States, were finrbidd^ to 
enferce the duties imposed by these acts. 

2. This tone of menace naturally aroused the executive to 
corresponding energy and decudon. He immediately issued a 

* Th«w w«re the Majsnlle EomI bill, (he WMhington Turnpike, th« 
LoabrOle tad R>rtland Guttl, Mid the roed from Detroit to Ghkego; aai 
Ihe LiglitJioQM faUl, Harbor fail], Ae. 
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prodamatioD, which will long be admired for its sound and aUa 
exposition of the principles of the constitution, for its breath- 
uigB of a spirit of exalted patriotism, and its eloquent appeal to 
Scmth Carolina herself, and to other states which were, perhaps, 
ready to join her standard, to remember the toil and blood 
whidi American liberty cost, the saoredness of the constitution, 
and the importance d the preservation of the Union. This 
able and judicious document of the president had no other 
eflfeet, however, than to raise still higher the excitement is 
South Carolina. The Legislature authorized putting ihe state ia 
a posture of defence, by raising troops, &c. Everything beto- 
kened a serious collision with the general government. 

3. While the storm was apparently thus gathering strength, 
and was ready to burst in still greater violence upon the nation, 
two events occurred which served to allay it, and, indeed, were 
the harbingers of comparative peace and amity. The first of 
these was an affectionate appeal of the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia to the patriotism and magnanimity of South Carolina, 
expressed in a preamble and resolutions, as honorable to the 
'' Ancient Dominion** as any of her past acts, and worthv of her 
in the days of Patrick Henry and his contemporaries. The other 
event was the passage of a bill, introduced by Mr. Clay, termed 
the "compromise bill," which was designed as an act of 
padfication between the north and south, — a middle course 
between extremes ; and, although not entirely satisfactory, per- 
haps, to either party, it was accepted by both, and was tho 
means, under Providence, of staying the risen storm. This bill 
provided for the gradual reduction of duties till 1843, when 
they were to sink to the level of twenty per cent. 

Vil. Beelbotion of Ghnbral Jackson. — In the autunm of 
1833, another presidential election occurring, the returns of the 
electoral votes exhibited a large majority m &vor of General 
Jackson over Mr. Clay, the rival candidate. Martin Van 
Buren was elected vice-president. 

Vm. Removal of the Deposits. — 1. By the laws of 1816, 
the public moneys were to be deposited with the United States 
Bank, subject to be removed only by the Secretary of the Treaft* 
nry. The preddent, however, believing that these moneys were 
no longer si^ in the keeping of that institution, directed Mr. 
Buaoo, the seoretaiy, to remove them to certain local banks ; 
whidif however, the latter declining to do, tiiat functionary waf 
removed, and Boger B. Taney appomted in his place, who ao> 
sedad to the wishes of the president. 
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2. Eorlj in 1833, this remoTnl attracted the attentioo of 
Oongress. Confidence as to the stability of the peconiarj instil 
tations of the ooantrj began to be shaken, and prediotiona 
of great derangement became prevalent. Two important reso- 
Intions were, Sierefore, introdaoed, and received the sanction 
of the Senate: — that the reasons assigned by the secretary 
fer removing the public moneys were unsatis&ctonr, and that 
sach moneys as should be received after 1834 should be placed 
with the United States Bank, in conformity to law. This 
resolution, which gave great di^tisfaction to the president, aa 
reflecting upon him, remained on the Senate's journal till January 
15th, 1837, when it was expunged, with great ceremony, by that 
body, a majority of whom were, at this latter date, the firienda 
of the administration. 

IX. Death of Lafatstti. — On the 21st of June, the death 
of this illustrious personage was announced to Congress, in a mes- 
sage from the president This event occurred at Ia Orange, in 
France, on the 20th of May. In his meesage, the president 
spoke of him in terms of appropriate honor ; of lus cnaracter, 
his love of liberty, his sacrifices in the cause of the Americans, 
his efiforts for the good of mankind. A joint select oonmiittee 
of both houses reported a series of appropriate resolutions, 
among which was one requestinff the president to address a 
letter of condolence to his surviving &mily, and another to 
appoint John Qmncy Adams to deliver, at uie next session of 
Uongress, an oration on the life and character of this illustrious 



X. DxpofiiT AND Distribution Act. — As the United 
States Bank was no longer the fiscal agent of the government, 
for the rec^Uon and management of its funds, as it had been 
for years, Congr«B provided by law for their depodt with cer- 
tain banks in the several states. By means of this acceraon, 
these banks were enabled to increase their loans to oiluens and 
corporations; which they did, to a most unjustifiable extent. 
Money, therefore, was obtained with the greatest facility, and a 
spirit c£ speculation promoted, whidi, in me issue, ruined thou- 
sands, and caused a large loss to the government itself; the 
banks beinff unable to restore the money which had been depos- 
ited with th^n. 

XL Flobida Wae. — 1. Towards the dose of 1835, the 
Seminole Indians, in Florida, commenced hostalities against the 
settlements of the whites in thdr n^hborhood. To this they 
were indited by an attempt of the government to remove thent 
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to lands west of the Missiadppi, in accordance with a treatgf 
ezeontod in 1882, the validitj of which the Indikns denied. 
To this removal, Micanopy, the King of the Seminoles, and 
Osceola, their most distinguished warrior, were strongly opposed. 
It was his wish, the latter said, to rest in the lands of lus fiithers, 
and to have his children sleep by his dde. 

2. We shall not enter minutely into the history of -this most 
sanguinary war. It was as savage and relentless as any recorded 
in American annals. Osceola bore himself with a spirit of 
determination and hennc bravery, only equalled by Philip of 
Pokanoket, in the earlier history of the country. He had %&ea 
ezai^perated by an uigust imprisonment by General Thompson ; 
and when, at length, he obtamed his liberty, despite of all his 
promises, he rallied his fi)rces, to mark his path with destruo- 
tion. 

3. In December, Major Dade and one hundred men, while 
marching to the aid of General Clinch, stationed at Fort Drane, 
about seventy miles south-west firom St. Augustine, and who 
was in danger, were waylaid, and, with the exception of four, 
were all cut off at a blow ; and the fi)ur were so horribly man- 
gled that they subsequently died. About the same time. Gen- 
eral Thompson, in the neighborhood of Fort King, mxty-five 
miles firom St. Augustine, and with him two hundred and fifty 
men, were sudden^ attacked while at dinner ; and nearly one- 
half of the number was killed, among whom was Genera] 
Thompson himself. 

4. In May, 1886, several of the Creek towns and tribes 
joined the Seminoles, and from that time murders and devasta- 
tions increased. The southern mail routes in Georgia and 
Alabama were infested by the Indians; steamboats, stages, 
towns, were attacked, and thousands compeUed to fly for their 
lives. 

5. At lei^th, the Creeks, who had joined the Seminoles, were 
subdued, and were compelled to remove by thousands to the 
west of the Misnssippi. But the Seminoles continued the war, 
which extended into the administration of Mr. Van Buren. 

XII. Admission op Arkansas and Michigan. — 1. On the 
15th of June, 1836, a resolution passed Congress admitting 
Arkansas into the Union, on an equal footing with the orimnal 
states. And, on the same day, a similar resolution admitted 
Michi^n, under certain conditions. 

2. The first of these states has its name from its principal 
river ; the second, from the lake on its borders. Arkansas was 
originally a part of the great Loui^ana tract, as subsequently it 
24 
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was oomprehended in the territory of UBssoorL llib bdng, ftl 
kogth, cuvided, the soothem part was not long after fenned 
into a territory, by the name of ArkansaB. In 1886, ahe rose 
to the dignity of an independent state. 

8. The condition upon which Michigan was to be received 
into the Union was the assent of a ccmycDtion of delegates, to be 
elected by the pe(^le of said state, to the boundaries of the 
state, as described in the act of admission. A controversy had 
arisen between Ohio and Michigan as to the boundary line 
between those states, which was settled by the above act ; and to 
this the assent of Michigan was required. This assent was sub- 
sequently given ; and her admission £>l]owed on that assent, 
January 26th, 1887. 

Xm. Triasubt OiBCULiB.— On the 11th of July, an import- 
ant circular was issued by the Secretary of the Treasury. By 
this the receivers of public money were required, after the follow- 
ing 15th of August, to receive nothing but gold and silver for all 
governmental dues. This was deemM, by a large portion of the 
people, as ezoeedmriy arbitrary ; and, doubtless, contributed to 
urffe forward the msastera to the country whidi subsequently 

XIY. Elwhon Of Mb. Yah Bubbi. — In 1887, the presi* 
dential dectionresdted in the devilaoQ to that distinffuished oflh» 
of Martin Van Buren, of New TocL Biohard M. JoKdsoo, 
of Keotueky, was chosen vioe^^president by the Seoate» no ohoiot 
having been eflfooted by the people. 
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MARTIN VAN BURBN, Pbbsidbvt. 

[MngaiAtedal Washington, MAidiith, 1837; ntired Maioh 3d» 1841. 

RICHARD M. JOHNSON, Viob-pbbsidbvt. 

HKAOfl or THE DEPABTMENIB. 

) 4m Forsyth, Georgia, (oontinned in office). Secretary of State. 

L^ Woodbury, N. Hampehire, (oontinaed in office), Sec'y of Treasury. 
J-ei R. Poinsett, 8. Oarofina, March 7, 1837, Secretary of War. 

Mahlon Biokenon, New Jersey, (continued in oiBce), > q^,. . .. ^ -kt. .. 
James K. Paulding, New York, June 30, 1838, \^ " ^^ **** ^•^• 

4ooik M. NUes, Uonneetknxt, May 25, 1840, S 

8PBAKKB8 OF THB H0U8B OF BKPBEBEHTATITSB. 

James K. Polk, Tennessee, Twenty-sixth Oonmss, 1837. 
R. M. T. Hunter, Virginia, Twenty-serenth do. 1839. 

1. PiuoB to the elevation of Mr. Van Buren to the preodencj, 
he had been long in public life ; and had been honored with sev- 
eral offices in his native state, and under the genend government 
He had not, indeed, like all lus TOe do e o sro ro , been oonnected 
more or less with the scenes of the Aevolution, for he was bom 
in the oondoding year of the war. But, in the swiftly revolv- 
ing years, it was evident that the time must soon oome whoi 
others than the men of '76 would be called to the helm of 
flovemment. On the day of Mr. Van Bnren's inangoration, « 
long and elaborate fiuewell address by General Jaouon to the 
people of the United States was oirovdated in WaahingtOQ, and' 
Iheooe was extensively spread throng the ooimtij. 
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2. In devek^nng the adnunislintimi of Mr. Yan Bono, Urn 
fidkming to[H08 wiU be nodoed : 



OoQclitioii of Uie Ooontry. 
Saspensioii of Spede PajmentB. 
EzUm Sesrion (^ OongreBB. 
BesoiDDtioD of Specie Payments. 
Seminole War. 



Internal ImproyementB. 
Diffioolties in Maine. 
Border TroaUes. 
Sub-Treasor^BiU. 
Election of General Harrison. 



L Condition of thi Oountbt. — In less than a month after 
the aocesBion of Mr. Yan Boren, the peconiary affiiirs of the 
ooontry, serioosly deranged as they had been daring the latter part 
of General Jackson's administration, became yimbly worse. Dor* 
ing March and April, the fiiilores in the city of New York were 
alone estimated to amoont to nearly one hundred millions of dol- 
lars. Coofidence, conseqnently, was destroyed. Not a few who 
retired at night in comparative affloenoe awoke in the morning 
bankrupt, and without a home. 

n. Suspension of Spbcib Patmsnts. — In this state of pecor 
niary embarrassment, Mr. Yan Buren was eamestiy soliciteo, by 
a delegation fipom New York, sent for tiiat purpose, to resdnd 
the *' spede requiring droular," and to summon at once an ezta 
session of Congress ; but he declined to comply with these ra- 

Suests. Two days after the report of tiie above delegation t» 
ieit constituents in New Yoi^ the banks in that <nty, without 
ezoeption, ceased to redeem their notes in spede. This exdting 
and depressing intelligence travelled with unwonted speed, pro- 
ducing, in its progress, in all parts of the country, asimilar sns- 
pendon on the part of the banks. 

HL Extra Session of Oonobbss. — Altiiou^ the pred- 
dent had declined convoking Congress, subsequent events early 
pressed that measure upon him. At his summons, therefore, 
that body met on the 4th of September, and dosed its session on 
the 16th of October following. The preddent, in his message, 
assigned as the causes of the existing pecuniary distress, over- 
action in business, arjdnff fiom the excesdve issues of bank 
paper, and other fidlities mr the acquirement and enlargement 
of credit ; the contraction of a large foreign debt; investments 
in unproductive lands; vast internal improvements; and the 
great loss sustained by the commercial emporium of the nati<ni 
m the file of December, 1835. This calamity occurred during 
a season of intense cold, on the ni^t of the 16th of Becem- 
"ber. Five hundred and twenty-nine buildings were consumed, 
and pr ouerty to the amount rf nearij twen^ milliooB of doI« 
lank Many of the insuianoe companies were rained; but ftw 
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mefoantile hcraseB fmled, forboaranoe being praotiaod by all, aod 
muioal aid bdn^ rendered to a moat oommendable degree. Con- 
gresB confined its legislation to two measures. One was the 
postponement to the 1st day of Jannarj, 1889, of the payment 
of the fourth instalment of the deposits with the states ; and the 
second was the issoe of treasury notes to an amoont not exceed- 
ing ten millions of dollars, reimbursable in one year, and of 
dcmominatlons of not less than fifty dollars. 

lY. Rkumptioh of Sraon Patmentb.— To the great joy of 
the whole ooontry, espeoiaUy commercial men, the banks, by 
previous concert, resomed the payment of specie, on the 13th d 
Auffosty 1838. But, in October of the following year, the banks 
of Fhiladelphia again suspended ; and in this they were followed 
by the banks of Penn^lvania generally, and the states south 
and west. The suspension of specie payments in May, 1836, 
was begun hj the banks of New York, and the rest of the Union 
follow^ Li 1837, the banks of New York were required by 
law to resume. Thej naturally endeavored to induce other 
banks to do voluntarily what they were compelled to do by law. 
The public also were anxious for resumption. An effi>rt was 
made to acoompUsh this object, and was effaoted, contrary, how- 
ever, to the opinion of some of the ablest financiers of the couU' 
try, who predicted a relapse. This prediction was verified in 
respect to the banks of Philadelphia and the south. The banks 
of New York andNew England, with some few temporary excep- 
tions, resolved to continue the payment of specie, which, with 
great efibrt, they were able to accomplish. 

V. Sbminolb Wab.*— 1. The war with the Semindes, in Mop. 
Ida, which commenced during the presidency of General Jackson, 
was contmued during the greater part of Mr. Van Buren's admin* 
istration, occasioning aocumukted expense to the govemm^t, 
while the sickly ch^aoter of the dimate in which it was carried 
on proved generally fiital to the American soldiers engaged in it. 

2. At len^ a treaty was effacted with the Indians, by Gen- 
eral Jessup, by which they agreed upon a suspension of hostili- 
ties, and to their removal beyond the MississippL Through the 
influence of Osceola, however, this treaty was broken ; whereupon 
General Jessup seized and confined him, althou^ he had come 
to the American camp under protection of a flag. For this 

* Tbh hiiTMflIng wftr&re wm brought to a dose hj Oolonel Worth, and 
on the 14th of Angut, 1843, aa officii announcement was made that the 
war with the Indians in the territory of Florida had oeaaed. MiUkms of 



monoT were expended in the war, and hnndreds of TalnaUe liyei were no* 
xiAoea ; great nombers perished hj disease oontmcted in trarersfaig swampa 
and the waters of stagnant pools and lakes, anoQg what are oaUed tha 
•«lv«i|^adeiof]norida.'* 

a4« 
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yiolatioD of tbe flag, Ckoenl Jemip mm hj many severely oe» 
aared. Bot he pleaded, in jiwtifioalioii, tlie treachery of the aar* 
age ohie^ and tlk9 neoenity of his oonfinement to the seonrity of 
peace. Osceola never regained his liberty. After months of 
conflnement in Fort Modtrie, he ended his lifb by feyer. 

8. The captore of this brave Seminole diief dra not, however, 
terminate the war. Freooent encoonters were had witii ths 
Indians dnring the yean 1888, 1889, and 1840. At lengUi, in 
December of the latter year, Cdond Harney, " 



his knowledge of Indian warfkre, penetrated into 

of the everg^idea of Florida, where ne succeeded in captoring a 

ooosiderable number of the enemy. 

YL Imtbuial iMPBOvnoDns. — Doring Mr. Yan Bnzen^i 
administration, large smns were appronriated ftr internal im- 
provements, flJtho^ he was genmlly opposed, as was his 
predecessor, to the p(di<^. The ezj^enmtores were chiefly fiir 
repairs of the Oomberland Boad, and its contannance ihioo^ the 
Stetes of Indiana and Illinois; and fixr H^t4ioii8es, lift4)oats, 
buoys, and monamentB; the latter of mich class of objects 
would seem to be mtimately connected with the interests of 
navumtion. 

yU. DiffioULiUB IN Maini. — The north-eastern boundary 
had long been a source of diffioul^ between the United States 
and Grait Britain. The question had seemed to be on the eve 
of a dedsion by arms between the Britidi anUiorities in New 
Brunswick and the State of Blaine. Armed bands had been sent 
out, on both sides, to the territory in dispute. In this posture of 
things. General Scott was deputed by the executive to repair 
to me scene of contention ; and, throuA his vrise and condliatoiy 
policy, the nublic peace was preserve^ although the question waa 
not yet settled. In 1889, Congress dothed the executive with 
amjtte powers to defend the territory in diroute, should Great 
Bntain attempt to exercise exduove jurisdiction over it Mean- 
while, an Impropriation was made m sending a spedal minister 
to England, shonild sudi a measure be deemed aavisable, in the 
qp imon of the executive. 

VULL NoBTHiRir Bokdxe Tboublb. — 1. The Canada rebel- 
lion, — so called, — which bn^ out during the years 1887-88, 
strongly enlisted the sympathies of many Americans, especially in 
the northern parts of the States of fiew York and Yermont. 
Iliey regarded it as the sacred cause of liberty and human ri^ts. 
In consequence of this, they assumed the name of patriots, and 
flnrmed associations called Hunters' Lodges, with the object of 
aiding the insurgents in their eftrto to estaUish the indepenik 
Mice of Canada. 
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2. In the prosecation of this deai^, a damg party took 
poBsefision of l4 avy Island, sitoated in Niagara river, about two 
miles above tbe fiJls, and within the jnrisdiodon of Upper Can- 
ada. This party increased to seven hundred, and were well 
sapplied witii provisions, and twenty pieces of cannon. They 
repeatedly fired upon the Canada shore, and upon passing boats. 

8. At length, a small steamboat, called the Carolme, was 
hired by the insurgents to ply between Navy Island and Schlosser, 
on the American dbore, to ftumish them with the means of carry- 
ing on the war. In December, a detachment of one hundred 
and fifty Canadians in five boats, under cover of night, proceeded, 
with muffled oars, to Schlosser, where they cut the Caroline firom 
her fastenings, and, setting heron fire, let her drift over the fidls. 
A man by the name of Durfee was killed, and two or three more 
were reported to have been consumed in the steamboat. The 
Americans, in turn, were greatly excited, and a serious interrup- 
tion of the peaceM relations of the two governments was pre- 
vented only by a prompt and admonitory proclamation of the 



IX. Sub-Tbkasubt Bill. — In nearlv every message of Mr. 
Van Buren, he had strongly recommended, and even urged the 
adoption of a new mode of keeping the public moneys; namely, 
by the appointment of independent sub-treasurers, to whom the 
custody of it should be confided, — subject, however, to the call of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. This was the great financial meas- 
ure of his administration. At lengUi, in 1840 Congress, which, 
until now, had rejected the measure, adopted it, to the great 
gratification of the president and his friends ; but by the oppo- 
sition it was long and strongly resisted. 

X. Eliciion Of OxNXBAL Habbison. — Mr. Van Buren 
was a candidate for reelection in the canvass of 1840. But, 
during the progress of his administration, great political changes 
were effdoted. By not a few, even of his mends, his pdlioy was 
doubted. The political campaign wis most exoitmg. For 
months, the friends of the rival candidates, from Oeorffia to 
Ibine, were engaged by night and by day.. But,at length, the 
day of dedoon came, and William Bmrj Harrison, m Ohio^ 
was elected as the snooessor of Mr. Van Jmnen. John Tyler^ 
atYiiffxaa^ was elected vioe-president 
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WILLIAM HENBT HARBISON, Pbbsidbvt. 

IiiMigiii»tedalWMhington,MAnli 4th, 1841; died April 4tli, 1841. 

JOHN TYLER, Viob-pbisidbitt. 



Daniel Webttor, IfMnohnieUs, MudiS, 1841, SeoreUry of State. 

Hiomas Swing, Ohio, Maioh 6, 1841, Seoretaiy of Trea8iii7. 

John Bell, Tenneasee, Maidi 5, 1841, Secretary of War. 

George E. Badger, North Ckrolina, Mareh 5, 1841, Secretary of the Navy. 

Frandf Granger, New York, March 5, 1841, Postmaster General. 

J. J. OHttendbn, Kentucky, March 6, 1841, Attorney General. 

8PKAXBB8 or THE ROVBM OF BKPBEBBNTATIYSB. 

John White, Kentooky, Twenty-eighth OongreM, 1841. 
John W. Jones, Virginia, Twen^^iinth £> 184S. 

1. Thb inangoral address of G^ieral Harrison was a clear, 
dain and oomprehensiye doooment ; less stately than that of 
Wttdiington, less philosophio than JefRsrson's, and less terse 
than Mr. Madison's ; bat to the great body of the president's 
orastitiients it was very aooeptable. In oondnsion, the new 
president beautifully a^ fi>itnbly alluded to the Christiaa 
reli^on, as intimately oonneoted with, and essential to, the 
interests of the country. He said : ** I deem the present ooca* 
sion sufficiently important and solemn to justify me in express- 
ing to my feUow-citiiens a profound reverence for the Chnstiaa 
rdlgion, and a thorough conviction that sound morals, religioua 
liberty, and a just sense of religious ret^nsibility, are essen- 
tially connected with all true and lasting happiness." 

2. In one short month from the time he stood on the steps of 
the eastern portico of the capitol, lifting his hand to heaven, 
and fwearing to be fiuthfU to Qod and his country, Oeneral 
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Harriton was a pallid odrpae in the natiimal manmon. For 
Badi a bereavement the nation was in no wise prepared It 
oame npon them with the soddennen of li^tning, and aa a 
thnnderoolt fiom the hand of Almi^tj power. The moomins 
was mneere, as it was deep and uniyersBl. Even politicu 
opponents united to do the deoeesed president honor. Foneral 
processions were had in eyeir principal city; and foneral 
orations were pronoonoed in nis fitvor, or fhi^ral disooorses 
delivered by the ministers of religion, in whidi soitable admoni- 
tions were imparted to the people. 

8. The legitimate successor, by the oonstitation, to the preed- 
dential chair, on the demise of General Harrison, was John 
l^ler, of Yirsinia, who had been elected to the office of vice- 
president at &e time the &rmer had soooeeded to that of 
president, and who now entered npon the administration of the 
government. 



JOHN TTLBB, Pbbiidbvt. 
Aiminied the goremment, Aprfl ith, 1841 ; retired Mueh 3d, 1845. 

[The cabinet of (General Harrison oontinued in office under Mr 
l^ler till September, when th^ all resigned, excepting llr. Webster, 
who remained till the 8th of Blaj, 1848, when the 6epi^tment of Stats 
was temporarily filled by the Attorney General, Hugh S. L^^ar^.] 

HEADS or THS mPABTMinTB. 

^^^^•S!?'"' y^' S".^^ J2ff' J Secretaries of state. 

John 0. Oalhoan, a C, March 6, 1844, J •="»™*"«" ^ o*»*' 

Walter Forward, Penn., September 13, 1841, S 

John C. Spencer, N.T., Maroh 3, 1843, > Secretaries of Treasury. 

Oeorge M. Bibb, Ky., Jane 15, 1844, > 

John 0. Spencer, N. T., December 20, 1841, f 

James M. Porter, Penn., March 8, 1843, > Secretaries of War. 

WUliam Wilkins, Penn., February 15, 1844,) 

Abel P. Upehor, Va., September 13, 1841,1 

BaridHenahaw, Mass., Jnly 24, 1843,1 

Thomas W. Oilmer, Va., Pebmary 15, 1844, f Secretaries of the Navy. 

John T. Mason, Va., March 14, 1844, J 

Charles A. Wiokliffe, Ky., September IS, 1841, Postmaster General. 

Hngh S. Legar^, S. C, September 13, 1841, ) 

John Nelson, Md., Janaary2, 1844, > Attorneys GeneraL 

John T.Mason, Va., March 5, 1845,) 

1. The bereavement which the nation had experienoed seemed 
to demand from it a solemn leoognition of a Divine Provi* 
denoe in the sad event. Aooordingly, Mr. Tyler very properly 
appointed a day of public hnmiliation, &sting and prayer, to be 
nbserved throajg^iout the land, in token of its sense of the divine 
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jud^ent, and as a means of seconng the oontmnanoe of &• 
diyine &Yor. Tlus was well reoeiYea, and the day was reli- 
gkroaly o1»enred throo^^ioat our widely extended country. 

2. in the room of an inangoial addiess, President Tyl^ made 
an official deolaration» in a pobliahed document, of the principles 
and general course of policy which he intended should mark his 
administr&tion. These, as summarily expressed, were generally 
satasfiiotoiy to his pditical friends. The prinoipel measures ai^ 
events of President Tyler's administration will be noticed in 
the Mowing order: 



Extra Sesmon of Oongress. 
Apportaonment of Bepresenta- 

tives. 
Exploring Expedition. 
Settlement of North-eastern 

Boundary. 
Modification of liie TariE 



Repeal of Bankrupt Law. 
Bunker Hill Monument. 
Explosion on board Steam-ship 
Tr^ty with China. 
Annexation of Texas. 
Admission of Florida and Iowa. 
MeotionofMr. Polk. 



1. Extra SnsiON or CoNOUBSS. — 1. Previous to his decease, 
General Harrison had summoned an extra sessiffli of Congress, 
on the Slst of May, 1841. Several imp(Hrtant measures were 
adopted during its sesmcm. Sirst, a uniform system of bankruptcy 
throu^out the United States. Many thoosmds of unfortunate 
ddbtors needed relief; and the object of theqrstem was to absolve 
them from the claims of thdr creditors, on thmr relinquish- 
ment of all their property. A second measure adopted was the 
repeal of the sub-treasury law, enacted towards the dose of Mr. 
Van Buren's administration. A third biU passed, providing for 
the distribution of the net proceeds of the public lands among 
the several states, according to their population. 

2. But the great object of the extra sesdon was the estab- 
lishment of a national bank. Such an institution, it was thought 
Inr many, was greatly needed. But the preadent, having strong 
objections to it, vetoed two Inlls, both of which, but espedally 
the latter, it was thought, would meet his approbation. These 
vetoes gave great diasatis&ction to the members of Prendent 
Tyler's cabinet, aU of whom, exc^yting Mr. Webster, resigned. 

XL Appobtionmbnt or Rbpbesxntauvxs. — The census of 
1840 having shown a hirge increase of populataon in the United 
States, — exceeding thirty-two and a half per cent, for the last ten 
years, and amounting in the aggregate to a firaction more than 
seventeen milli<ms, — Congress, at its session in 1841-42, mads 
anew apportionment of representatives am<xig the several States 
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Bdopting the radoof one finr every serenty thooBand six Irandied 
and eighty inhahitants, 

UL £!xPLOBnia ExpiDinoN. — During the month of June, 
18^, an exploring expedition, fitted oat by the general govern- 
ment, letomed to the United States, having been absent nearly 
fimr years, and having sidled nearly ninety thoosand miles. 
During their absence, they disoovered, it was supposed, an 
antarotio continent. The number of sketdies of natoral scenery 
brought home was some five hundred ; the number of portraits, 
about two hundred. Of birds, one thousand species, luad twice 
that number of specimens, were collected, besides great numbers 
of fishes, reptiles, insects, shells, &c Tbds expedition was fitted 
out at ffreat expense, and its results have proved highly hon- 
orable, both to the nation which projected and the officers 
who executed it. Several volumes, containing a history of the 
expedition, with its discoveries, scientific researches, &c., have 
bo CTi p ublished at the national expense. 

Iv. Sbttlbuhnt of Nobth-sastxkn Boundabt. — The im- 
portant event of defining and agreeing upon the north-eastern 
boundary of tJie United States took place in 1842; and the 
treaty with En^and on this subject, negotiated by Mr. Webster 
and Lord Ashbmrton, in behalf of Uie respective powers, was rati- 
fied by the Senate in August The pr(^r bounoary between the 
United States and the JBritish possessions, in that quarter, had 
been a matter of serious controversy and difficulty fi)r nearly 
half a century, and on several occasions had well-ni^ produced 
hostiUties. Fortunately, Mr. Webster was stiU a member of the 
cabinet, and brou^t the weight of his character and offidal 
station to bear upon the question. 

y. MoDmoATioN OF THB Tabiff. — 1. In 1842, a Inll passed 
Congress making essential alterations in the tariff of 1836. The 
revenues of the United States are chiefly derived firom duties 
lidd on imported goods. It is necessary, therefinre, that they 
should be so laid as to raise sufficient funds fi)r the government. 
This is conceded by all parties ; but a portion of tiie country 
would limit the tariff to the actual wants oi the government, what- 
ever should become of the manufiiotaring interest. On the other 
hand, this interest claims that, in fixinga tariff, respect should also 
be had to home industry ; and that, if necessary to fi)ster and 
protect it, the tariff should so fitr be discriminating and protective. 

2. Ihe tariff of 1842 was designed not only to raise revenue, 
but to protect such branches of manufacture as could not be sus- 
tained without it Hence, the tnll was powerftdly sustained 
by its friends, and as strongly opposed by its enemies. It 
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paflBod both houses of Oongran, bat ihe premd^t vetoed it 
ThiB was a seyere trial to the friends of the measure ; and, fiv 
a time, they were at a loss how to proceed. But, fertanatelj, 
a second Inll was introduced, divested of several objectionable 
features of the former Ixill, and to this the president gave his 
sancticm. 

YI. Rbpbal or thi Bamk&upt Law. — At the time the 
bankrupt kw was nassed (p. 286), there existed a strong senti- 
ment in its fiivor, tarooghoat the ooontry. Bat dishonest men 
took advantage of it to defraad thdr creditors. Many con- 
cealed thmr property, at the same time declaring that they had 
none. This Drought the law into disrepute, and led to ifs early 



[L BuNKXB Hill Monument. — 1. In June, 1842, this 
noble monument having been completed, the event was cele- 
brated with appropriate demonstrations of joy. The President 
of the United States and his cabinet were invited to honor 
the day and occasion. The celebration took place on the 17th, 
and an oration was pronounced by Daniel Webster. The scene 
was grand and imposing. Thousands were gathered to the 
spot once moistened by the blood of patriots; and grateful 
homage went up to Him, under whose fostering care the nation 
enjoyed a measure of prosperity unknown to any other nation on 
the globe. 

2. But scarcely were the festivities of the occaaon ended, 
when the melancholy intelligence was circulated, that Mr. Lemr^* 
the Attorney General, and acting Secretary of State, had suddonl^ 
deceased at his lodgings, in Boston. He had followed the presi- 
dent, to min^e in we joys of the occasion ; but sickness fell upon 
him, and in a brief space he was numbered with the dead. He 
sustained the reputation of a man of rare endowments, of great 
acauisitions, and exalted character. 

Vm. Explosion on board thb Stsaxship Pbinoeton. — In 
March of the following year, a tragical event occurred on board of 
the United States steamship Princeton, during her return from an 
excursion down the Potomac, which deserves mention, as, besides 
others, two members of the cabinet were instantly deprived of 
life, by the bursting of one of her guns, — Mr. Upshur, the 
Secretary of State, and Mr. Gilmer, S^retary of the Navy."^ 

* OBptaln Stockton, the oommaiider of the ship, had invited the preeident» 
leoretaries with their fiunilies, and ae vend members of Congress, to an exonrdon 
down the river. The day was fine ; the company large wad brilliant, — prob- 
ably not lees than four hondred, — of both sexes. During the passage, one of 
the laige guns on board, called the <* Peace-maker,*' oanying a ball of tw« 



ANNSXATION OF TEXAS. 

IX. Treaty with China. — On the 10th of January, 1846, 
an important treaty between the United States and the Chinese 
empire was ratified by the Senate, by a unanimons vote. 'Rm 
treaty was concluded by Caleb Cushing, United States oommis- 
moner to China, and Tsiyeng, the governor-general, on the part 
of the Emperor Taow Kwang, at mng-Hiya, on the 8d of July, 
1844. By this treaty, our relations with China were placed on 
a new fix)ting, eminently favorable to the oomm^roe imd other 
interests of me United States. 

X. Annszation ov Texas. — On the 1st of Mardi, 1845, 
the president give his agnature to a jomt resolution ^ for the 
annexation of Texas to t£e United States. This annexataon had 
been for some time contemplated by t^e advocates of the measure ; 
and had actually been attempted by President l^ler, by treaty, 
in 1844, which, however, was rejected by the Senate. Now, 
the subject was brought forward in a different form, and was 
adopted by a majority of both Houses of Congress. 

XL Admission of Florida and Iowa. — On the 3d of March, 
1846, the day that terminated the ofl&cial career of Mr. Tyler, 
Congress passed an act admitting t^e above two states into the 
Union. Florida was so called by Juan Ponce de Leon, as early 
as 1572, because it was discovered on Easter Sunday ; in Span- 
hundred and twenty-five poonds, ma fired several timei, exhibiting the 
great power and capacity of that formidable weapon of war. The ladies had 
partaken of a sumptaous repast; the gentlemen had snooeeded them at the 
table, and some of them had left it. The vessel was on her return np the 
river, oppofsite the fort, when Captain Stockton consented to fire another shot 
from the same gun, around and near which, to observe its effect, many per* 
sons had gathe^, though by no means so many as had witnessed th<) pre- 
vious diaohwrge. 

The gun was fired. The explosion was foUowed, before the smoke deared 
away so as to observe its effect, by shrieks of woe, which announced a dire 
calamity. The gun had burst, three or four feet fix>m the breech, and scat- 
tered death and desolation. Mr. Upshur, Secretary of State, Mr. Gilmer, re- 
cently appointed Secretary of the Navy, Commodore Kennon, one of its gallant 
officers, Virgil Maxcy, \ate\j returned firom a diplomi^c residence at the 
Hague, Mr. Gardiner, of New York, formerly a member of the Senate of that 
state, were among the slain. Besides these, seventeen seamen were wounded, 
several of them mortally. Others were stunned by the concussion, among 
whom were Captain Stockton, Colonel Benton, of the Senate, Lieutenant Hunt, 
of the Princeton, and W. D. Robinson, of Georgetown. 

* To Uiis resolution there were three conditions: — The 1st was, that Texas 
should adopt a constitution, and lay it before Congress, on, or before, the 1st 
day of January, 1846. 2. That all mines, minerals, fortifications, arms, 
navy, Ac, should be ceded to the United States. 3. That new states might 
hereafter be formed out of the said territory. An amendment of Mr. Walker 
allowed the President of the United States, instead of proceeding to submit 
the foreffoing resolutions to the republic of Ibxas, as an overture on the part 
•f the IMted States for admission, to negotiate with that repubUo. 
25 
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tab, Pamos Florida. Iowa derirea its name firran a tribe of 
IndiauB ; and was so called in 1838, when it was first erected 
into a separate territorial goyemm^t For a further account of 
Fbrida, see p. 263. 

Xn. ELBonov OF Mr. Polk. — On the ocearreooe of a new 
Mesidential election, the rival candidates were James K. Polk, of 
Tennessee, and Heniy Clay, of Eentadsj. The striJfe between 
the adherents of each of these was eagar and persevering; and 
fyr a time the issoe appeared doobtfoL But the dose of the can- 
vass showed that Mr. Polk, the Democratic nominee, had been 
deeted. Geocge M. Dallas, of Pennq^vama, was elected vioe* 



UNITED STATES. 



PBJRIOD XV. 



JAMBS E. POLK, PmBiiDBVT. 
iBMCoraledaWMhiiistomMftTCli 4111,1845; xelirad Kanh 3d, 184t. 
GBOBQB M. DALLAS, YiOB-pmBiiDBVT. 
or tb: 



Jmdm BoohaiMii, Vtaamjknaii^ 
JtobertJ.Wftlker, Mississippi, 
William L. Bfaroy, New Tork, 
George Baaoroft, Maasaohnsclts, 



John Y. Masoo, 
Gave Johnson, 
John T. Mason, 
Kalhan GUHxd, 
IsMoTduo^, 



Virginia, 
Tennessee, 
Virginia, 
Maine, 



Marah6, 1846, Seeretaiy of State. 

March 6, 1846, Seeretaryof Treaauy 

March 6, 1845, Secretary of War. 

March 5, 1845, Pbstmaster GeneraL 

March 5, 1845, > 

Dee. 23, 1846, V AttoneTS GeneraL 

Jima21, 1848,) 



BFBAKEB8 OF THE HOUSI OF BXFBBISlATim. 



John W. Daris, 
Boberi 0. Winthrop, 



Twenty-ninth OoDcreM, 
Massaohosetts, Thirtieth, do. 



1845. 
1847. 



Thb events and measures whioh ognaliied the administnitkm 
of Mr. Polk were the Mowing : 



Death of General Jackson. 
Admission of Texas. 
Difficulties with Mexico. 
IMvimon of Oregon. 
Commencement of Hostilities 
Siege of Fort Brown. 
Battle of Palo Alto. 
Battle of Resaca de k Palnuu 
F^ of Monterey. 
Prooeedingi of Congress: 
Battle of jDuena Y bta. 
Nayal Operations. 
Army of the West 



Expedilion of Doniphan. 
Bedoction of Vera Crux. 
Battle of Ceno Gordo. 
Progress of the Army. 
Contreras. — Churobosoo. 
Attempts at Peace. 
Beduotion of Chepoltepeo. 
Oocapation of Mexico. 
Treaty. 

Death of Mr. Adams. 
Admission of Wisconsin. 
Election of General Taylor. 
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L Deate gw QwnojJs Jacksov. — 1. On the 8ih of Jmiep 
Gknenl JackaoD, "< the hero of New Orlaam," breathed his kst| 
at his rendenoe, at the Hermitage, TenpeBsee, in the seventj- 
ninth year of his ace. He died ex{»eenng his bdicf in the 
Ooml, and restii^ his hopes of pardon and aooq>tanoe with God 
on the merits of JesQS Christ He took an a&^aonate leave of 
his fiunOy, e^preanng his hope that he ahovld meet them in a 
better world* 

2. General Jaoloon was, donbtleiw, no ordKnaiy man. For 
many years he oooopied a prominent place in the affiiirs of his 
country. Whaterer may hafe been, tfaoosht of the wisdom or 
constitntionality of some of his measores, idl united in awarding 
to him the merit of honesty, and a tnie desire to promote the 
welfitre of the nation ; and, when death laid him in the grave, 
pditical diffinenoes were forgotten, and political opponents united 
m paying a high and welkDerited tribute to his memory. 

IL i^Missioir OF Texas. — 1. On the asHembling of CongeaSy 
in Deoraiber, Preddent Polk inibrmed that body that the terms 
of amiezation which were offered by the Umted States to Texas 
had bem accepted by her (p. 289) ; and that nothing, therefore, 
remained, to conwimmatft that annexation, but the passage of an 
act to admit her into the Union on an equal footing with the 
original states. 

2. In accordance with this suggestion, a jomt resolution of 
admission was early introduced into Oongress ; and, although 
great and weighty <H)joctions were urged against the measure, it 
received a li^ge majority in both branches. These objections 
were, in substimce, as follows : — 1. That to enlarge the boun- 
daries of our government, or the territory over which our laws 
are now established, would be to endanger the permanency of 
our institutions. 2. That the admission of Texas would extend 
and perpotuato slavery. 8. That it would lead to a collision 
with Mexico. 4. That the process of admission was unconsti- 
tutionaL Texas was admittea to the Union, with the privilege of 
sending two representatives to the National Assembly, altbou^ 
herpopolation was insuffident to entitle her to one. 

ni. DiffiouLiiBS WITH Mmoo. — 1. In consequence of 
the foregoing measures of the American Oongress in relation to 
Texas, while claimed by Mexico as her province, the Mexican 
minister demanded his passports, and left the country ; while, 
at a subsequent date, the American minister, Mr. Shdell, was 
refused a reception and recognition as such by the Mexican gov. 
armnent 
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2. A serioos and open raptnre with that power was now 
Epparentlj at hand. An order was therefore issued to General 
Taylor, to break up his camp at Corpus Christi, in Texas, where 
he had, for some time, been stationed, with a bodj of troops ; 
to pass the river Nueces, okimed by Mexioo as her boundary, 
and to take post on the left bank of the Rio Grande, within 
the territory mutually claimed by Texas and Mexico. This act 
was deemed, by the Mexican government, a comm^oement of 
hostilities ; and they determined to continue them. 

IV. Division of Obegon. — 1. Prior to Mr, Polk's accession 
to the presidency, several attempts had been made by the govern- 
ments of Great Britain and Uie United States to settle, by 
negotiation, questions in dispute between them, as to the pro- 
prietorship and occupation of Oregon, — all of which, however, 
had failed. In 1818, it was mutually agreed that the harbors, 
bays, &c., of that territory, should be open to the citizens of both 
countries, for ten years. Iji 1827, this agreement was continued, 
with the proviso that either party might rescind it, by ^ving 
the other party twelve months* noUce. In subsequent years, 
other propositions were made, which filing, in 1845, upcm the 
recommeiulation of the president, Congress authorized him to 
give the twelve months' notice. 

2. Accordingly, in April, 1846, this notice was ^ven; but, 
before it was delivered, the British minister inform^ the presi- 
dent that his government was ready to enter upon the settlement 
of the vexed question. This being acceded to, Mr. Packenham, 
on the part of the British government, and Mr. Buchanan, on 
that of the United States, compromised the difficulties, by a 
treaty negotiated at Washington. 

3. By this treaty, t^e northern boundary of Oregon was fixed 
by a line of latitude 49 d^rees, while to the British was ceded the 
whole of Vancouver's Island, and the joint navigation of the 
Cohunbia. The amicable settlemgnt of this question was a sub- 
ject of congratulation in both hemispheres, as, previously, indica- 
tions were daily increasingof an approaching rupture. 

V. Commencement op Hostilitxes. — 1. Agreeably to v^rders, 
General Taylor moved from Corpus Christi, on the 8th of March 
1846, and on the 25th reached Point Isabel, a harbor on the Texas 
coast, nearest the mouth of the Rio Grande. Having here deposited 
a portion of his stores, under guard of Mi^r Munroe, widi four 
hundred and fidy men, he proceeded to Uie mouth of the Bio 
Grande, opposite the Spanish city, Matamoras. 

2. Here he intrenched himself, and oommenoed a fort, ta 
26* 
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wliich he gave the name of Fort Brown, after its destiiied oonH 
mander, and whoee guns poiDted to the heart of the city. Mean- 
while, the Mexicans industriouslj fortified Matamoras, while 
General Ampudia gave notice to General Taylor to break up his 
encamnment, within twenty-four hours. 

8. On the 24th of April, General Arista superseded Ampu- 
dia, and communicated to Taylor that he " considered that hos- 
tilities had commenoed, and that he should continue them." On 
the same day. Captain Thornton, who had been sent by General 
Taylor, with sixty-three dragoons, up the river, to reconnmtre, 
fell into an ambuscade, and was obliged to surrender, with the 
loss of sixteen killed and wounded. Captain Thornton himself 
effected an escape, by an exfaraordinary lei^ of his horse ; but, 
subsequently, he was taken prisoner, and conducted to Matamoras. 
Hiis was the first actual fight of the war. 

VI. Sddqe Of FoET Brown. — 1. While these events were 
transpiring. General Taylor received intelligence that Point Isabel, 
thirty miles horn Fort Brown, where his stores were deposited^ 
was about being assailed. To keep open communication with 
that point, and to guard his stores, were essential. 

2. Accordingly, leaving Major Brown in command of the 
fort, with a competent garrison, he commenced his march, with 
the main body of his army, towards Pcnnt Isabel, leaving instruc- 
tions that, in case the fi)rt was attacked, information ^ould be 
given by firing the eighteen-pounders at stated intervals. 

8. For two days rollowing the departure of the army, the 
fi>rt remained unmolested ; but, on the third morning, the Mexi- 
cans opened a battory of seven guns, killing Sergeant Weigard, 
but otherwise effectmg no material damage. But, at length, the 
situation of the fort became critical, — JM^jor Brown having been 
mortally wounded, — whereupon, the signal-guns were fired. 

VII. Battles of Palo Alto and Ejsaca dk la Palma. — 1. 
The signal-guns were heard by General Taylor, who left Point 
Isabel, on the evening of the 7th, with a force of two thousand 
men. At the distance of seven miles he encamped, resuming his 
march early on the morning of the 8th. 

2. In their progress, they, at length, reached a broad prairie, 
bounded by Palo Alto, a thick grove of dwarfish trees. On 
either side of the American army were ponds of water, and 
beyond them chapparal, or thick entangled hedges. Upon this 
prairie a large body of Mexicans were drawn up in battle 
array. 

8. No time was lost on the part of the Americans. The 
battle soon opened ; and, at the expiration of two honn, tha 
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Bfexioan batteries began to dacken. They were unable tostand 
before the terrible fire of Ringgold's, Churchill's, Duncan's and 
Ridfldey's guns. They again formed in a now line, but in a 
few hours were compelled to retire. Before doing so, howeyer, 
they poured upon Ringgold's battery a tempest of balls. 

4. The brave detain Page M, mortaUy wounded; and 
nearly at the same time the h^xno Ringgold met a similar &te. 
Night now put an end to the contest The Mexicans left the 
field in disorder : the Americans sank exhausted upon the 
ground where they were. 

5. At two o'clock on the following morning, the Am^rifflwi 
army was summoned to renew its march towards Fort Brown. 
To^mrds eyening, what was their surprise, on approaching a 
rayine, called Resaca de la Palma, or the Dry Riyer of Palma, 
to disooyer the Mexican army oocuping this well-selected upoti 
and again drawn up in order of a battle ! 

6. A yigorous action immediately ensued. It was a shorter 
contest than at Palo Alto, but much more seyere, and still 
more fiiyorable to the American arms.* Ei^t pieces of artil- 
lery were captured, three standards, and a large number of 
prisoners, among whom was the Spanish-Mexican General Im 
VegBi. Following the battle, (General Taylor continued hia 
march to Fort Brown ; and, on the 18th, took posseesicm of the 
dty of Matamoras, on the oppodte side of the riyer, 

7. Shortly after the forcing battles, — that is, on the 28d of 
May, — the Mexican goyemment made a formal declaration of 
war affainst the United States. This latter power made no 
such declaration ; but, on receiying firom General Taylor an 
account of the first blood shed (April 24th), when Captain 
Thornton's party was waylaid, and a portion shun, the presi- 
dent announced to Congress, May 11th, that the Mexicans had 
*< inyaded our territory, and shed the blood of our citiseus on its 

• It WM during this batae that the oelebratod ohargo of Gbptein May 
(Monrred. A Mezioaa bAttoir, under oommand of Geneiml La v ega, wai 
doing great exeeataon, when Maj was ordered to take it. ** I will do it,*' 
laid he, at the same thne wheeling his troops, and pointing them to the bat- 
tery, pouring forth its terrifio explosions. ** Remember yoor regiment ! 
men, follow ! " He struck his charger, and bounded on before them, while a 
deafening <dieer answered his call; and immediately the whole were dashing 
toward uie cannons* mouths. May outstripped them. Wonderful was his 
escape, wonderftil the escape of so many of his followers, exposed as they 
were to so fearfbl a fire. At a single bound May's horse cleared the battery ; 
the horses of a few others were equal to the leap; wheeling again, they 
droye the gunners off, and took possession of the battery, wUch they now 
employed against the enemy. It was a bold, perilous enterprise, but greatly 
tdded to the issues of the day. 
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VWD soil." To tliis Oongress rei^ioDded in two ways: fiistr l^ 
deckring that "^ war existed by the act of Mexico ; '* and seoondy 
by authorizing the raising of fifty thousand Yolunteers fi>i 
twelve montfcuB, and appropriating ten millions of dollars ibr 
earrying on the war. 

YIII. Fall op Monterkt. — 1. Following the occupation of 
Matamoras, General Taylor prepared, by order of the goyem- 
nent, to advance into the interior of Mexico. Burins these 
preparations, occupying more than three months, several Mexican 
villages — Reinosa, Mier, Revilla and Camargo — were taken 
possession o£. 

2. The latter part of Augost, the first division of the 
American army, under General Worth, took up its line of 
march towards Monterey, the a^ital of New Leon, some two 
hundred miles firmn Matamoras ; soon after which, the other 
divisions followed, under command of G^eneral Twiggs and Gren- 
eral Butler. On the 9th of Sqytember, the several divisbna 
were concentrated at a pkoe called Walnut Springs, three 
miles distant from Monterey. 

3. This hitter was a stroa^y fortified place, with a com- 
petent garrison, under command of G^enwal Arapudia. On the 
evening of the 19th of September, a reoonnoissance of the forti- 
fications was made, and on the following day the attack was 
commenced by the divisbn of General Wordi. On the 21st 
and 22d, the siege was continued. On the morning of the 23d, 
the streets of the upper part of the dty became the scene of 
action ; here, all that day, the battle ra^, the Americans pro- 
ceeding from house to house, and from square to square. 

4. Early on the 24th, sensible of his critical position, 
Ampudia prepared to surrender. A suspension of hostiJities 
was arranged for that purpose, and terms of capitulation were 
agreed upon. The Mexican forces were permitted to retire, 
and marched out with the honors of war. They consisted 
(besides forty-two pieces of mounted cannon) of seven thousand 
troops of the line, and two thousand irregulars. The Am^can 
troops amounted to less than seven thousand. The loss of the 
latter was much less than that of the former. 

5. General Taylor, at the same time, acceded to a proposal 
by Ampudia for an armistice, made on the ground that a peace 
might shortly be expected, through the influence of Santa Anna, 
who had superseded Paredes, as president of the Mexican 
republic. To this he was also inclined, from the want of pro« 
visions to supply and of troops to guard the Mexican army, 
ihould he retain them as prisoners. The armistice thus allowej 
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Was to continue eight weeks, unless revoked by one or botb of 
ttio interested governments. This the Amencan government 
did, as early as was practicaUe. 

IX. Pbogebdinos IN Congress. — 1. Besides providing Ib^ 
carrying on the war in Mexico, Congress, daring its sesnon of 
1845-46, passed several important bills which it oelongs to this 
place to mention: — one for protecting the rights of Am^riean 
oitisens in Oregon ; a second, establishing a Smithsonian Insti- 
tate, for the increase and diffusion of knowledge among men, from 
ftmds, to the amount of half a million of doUars, given for that 
purpose, in 1835, by James Smithson, Esq., a generous and 
philanthropic Englishman; a third, reestablishmg the sub- 
treasury ; and a fourth, altering the tariff of 1842. 

2. Until now, the tariff had been adjusted with reference to 

grotecting the manu&oturing interests of the country; and 
enoe disoriminating and specific duties had been laid on 
imported articles, varying according to the necessity of proteo- 
tion. But, by the tariff of 1846, this system of protection was 
in a great measure abandoned, and an ad valorem duty, or a 
duty according to the value of the article, substituted. To 
this measure the Democratic party was pledged, while to the 
manufacturers of the country it prognosticated — so they 
thou^t — unavoidable ruin to many branches, althouj^'it 
might greatly enhance the revenues of the country, which it 
subsequently did. 

X. Battle of Bubna Yisia. — 1. The capture of Monterey 
having been effected, several months were occujned in various 
military movements, in the neighboring provinoes. Gleneral 
Taylor proceeded to and took possession of Victoria, the capital 
of Tamimlipas ; General Worth, at the head of nine hundred 
troops, marched on Saltillo, the capital of Coahuila ; General 
Wool was ordered to proceed to Chihuahua (Chi-waw-waw), but, 
finding his proposed route to that province impracticable, he took 
post in the fortOe reoion of Parras. 

2. While thus rdatively situated, intelligence reached G^- 
eral Worth that Santa Anna had concentrate a force of twenty- 
two thousand men at San Luis Potosi, with which he soon 
intended to make a descent upon him. As General Taylor was 
at Victoria, two hundred miles distant. General Worth de« 
snatched an express to General Wool, to hasten to his assistance. 
To this the latter responded by an immediate march to Agua 
Nueva, a distance of one hundred and fifty miles, in four days, 
and within twenty-one of SaltiUo. 
. ft While at Victoria, the proposed expedition of Genera] 
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BooH a^unst Yera Orui rhereafter noticed more fhll j) was 
eommiinioatGd to General Taylor, accompanied by an order to 
transfer a large portbn of his troops to tiie fermer. A similar 
reqnisitiim was made upon General Wool. With these orders 
these patriotio generals, of course, complied, painM as the with- 
drawal of so many soldiers mnst have be^ in thdr present 
position. 

4. The movements, also, of Santa Anna, were also oomnrani- 
oated to General Taylor ; who, haying retorned to Monterey, 
took with him tiiree hoinlred men, and urged his march to the 
camp of Wool, at Agna Nueva. Tfadr coi&ined force, indnd- 
ing oflicers, amoonted to only fimr thomsand six hundred and 
ninety men. 

5. On the 21st of Febmary (1847) the camp of Agna 
Nueva was broken up, and the army took post at Buena 'Vl^ 
now placed in diarge of General Wool, while General Taylor 
proceeded to Saltillo, eleven miles, to protect his military stores 
mm a party of Mexicans, under General Minon. Meanwhile, 
Santa Anna, with his formidable army of more than twenty-two 
thousand troops, was presang on to an attack. 

6. The fidbwing morning, the 22d, memoraUe as the birth- 
day of the Fkther of his Country, the American army was drawn 
up in order of battle, and skinnishing ensued. General Taylor 
arrived. A hau^ty summons fiom Santa Anna to surrender 
was communicated, to which the hero of Palo Alto gave a char- 
acteristic r^ly, " I beg leave to say that I decline your requesiit.** 
That day ended without a general battle, and Uie Americans 
remabed under arms the foUowinc ni^t 

7. Before sunrise of the 2dd, £e Mexicans opesaodi the 
attack. No pen can adequately describe the c(mtest which 
ensued. -It was long, desperate, sanguinary. On the part of 
the Americans, it was £oiaAt at fewfol odds. Several times, 
they were on the pcnnt of being overwhelmed. At length, a 
final, desperate assault was made by Santa Anna, with his con- 
centrated forces, upon the American centre, comnumded by Gen- 
eral Taylor in person. The shook was tremendous ; but, at the 
critical moment, the batteries of Bragg and Sherman aj^Mared, 
and decided the contest 

8. The battle ceased only with the departing day. The 
Americans lay upon their arms, prepared to renew the battle on 
the following morning ; but, during the ni^t, the Mexicans 
withdrew, leaving their killed to be buried, and the wounded to 
be nursed by the victors. The loss of the latter bore no com* 
parison to that of tJie Mexicans; yet, among the An>ftfirtim 
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offioors Idllod, were several of distmgoished rank, — Colonelfl 
Hardin, McKee, and Yell, together wiUi Captain George Lin- 
coln, aid to General Wool, and Lieutenant-oolonel Clay, son of 
fche eminent statesman of that name. 

9. The victory of Boena Vista secured to the Americans 
the quiet possession of the northern provinces of Mexico proper. 
Consequentl J, active operations in that quarter ceased ; and some 
months afler, General Taylor, leaving General Wool in command 
at Monterey, returned to the United States, to receive the admi- 
ration and honor to which he was entitled. 

XI. Naval Operations. — 1. Havmg followed the fortunes of 
General Taybr till his return to the Umted States, we next pro- 
ceed to notice other movements during the year 1846. At the 
commencement of the war. Commodore Sloat was in the Pacific, 
with a squadron. On the 7th of July, he took possession of 
Monterey, on that coast ; and, on the 9th, Conmiodore Montgom- 
ery, in charge of a part of the squadron, took Francisco, a port 
to the north. On l&e 15th, Commodore Stockton arrived m a 
frigate, and, in connection with Colonel Fremont (who had been 
sent out by the government the vear previous, and who had, 
with the aid of Americans, establiimed an independent govern- 
ment round the Bay of Frandsco and north), proceeded to 
Ciudad de los Angeles, the capital, of which Stockton assumed 
the government, in the name and by authority of the President 
of the United States. 

2. The operations of the " Home Squadron " were confined 
to the ci4>ture of several maritime towns on the Gulf of Mexico, 
the most important of which were Tobasco and Tampico, — the 
fi)nner, by Commodore Perry, in October ; the latter, by Com- 
modore Conner, in November. 

XII. Abmt of thb West. — 1. The army so called was organ- 
ized early afler the commencement of the war, and the command 
of it ^ven to General Kearney, with instructions to undertake 
the conquest of New Mexico and California. 

2. In obedience to these orders. General Kearney left Fort 
Leavenworth in June, 1846, passi^ a southerly course across 
the Platte, the branches of the Ejinsas, along the Arkansas, 
and thence south-westerly to Santa F^, the capital of New 
Mexico, which he reached on the 18th of August, having accom- 
plished a march of nine hundred miles, through wild and uncul« 
tivated re^ons, in the space of fifty days. 

3. Havmg taken peaceable possession of New Mexico, he 
organized a government, of which Charles Bent was constituted 
goverocnr ; and then took up his line of march fi>r California. 
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Boon after leaying Santa F^, he was infonned, by o ott o m ^ 
despatched by Colonel Fremont, that the conqneet of Caliibrnb 
had already been achiered ; whereupon, ordering the retom of 
the main body of his troops to Santa F6, he proceeded, under 
escort of one hundred men, towards Cali£)mia ; and on the 14tk 
of January, 1847, reached Loe Angeles, where he met GommO' 
dore Stockton and Colonel Fremont 

4. General Kearney now claimed the government of th* 
province, by virtue of his superior rank, and the authority of 
the executive. Commodore Stockton advocated the daims of 
Fremont. The latter refusing to obey the written orders of 
Kearney, he then proceeded to Monterey ; where, issuing his 
pro«]amation as governor, he declared California annexed to the 
United States. 

5. At a subsequent date, Fremont was arrested by Kearney 
for disobedience to orders, and assumption of undelegated power. 
On his trial at Washington, the ooort-martaal sentenced him to 
the loss of his commission. This the premdent ciS&red to restore, 
which, however, was declined. 

XIIL Expedition OF Colonel Doniphan. — 1. Before leay- 
ing Santa F6 for California, General Kearney directed Colonel 
Doniphan to commence his march on Chihuahua, immediatdy 
on the arrival of recruits, momentarily expected, under Colonel 
Price. By a second order, given after Kearney's departure, 
Doniphan was instructed to march his raiment against the 
Navajo Indians, who inhabited wild and distant regions at the 
west, and whose chiefs had failed, contrary to their promise, to be 
present at a council held at Santa F^ to negotiate a peace. 

2. Dividing his regiment into three bands, Dcmiphan assigned 
one to Major Gilpin, to pursue a northern route, a second to 
Colonel Jackson, to take a southerly direction, while with the 
third, under his immediate command, he would pursue a central 
course. It was a perilous enterprise; yet, after incredible 
hardships, and a march of hundreds of miles, it was accom- 
plished, — the chiefs were convened at Ojo Oso, or the Bear 
Springs, when a treaty was made with them, on the 22d of 
November. 

3. Doniphan next proceeded towards Chihuahua, where he 
expected to find General Wool ; but, on his route, he learned 
that Wool had abandoned the enterprise of reaching that prov- 
ince (p. 297). On approaching Chihuahua, he encountered an 
army of Mexicans, four thousand strong, come out to oppose his 
progress. These he uiterly routed, with a force of one th?)usand 
ftien; and, on the 2d ofMan^, planted his standard on the eitadd 
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«f Ohihtiahna, a city of fert j thoosand inhabitants. He proyince 
also, with the city, Ml into his possession. 

4. Having here recruited his army, Doniphan proceeded by 
Parnis to Saltillo, the head-quarters of General Wool, which he 
reached on the 22d of May. As their time of service terminated 
with May, he proceeded with his troops to New Orleans, by way 
of Camaigo and the Rio Grande, where they arrived on the 
15th of <huie, having accomplished, doubtless, the longest and 
most tmlsome and perilous march — a distance of five Siousand 
miles — recorded in the annals of American history. 

XIV. Reduction of Vera Cruz. — 1. Although several places 
in the Mexican em^Hre were in possession of the Americans, to 
its complete conquest it was deemed necessary to reach its capi- 
tal, by way of Vera Oruz, a maritime place on the Gulf of 
Mexico, some two hundred miles south-easterly from the city of 
Mexico. Nearly opposite, and on an island, stood the Castle of 
San Juan d'Uloa, a fortress kme celebrated for its strength. 
The reduction of these — city and fortress — as preliminary to 
aa advance on Mexico, was intrusted to General Scott. 

2. The American force employed in this memorable Gnega 
amounted to thirteen thousand men, a considerable portion of 
whom had been detached from the £>roes of Genex^ Taylor 
and Wool (p. 298). The rendezvous of the invading army was 
the Island of Lobos, one hundred and twenty-five miles from 
the city, from which they were conveyed by a squadron under 
Oommodore Conner. The landmg was effected on the 2d of 
March, and the city invested on the 13th. 

3. The garrison revising to surrender, a bombardment of 
the city was commenced on the night of the 18th. About the 
same time, two steamers and five schooners opened a brisk fire. 
On the 23d, at daylight, a naval battery of three thirty-two 
pounders and three eight-inch Paixhan guns, which the previous 
day had been transported from the ships, with incredible difficulty, 
a distance of three miles, over a sandy and difficult route, to a 
commanding height within seven hundred yards of the city, 
was prepared to open lis terrible fire. 

4. Early on the morning of the 26th, the work of destruction 
having been completed, the garrison offered to surrender. The 
fortress was surrendered at the same time, with five thousand 
prisoners (who were dismissed on parole), and five hundred pieces 
of artillery. Two American officers. Captains Alburtis and Vin« 
ton, and ten privates, were killed. Captain Swift died from ovei 
exerdon. 

5. During the assault, not less than six thoosaod sev^ hun* 
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dred shot and shells were thrown by the Amerioan batteriei^ 
weighing, in the aggregate, more ihiui foor hundred thoosand 
pounds ! ** No power of language," sajs a writer, " can portray 
the sufSsrings, agony, despair, and helpless misery, whidi the 
inhabitants of Vera Gruz endured for five days and nighte, 
previous to the cessation of hostilities." The number of killed 
and wounded can never be ascertained. 

XV. Battlb ov Cxrso Ooboo. — 1. Lea^ng a earrison at 
Vera Cruz, General Scott commenced his march towards the capi- 
tal, by way of Jalapa, on the 8th of April ; and, in a few days, 
the American army reached a mountain-pass called Oerro Gordo, 
some sixty miles from Vera Cruz. Here Santa Anna had 
strongly intrenched himself, having fortified several mountain 
ridges. His force amounted to twelve thousand, while the 
American troops did not exceed eight thousand five hundred. 

2. Finding a finont attack of tbese fortified heights impracti- 
cable, (General Scott took advantage of a new road, which was dis- 
covered and cut by his troops, and by which he was able to reach 
the rear of the enemy's camp. On the 17th of April, General 
Scott issued his general order for the operatbns of the following 
day. That day arrived, and his {dans were carried out. One 
h^gfat after another was taken, until the whole were in posseo- 
fflon of the Americans. More than a thousand Mexicans feU, 
and three thousand were made prisoners, among whom were four 



3. Notwithstanding the boast of Santa Anna, previous to the 
battle, that he would die in the contest, rather than ** the Ameri- 
cans diould proudly tread the imperial capital of Azteca," he flod 
on a mule taken from his carriage, which was lefl behind, as was 
also his cork limb, his 1^ having been lost in a battle some years 
before. 

XVI. Paooress or thi Arut. — 1. Following ihe battle of 
Cerro Gordo, the army resumed its march. Jalapa was surren- 
dered, without resistance; as was also the fortress c^Perote, some 
fifty miles distant from Jalapa, and which, next to the castle at 
Vera Cruz, was considered the strongest in Mexico. Here lai^gs 
military stores fell into possessicm of the Americans. 

2. Nei^t, an advance was made upon Y jebla, a walled and 
fortified city of some seventy or eighty thousand inhabitants, who 
received the invaders without resistance. In this city G^aieral 
Scott rested his army, while Santa Anna proceeded towards the 



XVIL CoNTRXRAS — Chttrtjbusco. — 1. On the 7th of Au- 
gust, General Scott resumed his march towards the metEOfnlis 
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Qs aoocnnpanying force amounted to ten Hiotisand seyen Irandied 
and twenty-eight men ; three thousand were left in the hospital, 
and as a garrison, under Colonel Childs. 

2. On the 3d day afler leaving Puebla, the army reached 
the summit of the Cordilleras, when the grand Talley of Mexico 
burst upon their gaze in all its glory. I^es, plains, cities and 
doud-capped mountains, spreading around and beneath, rendered 
the prospect enchanting. *<Far to the left was descried the 
giant peak of Popocatapeti ; before them lay the Lake Tezcuco ; 
and beyond, the oomes and towers of the Montezumas." 

3. On the 11th, the adyance, imder command of Oeneral 
Twiggs, reached Ayotla, north of Lake Chalco, fifteen miles from 
the capital. Between tlus and the city, by the Vera Cniz road, 
was a strong fortification, called El Penon, eight miles from 
Mexico, and which was deemed impregnable. Taking advantage 
of a concealed road, this fi)rtification was avoided, and the army 
at length encamped at St Augustine, on the Acapulco road. 
Between this pdnt and the city was the fi)rtres8 of Antonia, 
and a mile and a half further north, the strongly fortified hill 
of Churubusco. Li the neighborhood of the encampment was 
Contreras, which was occupied by Oeneral Valencia with six 
thousand Mexican troops, and defended by twenty-two heavy 
guns. A littie past midnight, on the morning of the 20th, a 
portion of the American army, finir thousand five hundred, 
ttigaged the Mexican force. 

4. The contest was brief, but the Americans were tiie victors. 
Three thousand prisoners were taken, and more than thirty 
pieces of artillery, of which two were brass six-pounders which 
the Mexicans had taken at the battle of Buena Vista. 

5. The victory of Contreras was followed, tiie same day, by 
other brilliant achievements, — the forcing of San Antonia, the 
capture of the enemy's citadel, the batUe of Churubosco, a ham- 
let bearing this name, and a second engagement in its rear. 

6. All these defences were successively carried, notwithstand- 
ing that the Mexicans fought with a bravery and determination 

aortioned to the magnitude of their cause. In these several 
es, thirty-two thousand Mexicans had been engaged and 
defeated. Three thousand prisoners, including eight generals, 
had been taken, and two hundred and five other officers. Four 
thousand of all ranks had been kiUod or wounded, and thirty- 
seven field-pieces had been cantured. The loss of the Americana 
was one thousand and fifty-tnree in killed and wounded. Of 
Ihe killed, sixteen were officers ; and of the wounded, sixty. 
XYJJI, AtikmptsatPsacx. — 1. The victories thus adiieved 
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presented an easy aooeas to the capital, which might have baoi 
occupied the same evening; but, at this point, General ScotI 
decided to halt, for the purpose of effecting a peace, if practicable, 
before entering the imperial city. Some time previously, the 
president had commissioned Nicholas P. Trist, Esq., to proceed 
to Mexico, and n^tiate a treaty with the Mexican government, 
if practicable. G^e present was considered a &vorable time for 
the accomplishment of that object; and, with this view, an 
armistice was agreed upon. 

2. These negotiations, however, failed; and, as the terma 
of the armistice had been repeatedly violated, Greneral Scott 
entered upon a more spirited prosecution of the war. And the 
first object was an attack upon a fortified building of stone, called 
£1 Molinos del Rey, or the King's Mills. This was situated about 
a mile from Tacut»ya, the head-quarters of General Scott, from 
which, nine miles distant, Mexico was in full view. 

3. The battle of Molinos del Bey occurred on the 8th of 
September, and a melancholy victory was then won. Santa 
Anna commanded in person, at the head of fourteen thousand 
men, — five times the number of the assailing party. Ono 
brigade lost its three senior officers, — Colonel Mcintosh and 
Major White, wounded, and Colonel JVIartin Scott kiUed. 

XlK. Reduction op Chepgltkpec. — 1. One further object 
only remained to be secured, in order to an easy access to the 
capital, — the reduction of Chepultepec This is a natural and 
isolated mound, of great elevation ; and was strongly fortified at 
its base, and on its acclivities and heights. Here was the mili- 
tary school of Mexico. 

2. On the night of the 11th of September, General Scott 
elected four heavy batteries, bearing on the fortress. On the 
morning of the 12th, the bombardment was commenced, and con- 
tinued on the 13th. The Mexicans resisted with stubborn 
obstinacy, and yielded, at length, only from dire necessity. The 
officer who had the honor of striking the Mexican flag from the 
walls, and planting the American standard, was Major, after- 
wards Colonel Seymour, of the New England re^ment, soon 
ader he had suo(>8eded the gallant Colonel Ransom, who foil 
while leading his troops up the heights of Chepultepec. Thus 
the fate of this fortress was sealed, and access to the city opened 
to the American army. 

XX. Occupation op Mexico. — 1. The day foDowing the 
fell of Chepultepec, September 14th, the American army realized 
the object of their long and eventful march, — the occupation of 
tiie oapital of the Mexioan empire. 
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2. As early as ibar o'dook of the 14tli, a depatatioii ftom 
Uie city oooncil waited upon (General Soott, demanding termi 
of oapitokktion in fiivor of the diurch, the citiz^iB, and 1^ muni- 
eipnl authority. These demands were promptly met and denied. 
G^erals Worth and Quitman were directed to move ibrward, — 
tihe one to the Alameda, and the other to the Grand Plaza, where 
were now reared, above the national palace of Mexico, the stars 
and stripes of the American republic. Soon afler, the command- 
er-in-chief made his grand entrance, with a suitable escort of 
cavalry. He was welcomed on the Plaza by the victorious army ; 
and here, with his companions in arms, took formal possession of 
4he now conquered city of the Aiztecs. On the 16th, the army 
was directed to oSer public and private thanks to God for victory. 
On the 19th, martial law was procMmed, in consequence of dis- 
turbances occasioned by two thousand convicts, liberated by the 
flying government, the ni^t before. 

XaT. Tkbatt. — 1. ^eoocupaticm of Mexico by the Ameri- 
can army may be conndered as essentially terminating ihe war. 
A few other engagements occurred, as at Huamantla and Atlixco, 
— the desperate efforts of Santa Anna to retrieve hk waning 
fortunes, — but it was all in vain. The proud city of the Aztecs 
was in possessbn of tlie Americans. The Mexican empire was 
mbju^ted. 

2. To the Mexicans this event was most humiliating. It 
crushed their hopes, and paralyzed their ^brts, leaving them no 
rational proq^ect of longer snecessRilly continuing the strug^. 
They were {Nrepared, therefore, to treat with Mr. Trist, who, on 
the 2d of FebrWy, 1848, signed, with iJte Mexican commisnon- 
era, the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. This treaty, twenty days 
after, was adopted, with alterations, by the President and Senate. 
On the 4th of Jidy, these alterations having been confirmed l^ 
the Mexican government, the president, by hk proclamatioQ, 
announced the treaty as in full forcc."*^ 

* Anieoedently to the ngning of this treaty bj Mr. Triat and the Mexioui 
aommiarioners, the powers of the former had been revoked bj the American 
ezeoatire. Notwithstaoding this revocation, and his recall, Mr. Trist pre- 
sumed to act in the existing emergency, and had the approbation of General 
Boott. As the treaty had undergone important modifications by the Amori- 
oan government. President Polk appointed Mr. Sevier, of the Senate, and 
Mr. Ulifford, Attorney General, to proceed to Queretaro, the seat of the 
Mexican Congress, to explain the modifications made, and to procure the 
ratification, in which they were successful. 

The most important stipulations of this treaty were the following: — 1st. 

That the American armies should evacuate Mexico within three months. 

2d. That, for territory gained, the American government should pay to 

Mexico three millions of dollars in hand, and twelve millionB in four annuAl 

26* 
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XXTT. DiATH Of Mb. Adams. — On ihe 23d of Febraaiy, 
1848, John Qoinoy Adams, a fbrmer President of ^e United 
States, greatlj distinguished for his learning, philanthropy, and 
patriotism, expired, at Washington, at the advanced age of 
eighty-one years, while attending to his duties in the national 
l^slature, of which he was a member. Mr. Adams was sad« 
denly struck by a &tal paralysis, during the debates in tht 
House of Bepresentatives. He was removed to the speaker's 
room, where, on the 2dd, he expired, uttering, shortly before hia 
death, in the presence of relatives and several oongresmonal asso- 
ciates, the brief but impressive sentence, ** This is the last of 
earth ! " He had long been diaracterized as " the old man elo- 

Suenf For more than sixty years he had been employed in 
le service of his ooontry ; and in the various important stations 
which he had fiUed, whether at home or abroad, he had honored 
himself and honored his country. 

XXni. Admission of Wisconsin. — Wisconsin derives its 
name from the river of that name, which flows throu^ the ter^ 
ritory. On the 29th of May, 1848, it was admitted into the 
Union, as an independent state. 

XXIV . SLicnoN OF GxNxaAL Tatlob. -* Bfr. Pdk was not 
a candidate for reelection. Towards the close of his term, the 
Democratic party proposed Lewis Oass, of Michigan, as their 
candidate for the jpreadency ; but a majority of electors were in 
fiivor of Zachaiy Taylor, of Louinana, the <* Hero of BuenaVista." 
BCllaid Fillmore, of New York, was elected vice-president 

InftiJmeiiti, beiidaf MRimliig har debti to Ameriotn citiMnf to tlie •momit 
oftikreemiUioniaodahAlfiDora. 3d. That the limite, m nlato to MezJoo^ 
ihoald begin at the moath of the Bio Ckande, thenoe to prooeed along tht 
deepeet ehannel of that riTer, to the soathem boundary ot New Mezko ; 
thenoe they ihonld follow the tirw Oila to the riTor OolonMio ; thonot 
itnOgbt to the PMiAq, at a point ten milef Kmth <tf Saa Bkfo. 
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ZACHART TAYLOR, Pbisidiht. 
Inaagurated March 5th, 1849; died July 9th, nune j9§r, 
MILLARD FILLMORE, Yioi-pbksidiht. 

HEADS OF DKPABTMSIVTB. 

John M. CUyton, Delaware, March 6, 1849, Secretary of State. 

William M. Meredith, Penn., Maroh 6, 1849, Seo'y of the Treasnry. 

Thomas Ewing, Ohio, March 6, 1849, Seo*y of Home Depftr*t.* 

George W. Crawford, Georgia, March 6, 1849, Secretary of War. 

William B. Preston, Yirghiia, March \ 1849, Secretary of the NaTj. 

Jacob Collamer, Vermont, March 6, l(f49. Postmaster General. 

Reverdy Johnson, Maryland, March 6, 1849, Attorney General. 

* A new office, embracing certain portions of bttsm«M heretotbre transacted In thi 
departments of state, treasury, &c. 

BPSAKEBS OF THIS H0U8B OF BKPBBBBIfTATITSB. 

Howell Cobb, Georgia, Iliirty-first Congren, 1849. 
Linn Boyd, Kentooky, Thirty-eeoond do. 1851. 

Thb inaugoral address of Oeneral Taylor, like aU his official 
commanications to governmeat while in the field, was brief, — 
shorter than any similar address, by any other preddent, except 
Mr. MacUson's. To a majority of the people it proved quite 
8atis&otory, and even in Enghmd was pronounced an eloquent 
production. Previous to his election, General Taylor had de- 
clined all pledges, excepting the assurance to the nation that he 
would never be the president of a party ; but, if elected, would 
endeavor to bring back the covemment to the spirit of the con- 
stitution, as understood and i^ministered by Washington. Other 
pledges than this he now declined, standing, as he did, before 
God and the nation ; but this pledge he was ready to renew. 
" In the discharge of these duties,'' said he, ** my guide will be 
the Constitution, which I this day swear to preserve, protect, 
and defend." Few measures or events of national importance 
signalized tiie brief administration of (General Taylor. The 
death of two eminent civilians preceded his own. 

L Dbath OF Mb. Polk. — This late inoombent of the presi« 
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dential chftir died, at his randeDoe, in Naahyille, Tenneesee, oq 
the 15th of June, 1849. He was a natdve of Mecklenburg 
eounty, North Carolina, where he was bom, on the 2d of 
November, 1795. His father was an enterprising &nner. At 
the early age of thirty, Mr. Polk became a member of Coi^eflB. 
He was a warm supporter of Mr. Jefferson, and, through Bfe, a 
firm and undeviating Democrat. He was cut off just at the 
dose of an administration replete with toil and anxiety, and 
when he was naturally looking £>rward to the enjoyment of 
repose, in the bosom of his family. 

n. Death of Mr. Calhoun. — The death of this distinguished 
statesman occurred at Washington, on the 31st of March, 1850, 
while a senator in Congress from South Candina. There are 
few whose names have been more intimately connected with 
the political history of the country than Mr. Calhoun. His 
career of public senrice extended over nearly half a century, — 
an eventful period, during which he exerted a powerful mflu- 
enoe over the policy of the nation. He entered Congress pre- 
vious to the last war with Great Britain, as representative fitmi 
South Carolina ; since which time, he had be^ almost uninter- 
ruptedly connected with public a&irs and measures, having suc- 
cessively filled the offices of representative, s^iator, secretary of 
war, vice-president, and secretary of state, — the duties of which 
offices he performed with alnlity and stem int^rity. The blu- 
est honors were paid to his memory. 

III. Death or General Taylor. — 1. On the 9th of July, the 
death of this distinguished individual — able and brave as a soLiier, 
upright and honorable as a statesman and a man — occurred in 
the national mansion, at Washington, — the result of exposure 
and fatigue, on the day of our national independence. He met 
death with the calmness and fortitude of the Christian, uttering, 
as his last words, — <* I am prepared to meet death. I have 
always.iCndeavored to do my duty. I am sorry to leave my 
friends." 

2. The news of the death of President Taylor was known, 
thousands of mDes from the seat of government, within a few 
hours of its occurrence, wherever the wires of the magnetic tele- 
graph extended; and the national bereavement was received wi^h 
sorrow, and every manifestation of regret, by people of all politi- 
cal parties. One of the latest acts of his administration was 
signing a treaty with Great Britain, called the Nicaragua 
Treaty, designed to secure the constructing of a canal from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans, open, with certain stipulations, ia 
all nations. 

8. On the foDowinff day, Mr. I^Umore assumed the duties of 
praddcmt, as provided by the eonstitation. 
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MILLARD FILLMORE, Presidkht. 
Ammed the government Jalj 10th, 1S50 ; retired M*r«h Sd, 1863. 

HEADS OF THE DEPABTMENT8. 

SThomas Corwin, Ohio, Jul 15, 1850, Sec'y of Treasury. 

Alexander H. H. Stuart, Virginia, 1850, Seo'y of the Interior. 

Charles M. Conrad, Louisiana, 1850, Sec^j of War. 

William A. Graham, N. Carolina, July 15, 1850, > a^^^*. ... ^, v--w 

John P. Kennedy. Maryland, ' 195 j J Secretaries of Nayy. 

John J. Crittenden, Kentuoky, Jnly 15, 1850, Attorney General. 

Nathan K. Hall. New York, July 15, 1850, > p^„^^^a^...,«i 

Samuel D. Hubbard, Connecticut, '1852; JPortmasteniGeneraL 

It is an admirable feature of the Constitution of the United 
States, that it provides, in case of the death of a president, for 
the ready and quiet transfer of all his powers to the vice-presi- 
dent, as his constitutional successor; and a most interesting 
hour was that when, on the day following the death of General 
Taylor, and while his remains were still reposing in the national 
mansion, Mr. Fillmore took the oath of the presidential office, 
in the presence of both houses of Congress. It was a service 
which occupied but a brief space ; but, in that short time, a 
transfer of all executive power was quietly effected, and the 
machinery of government was again moving with its accustomed 
regularity and harmonious action. 

The measures and events which signalized the administration 
of Mr. Fillmore were the following, namely : 



Invasion of Cuba. 
Death of Mr. Webster. 
Presidential Canvass. 



The Compromise Bill. 
Death of Henry Clay. 
The Lobos Island Contro- 
versy. 

L CoMPROMiSB Bill. — 1. This may be considered as the 
prominent measure of Mr. Fillmore*s administration. It was 
introduced into Congress by Mr. Clay, and was designed as an 
amicable arrangement of all questions between the free and 
slave states growing out of the institution of slavery. 

2. These questions were five : 1. Whether California should * 
be admitted into the Union, as she wished to be, as a free state. 
2. Whether territorial governments should in future be estab- 
lished with or without provisos for the introduction of slavery. 
8. What should constitute the western boundary of Texaa. 
4» Whether the slave-trade should be abolished in the Distriot 
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ofOolmnbU. 5. Whether owners ahall have the right to reoorv 
fb^tive slaves by force of law. 

8. For months before the death of G^eral Taylor the dis- 
oosBion of these qoestions in Congress had given birth to excit* 
ing and even angry debate between members from the northern 
and southern sections of the Union. The former, being gener- 
ally opposed to slavery, were also opposed to all measures 
designed to foster and extend it The latter, on the oontrary, 
were anxious to perpetuate it, and enlar^ its area. The people 
of the United States themselves were smiilarly divided on the 
subject, according as they inhabited free or slave^tates. 

4. The death of Cknml Taylor, and the funeral obseqmes 
consequent thereupon, suspended, for a brief time, all other 
proceeding? of the national council But scarcely had the 
grave do^ over his remains, ere the same heated contest was 
renewed. At length the whole subject was referred to a com- 
mittee of thirteen, who authorised Mr. Clay to introduce the 
compromise, or union bill, as it was called. This was now 
debated and amended for weeks and months; but at length, 
with the exception of a single item of the bill, that establishing 
a government for Utah, i&e whole was rejected, and without 
the prospect, for a time, of any adequate substitute. 

5. It was apparent, however, that the country was in a criti- 
cal state. A spirit of anarchy and discord was extending its 
influence to the nation at large. Something, therefore, was 
necessary to be done ere Congress adjourned. This the mem- 
bers admitted, and this the people demanded. 

6. Accordingly, distinct bills were introduced, and at length 
passed, which, m a combined form, had been lost. These were : 
1. A bill for the admission of California as a free state. 2. A 
bill making proposals to Texas for the settlement of her western 
boundary, the United States paying her ten millions of dollars, 
and she relinquishing all claim beyond the boundaries pre- 
scribed. 3. A territorial government for New Mexico, exclud- 
ing slavery. 4. A bill to fiuulitate the recovery of fugitive 
slaves. 5. A bill abolishing the slave-trade in the District of 
Columbia. 

7. The bills thus passed were understood to be a comprofniie, 
and were essentially the same as had been embodied in Mr. 
Clay's compromise bill. Upon the passage of these measures 
Congress finisheJ, Sept 80th, its stormy session of ten months 
— a longer session than any other since the adoption of the 
federal constitution. 

IL Bbath or Hknxt Cult. — 1. The death of this emi- 
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nent statesman and eloquent orator ocoorred at Washington! 
D. C, while a member of the Senate, on the 29th of June, 
1852, in the seventj-sixth year of his age. He was a native 
of Yirginia, and the son of Rev John Glaj, a Baptist clergy- 
man, us fsither died when he was five years old. His mother 
was a most excellent woman, but unable to ^ve him a liberal 
education. Having studied law under the distinguished Chan- 
cellor Wythe, he removed to Kentucky, which became his 
adopted state. 

2. Mr. Clay soon became distinguished among the eminent 
men of that state. He was honored with various public offices, 
being successively a member of the State Legislature, member 
of Congress, of which he was oflen speaker, United States 
Senator, and Commissioner to negotiate a treaty of peace with 
Great Britain. Under Mr. Adams he was Secretary of State. 
On several occasions he was a candidate for the presidency of 
the United States, but failed to readi that exalted station. 

8. While a member of Congress, Mr. CUy signalized him- 
self as the advocate of protection of home industry, national 
internal improvement, the reoognition of South American and 
Greek indep^dence, &o, ; hud his eloquence, on several occa- 
sions, when theeo great subjects were uiuler discussion, was, per- 
haps, never surpassed. In his effort to offset a compromise of 
the questions growing out of slavery during the lon^ and 
memorable session of Congress, 1851, Mr. Clay's constitution 
received a shock from which he never recovered. 

4. On the opening of the session in 1852, he indeed took 
his seat, but was soon obliged to keep his room ; and, after 
some months of wasting consumption, he finished hb course, 
expressing his hope of eternal life through a Redeemer. For 
several years he had been a member of &e Episcopal Church. 
His remains, in charge of a committee of Congress, were con- 
veyed to L€»ungton, Kentucky, and deposited in his family 
tomb at Ashlan£ 

5. In his person Mr. Clay was tall, slender, and commanding. 
His temperament was ardent, fearless, and fUl of hope. His 
countenance was clear, expressive, and variable. His voice fell 
upon the ear like the melody of music ; whOe his gestures and 
attitudes were most natural and graceful. His reasoning was 
often profi)und, while his illustrations were beautiful and strik- 
ing, in the quickness of his perceptions and the rapidity of 
his conclusions he had few equals, perhaps no superiors. 

6. When such a man leaves this world, it is delightful to 
know that he departs feeling that he has an important oonneo* 
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iioa with an eternity to oome ; that, as a moral and aooonntable 
being, he is responsible to Gh>d ; and that, as a sinner, the basis 
of his hope is the cross of Jesus Christ In early life Mr. Clay 
was a duellist ; but in after y sars it is believed he held the 
practice in just abhorrence. 

7. Happy the era in the history of our country, if that era 
shall ever arrive, when those who bear its highest honors shall 
consider their chief glory to lie, not in those honors, but in the 
higher honor of a humble walk with Qod. 

III. LoBOS Island CoNTJftOvmsT. — 1. The Lobos Islands, as 
they are called, are situated in the Pacific Ocean, some thirty 
miles from the continent They are uninhabited and uninhab- 
itable, but are of great value on account of large quantities of 
guano which they have recently been found to contain. 

2. To these islands the republic of Peru laid claim, whidi 
claim, however, Mr. Webster, in an elaborate argument, 
attempted to show was unfounded; chiefly because they had 
never been enumerated among the possessions or dependencies 
of the South American states. Under this impression, Amer- 
ican citizens, who were designing to despatch vessels to these 
islands for guano, were assured of protection. 

3. Further investigation, however, showed that, in fact, the 
islands belonged to Peru ; and a full acknowledgment to that 
eflfect was made to the Peruvian government at a subsequent 
date, which was met by the latter in a manner most friendly 
and satisfactory. 

IV. Invasion of Cuba. — 1. Early in the spring of 1850 
an expedition for the secret purpose of invading Cuba lefl New 
Orleans, under command of Col. Lopes. It consisted of three 
hundred men, chiefly old Mexican soldiers. The invaders 
effected a landing on the island, but ware repulsed, and a por- 
tion of them were captured. With a few followers, Lopei 
made his escape to the United States. He was arrested in 
New Orleans, and held for trial, but escaped condemnation. 
At a subsequent day, those who had been taken by the Cuban 
authorities were released. 

2. Not satisfied with the foregoing unsuccessful attempt to 
take Cuba, Lopez, with a force of about five hundred and 
eighty, made a second descent upon the island in August, 1852. 
They efiected a landing without opposition. Leaving Col. Crit- 
tenden, with one hundred men, in charge of the stores. Lopes 
himself, with the remainder of his command, proceeded into the 
interior, expecting to be joined by the inhabitants. But in this 
he was disappointed. 
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^. The following day, Col. Crittenden and his force, being 
eompelled to retreat, were captured and shot at Havana. Be- 
fore their ezeoation, they were permitted to write home to their 
friends, and in their letters stated that they had been grossly 
deoeiyed, not an inhabitant of the island desiring, as they could 
learn, the overthrow of the Spanish government. 

4. Not long after, Lopez himself, with a few of his followers, 
was captured, and, by a night mardi, was conveyed to Havana. 
His execution took place at seven o'dock on the morning of the 
21st of August. He perished by the garrcte vU^* an instru- 
ment in common use among the Spaniards. Lopez behaved 
like a brave man, walking to tke steps of the scaflfold as coolly 
as if he were at the head of his troops. 

5. The news of the execution of Col. Crittenden and his men 
produced an intense excitement throughout America, especially 
in the southern states. Li New Orleans a mob destroyed the 
office of a Spanish newspaper, and even sacked the house of the 
Spanii^ consul. Subsequentiy indemnity for these losses and 
outrages was made by order of Congress. 

6. We have only to add that about one hundred and fifty of the 
followers of Lopez were transported to Spain, but were after- 
wards generously pardoned by her majesty the Queen of Spain, 
and returned to the United States at the expense of the Ainer- 
ican government. 

Y. Bbath ov Daniel Wsbsiib. — 1. Amonff the signal 
events of Mr. Fillmore's administration was the death of Mr. 
Webster, the greatest man, intellectually, that America has 
produced, her most chaste and cogent orator, and one of her 
most accomplished and thoroughly qualified statesmen. 

2. Mr. Webster was a native of Hillsborough (now Salis- 
bury), New Hampshire, where he was bom on the 18th of Jan- 
uary, 1782. His &ther was, for several years, a member of 
the Legislature of New Hampshire, and died while discharging 
the duty of judge of the Court of Common Pleas. By his 
mother, who was an excellent woman, he was first taught the 

* The garrote oonrists of an iron cludr, with a baok, upon which, at a 
poiiit eren wiUi the head of the person sitting in it, is the instrument of 
death. This oonoBts of iron clai^ made to fit the ddes of the head, and 
a clasp to pass round the throat From behind b a long iron bar 
attached to a screw, which, put in motion by the executioner giving it a 
•ingle torn, draws the throat and mde pieces tight, and at the same time 
■ends an iron rod into the spinal marrow at the neck from behind, caus- 
ing initMitaneons death. 
27 
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letters of the alphabet, and from her lips received the vital 
truths of the Bible. 

8. Mr. Webster's advantages for early edacation were ex- 
oeedingly slender. In sammer he worked on the farm, and 
went to school only in winter. This school was three miles 
from his father's resid^oe, and his path thither was often 
through deep snows. His first instructors were Thomas Chase 
and James Tappan, the latter of whom died as late as in 1852. 
At the age of fourteen years young Webster spent a few 
months at Phillips' Academy, Exeter, then under the care of 
Dr. Benjamin Abbot ; and he entered Dartmouth College at the 
age of fifteen, and graduated in 1801. 

4. Aiter leaving college, having devoted himself, for a time, to 
teadiing an academy, he betook himself to the study of law, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1805. After practising a short 
time at Bosoawen, N. H., and for nine years at Portsmouth, in 
August, 1816, he removed to Boston. Here he soon rose to 
great eminence in his profession, often coming in contact with 
such men as Dexter, Prescott, Otis, Sullivan, Shaw, Gorham, 
and Hubbard. 

5. We shall not follow Mr. Webster through the various 
stations which ho. occupied in public life. He was long a 
member of the Senate of the United States ; under Gten. Har« 
risen he became Secretary of State; and by Mr. Fillmore, 
on his accession to the presidency, he was invited to the same 
station ; an office which he continued to hold till his death. 
In 1886, and in 1848, and, for a third time, in 1852, his name 
was mentioned in connection with the presidency of the United 
States. But in all these instances he failed to receive any 
large number of votes. 

6. In the summer of 1852 Mr. Webster, requiring relaxa- 
tion and repose, left Washington for his country residence at 
Marshfield, Mass. Soon after his arrival, he was severely 
injured by being thrown ftt>m his carriage. From the effect of 
this fall he never recovered, but continued to decline till l^e 
morning of the Sabbath, October 24th, when he expired. 
He bade his family and ftiends an affectionate &rewell, and 
commended himself and them to the mercy of God. " Heavenly 
Father," said he, ** forgive my sins, and welcome me to thyself 
through Jesus Christ" 

7. Mr. Webster's published speeches and state papers fill 
several volumes. These volumes are monuments of his genius 
of which his countrymen may well be proud. His defence of 
Dartmouth CoL'ege, his replies to Hayne, — perhaps the great 
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est intelleotnal aohievement of his life, — his Plymouth Rock 
and Bunker Hill orations, and his letter to Holsemann, will liye 
and be admired while oar language is spoken. 

VI. — Pbesidbntial Oanyass. — 1. In June, 1852, the Whig 
National Oonvention, which met at Baltimore, selected Qen. 
Scott as their candidate for the presidency, and Hon. William 
A. Graham, of North Oarolina, for the yice-presidency. 
Daring the same month a Democratic National Convention 
met at Baltimore, and selected Gen. Franklin Pierce, of New 
Hampshire, as their candidate for the presidency, and Hon. 
Wm. B. King, of Alabama, for the yice-presidency. 

2. During the canvass which succeeded in November the 
respective candidates were supported by their political friends 
with a strife and zeal unusual on such occasions. A majority 
of the electors, according to the official count in Ihe presence 
of both houses of Congress, were found to have given their votes 
for G^n. Pierce and Mr. Kinff, who, thereupon, were declared 
president and vice-president for four years firom the ensuing 
4th of March. 

8. In respect to Mr. Fillmore, who then retired, it is due to 
say that, notwithstanding at the time he assumed the govern- 
ment sectional jealousies on questions of great magnitude had 
become deeply excited, and threats of secession and disunion 
were uttered by men whose patriotism none could doubt, the 
country continued to enjoy great prosperity during his entire 
administration. He won the respect and confidence of political 
opponents, and the admiration and affection of political friends. 



A RETROSPECTIVE VIEW 

OF TBM 

GENERAL PROGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES^ 

DUBnia THB liAfll HALT-OKNTUST.* 



L SiATB. — 1. Thirteen oobnies existed at the oommenoe- 
nmit of ti&e RertdntioDary sinig^e, all of wMch oontribnted te 
•eliievetheiiidepeiideiioeof Amerioa. Diese became ind^poid" 
ent states, and severall j adopted tlie federal oonstitatioii, in the 
order indicated at page 216. 

2. Three states were admitted daring the administration of 
Wadiington, namely : 

Vermont, March 4, 1791. Kentacky, June 1, 1792. 
Tennessee, June 1, 1796. 

8. ]Rfteen states have been admitted daring the present 
oentary, namely : 



Ohio, 


Nov. 


29, 


1802. 


Arkansas, 


Jane 15, 


1836. 


Looisiana, 


Apr. 


80, 


1811. 


Michigan, 


June 15, 


1836. 


Indiana, 


Deo. 


11, 


1816. 


FloridS, 


May 3, 


1845. 


Missifisippi, 


Doc. 


10, 


1817. 


Iowa, 


Dec 28, 


1846, 


Illinois, 


Dec. 


3, 


1818. 


Texas, 


Dec. 29, 


1846, 


Alabama, 


Dec. 


14, 


1819. 


Wisconsin, 


May 29, 


1848, 


Maine, 


March 16, 


1820. 


Califomia, 


Sept 7, 


1850. 


Missouri, 


Aog. 


10, 


1821. 









4. To the thirty-one states now forming the Federal Unioi^ 
may be added five territories : Minbsota (organized in 1849X 
lying east of the Rocky Mountains ; Obboon (organized Au« 
gost 2 — 13, 1848), west of the Mountains; New Mexico 
and Utah (organized in September, 1850), and the District 
OP Columbia. 



* The Mtthor hM deriTed ettential •id.in the propantionof portkntcf thli 
•*Ketroepeo(iTe View," from two works recently pablished, nuDely: ** Tha 
Half-oentory," by Rer. Dr. Davis, and << Christian Betroqieol and Becia- 
•«•/• by Her Dr. Baird. 
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5. The limits of the ooontry, in 1800, were : The British Pos- 
sessions, on the north ; the province of New Brunswick and the 
Atlantic, on the east ; the Floridas and Lomsiana, on the sooth ; 
and the Missismppi, on the west. At the present time, the west- 
em boundary is Uie Pacific Ocean, and the southern the Gulf 
of Mexico. Then, the superficial area was one million of square 
miles ; now, three millions and a quarter, — equal, within four 
hundred thousand square miles, to the entire continent of Eu- 
rope ; and, in point of extent, second only to the great Russian 
onpire. It has been computed that ninety such ulands as that 
of England might be put within the territory of the United 
States, and still leave a good ship-channel between each island. 

6. Since the commencement of the present century, there h&yx* 
been added to the United States that vast tract of territory formerly 
known as Louisiana, purchased of France for fifteen millions 
of dollars (p. 232) ; FLoamA, purchased of Spain fi>r five mil- 
lions of dollars (p. 268) ; Tscas, which had achieved her inde- 
pendence of Mexico (p. 289) ; and New Mexico and Upper 
Oaufobnia, ceded by Mexico to the United States, at the close 
of their war with ^t power, for fifteen millions of dollars 
(p. 305). 

II. Government. — The government nnder the constitution 
has existed since 1798. There have been thirty-two Oongresses, 
each elected for two years. Since 1800, Oongress h^ held 
twelve extra sessions : three during the administration of Mr. 
Jefierson ; five during that of Mr. Madison ; two during that 
of Mr. Monroe; one during that of Mr. Van Buren; and one 
during that of Mr. Tyler. 

ni. Presidents. — There have been thirteen preadents, ten 
of whom have died. 

Born. Died. And. 

George Wadiington, Feb. 22, 1732. Deo. 14, 1799. 68. 

John Adams, Oct. 19, 1736. July 4, 1826. 91. 

Thomas Jefferson, Apr. 2, 1743. July 4, 1826. 88. 

James Madison, Mar. 5, 1751. June 28, 1836. 79. 

James Monroe, Apr. 2, 1759. July 4, 1831. 73. 

WiUiam H. Harrison, Feb. 9, 1772. Apr. 4, 1841. 68. 

Andrew Jadcson, Mar. 15, 1767. June 8, 1845. 78. 

John Quincy Adams, July 11, 1767. Feb. 23, 1848. 81. 

James K. Polk, Nov. 2, 1795. June 15, 1849. 54 

Zachary Taylor, Nov. 24, 1784. July 9, 1850. 66^ 

Martin Yan Buren, Dec 5, 1782. 

John Tyler, Mar. 29, 1790. 

MiDaid Slllmore, Jan. 7, 1800. 
27* 
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IV. Population. — 1. By the census of 1800, the popolft- 
tion of the United States was, in round numbers, five miUioDfl 
three hundred thousand; by the census of 1850, it exceeds 
twenty-three millions, or more than quadruple whftt it was in 
1800. 

2. The aborigines within the United States are supposed to be 
between four and five hundred thousand. Most of those who 
formerly resided in the States of Mississippi, Alahama, Florida, 
Georgia, and Tennessee, have been removed to lands west of tha 
States of Arkansas and Missouri. They have organized govern* 
ments of their own ; schools, academies, churches, &c. 

3. The immigration into the United States, fitmi other coun* 
tries, has been very great. From 1820 to 1840, about one 
million ; from 1840 to 1850, more than one million and a half. 

V. Personal Appearancs. — 1. The inhabitants of the Unit- 
ed States bear a strong resemblance to the inhabitants of the 
countries whence they originated. Time, however, has eflfocted 
some changes, as have different climates and different modes 
of living. In New England, the English blood greatly predom- 
inates. The people here have, generally, fiur complexions. 
They are also robust, and capable of enduring great hardships 
and &tigue. They are somewhat taller, and more slender in 
form, tlu^ the inhabitants of Gre^t Britain. 

2. In the Middle and Western States, those who partake of 
En^ish blood have a mmilar appearance. But there is a fiur 
greater mixture of races there than in New England. People 
of Dutch and German descent constitute no small part of the 
Middle States, particularly in New York and Pennsylvania. 
These, in person, strongly resemble the nations from which they 
have descended. This is true, also, of the Irish population, of 
whom great numbers have emigrated, within the last half-century, 
to these shores, and are scattered over all New England, and west 
of it There are, also, numbers of French, Swiss, and Swedes, 
with their characteristic differences of personal appearance. 

3. The citizens of the southern portion of the country who 
are of English descent — and these constitute a very large propor- 
tion — show the effects of a warmer climate, in the sallow com- 
plexion by which they are distinguished. The n^ro popula* 
tion, throughout the entire country, strongly resemble the nativeg 
of Afirica m form, features, and complexion, with some variety 
in respect to those in whom exists a mixture of blood. 

VL Character. — 1. Nearly the same may be said, reepeci- 
ing the character of the people of the United States, aa was said 
rejecting their personal appearanoe, as a whole, llkey diffar 
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■0 their ancestors did, with SEoh modifications as time and 
peculiar oircomstances have effected. They have no national 
character, as have the French, Germans, and other European 
nations. They are yet too mixed and various ; bat, when years 
shall have elapsed, — perhaps centuries, — and emigration shall 
have ceased, we may have a homogeneous people, and then 
a thoroughly national character. 

2. Yet Uiere are some general traits of character which we 
may here mention. 1. A great spirit of enterprise. 2. A 
large share of personal independence and resolution. 3. An 
enli^tened and cordial attachment to liberty, civil and religious. 
4. Great inquisitiveness, and a strong capacity for mechanical 
inventions and improvement. This is more particularly true of 
the people of New England. 5. A love of general intelligenoe. 
6. A marked r^ard to the dictates of humanity. This is shown 
in our laws r^arding the descent of property, provisbn for 
widows and orphans, the non-impressment of seamen, and the 
simplicity and mildness of our penal codes. 7. A tokrotion of 
all reli^ous secta. 

3. K we look at separate divisions of the country, the above 
characteristics mav, perhaps, be somewhat varied and extended. 
The enterprise of New England has bng been proverbial, as have 
been her general intelligence, morality and piety. No people 
enjoy greater means of mental culture and improvement. None 
are more inquisitive, shrewd, calculating, or economical. If not 
ardent and sangume, they are resolute and persevering. 

4. The morality and pietyof New England have been visible 
throughout their history. With much that is wrong, doubtless, 
the people, as a whole, are known for their general sobriety and 
decorum, their veneration for sacred things, their regard for 
the Sabbath, their respect for the ministry, their devout attend- 
ance upon religious worship, and the religious care and educa- 
tion of their children. 

5. In the Middle States, there is not much that is peculiar. 
The traits of the New Englander i^ppear, wherever New Eng- 
land has supplied the population. The people are active and 
enterprising in trade, conmieroe, agriculture, mechanic arts, edu- 
cation, morals and religion. The Dutch still exhilnt their 
regard for economy, neatness, and a plodding industry. In 
Pennsylvania, the Friends and Germans, — in Maryland, the 
Catholics, and so far as the Irish extend, — all have their pe- 
culiar views, habits, customs, and religious forms and ceremonies. 

6. The southern people are fond of society, and cultivate 
•ooial intercourse more than the citizens of the north, although 
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thej live madi leas oompaotlj. Their hoepiUlity is everywhera 
oelebratod ; and the more fredy their gaeet partakeB of thdr 
boonties, the more is he welcome. They are, doobtleBS, more 
haughty in their bearing ; bat none excel them in the courtesiee 
and proprietaes of life. " A planter,** it has been odd, '* woold 
be more iqpt to do what he would be sorry for, than what he 
would be ashamed of.** 

7. The inhahitante of the Western States have few pecoltari- 
ties. The pecmle bear strong resemblances to those of New 
England and toe Southern States, whence their population has 
been diiefly derived. In the northern portion, including par- 
ticularly Ohio, the New England diaract^ predominates. In 
the southern portioD, the southern character, more especially 
that of Virginia, prevails. Kentucky, the leading state of the 
great western valley, was settled principally fr^ Virginia; 
while Ohio, the leading state in the northern section, received 
ite early population finam New England. The character of the 
men of the Western States may be described, therefore, as a 
compound of the New England and Vir^nia character. A noUe 
parentage ; and most firmtful has it be^ in producing a genera- 
tion of men distinguished for a firmness, a love of me<&m, an 
independence, a patriotism, a geoerosity, unknown to people 
livinff in greater ease, and under established institutions. 

VII. I>KnB. — 1. At the opening of the present century, 
the £unilies of fiunna:a, and, indeed, of other classes, manufac- 
tured, to a great extent, their own garments. The hand-card 
and spinninff^wheel were in nearly every habitation. The good 
wife could £ow a large amount of yam, every spring, ready for 
the loom ; and no young lady was thought fit to be married, 
who had not fitted hersdf out with a fiur complement of linen 
fiibrioa, for the various uses of housekeeping, as well as for her 
own person. 

2. Under the reign of machinery, the family manufacture has 
been generallv superseded. Clothing has been wonderfolly 
cheapened, in general, the people of the United States are 
better clothed than the people of any other country. Indeed, it 
is not uncommon to see persons, — especially females, — in the 
common walks of life, and those in service, dressed in a style 
which, fifty years once, would have been considered extravagant 
in the more wealthy classes. 

3. The modes of dress do not vary greatly, in ike diffu«nt 
sections of the country. Those most preval^it are the French 
and English. London and Paris give law to &shion in Boston 
and New York, as well as to the inhabitants of those dtioe. Hie 
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Oemmitt of the Middle States yet wear broad hats and porpb 
breeches. In Philadelphia, ** there is still the drab bonnet, and 
the drab gown and the frill, and the neckerchief and apron to 
oorrespond." Here and there is yet to be seen the oooked hat, 
and the white-topped boots, and the light breeches ; bat they are 
worn by a raoe dP m&i &st disappearing from among ns, as are 
the men who once wore the capacious wig. 

Yin. DwELUMOS. — 1. The mode ofbuilding in the United 
States is accommodated very much to the external condition of 
the people. In all our new settlements, the first dwellings aro 
log or mud houses. M^ance, proportion, taste, are not con- 
smted. The first object is shelter; the next, comfort; and, as 
the lands are deared up, and the settlers become more thriving, 
the huts and hoyels give place to more substantial tenements. 
This, however, is the work of time. 

2. In the older portions of the country, thou^ the houses of 
the citizens are not distinguished for beauty and elegance, many 
of them, even in the country, are neat and handsome structures 
Individual habitations there are in nne and imposing situations, 
which add to the charms of our natural scenery. These resi- 
denoes of gentlemen — particularly merchants, proftssional men, 
head manu&cturers, and wealthy &rmers — are multiplying 
every day. In the vicinity of dties, they are becoming even 
numerous ; and indicate a great increase of taste, wealth and 
luxury, since the opening of the present century. 

3. The greater proj^rtion of good dwellings in the country 
are grouped together m villages, where, with their out-houses, 
and front and garden fences, they make a neat and pretty 
appearance. In&ed, no collection of houses in any country are 
haid to strike the eye with greater effect, .as objects of beauty, 
than many American villages, — particularly those in New Eng- 
land and the Middle States. 

4. In general, our dwellings are composed of less substantial 
materials than are used in European countries. In New Eng- 
land, the houses, m the country villages, are chiefly of wood. Ux 
the Middle States, there are still ancient houses of the Flemish 
model, tiled, with gables on the street, and huge weathercocks 
on the top, as described in our notes appended to the Period of 
Settlements. In Western New York, the villages are built in 
an exceedingly neat manner. They are of wood, painted white, 
with green blinds, and often verandas, as in New England. In 
Maryland and Pennsylvania are many stone houses and bams, 
the latter often of vast size. 

5. In the Southern States the manner of building is leai 
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subBtantial than in the Middle and Northern States. Few 
houses are of brick, and the low ooontry is without stone. Those 
inhabited by the planters have much uniformity. They are of 
one or two stories, and have a yeranda in firont and chimneys at 
the end, on the outside. The residences of the wealthy are often 
in good taste, and commodious. They are generally fdaoed at a 
considerable distance from the public roads. 

6. In the West, we occasionally see structures like those of 
the East. Some towns are built of brick ; but, except in the 
cities, there is little sood ardiitecture. The log house still 
abounds ; but this kind of habitation gradually diaippears, and 
habitations more like those of New En^and take their place. 

7. There is yet ample room for improyement in our archi- 
tecture. We do not compare with England, France, Germany, 
in the number or architectural taste of thdr magnificent struc- 
tures. Among the causes fi>r this, may be mentioned our recent 
origin, our want of means, and our rq)ublican simplicity. Still, 
oor cities exhilnt fine specimens of architectural beauty, both 
public and private ; and the taste far them, and the ability to 
create them, are &st inoreasinff . 

IX. Food. — 1. The peo^ of no country on the ^be are 
better, or so well fod, as the Americans. It is emphatically a 
land of plenty. In European oountries, starvation is not uncom- 
mon: in the United States, it is a rare event 

2. With some nations the culinary art has attuned to great 
perfection ; and, in the United States, a marked advance has been 
made, within a few years. The employment of European cooks 
is not unccmmion. The bills of fiure on the tables of many of 
our principal hotels, in New York, Boston, Baltimore, Cin- 
cinnati, — especially pn mat occasioDS, — would compare well 
with those in London, Paris, and other trans-atlantic cities. 
Our beef is said still to be inferior to the ** roast beef of old 
England ; " but it is a distmeticm, in some cases, it is believed, 
without a dififerenoe. 

3. The Americans generally eat fiist They are too busy 
otherwise to enjoy their meals. Even the dinner, which is the 
great meal of the day, and altogether so with the Englidi, and 
to which they give time, the Americans despatch often in a few 
minutes. Our breakfasts are much richer and more substantial 
than theirs. Our suppers are various. With some classes, it 
is a light concern : with the laboring classes, it often oonasts of 
the most substantial food. 

4. In New England, in the country towns, breakiast is usually 
it an early hour; often at sunrise, or before. In a fiffmer 
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bmilj, it ooDfflsts of ham, beef, sausages, pork, bread, batter, 
boiled or fried potatoes, pies, and coffee. 

5. The use of coffee in the momiDg, and often at night, is 
almost universal. At hotels and boarding-houses, there is often 
A greater variety of dishes. In cities, the usual bread is made 
of wheat flour ; on the other hand, in the country, until within 
a few years, the common bread was made of rye, or a mixture 
of rye and Indian com. Wheat, however, has been substi- 
tuted, to a great extent, especiaUy in manu^turing districts. 
Hasty pudding was formerly a &vorite dish, and most commonly 
prepared on niturday evening. It was eaten with mUk when 
warm, and fried when cooled. The Indian puddbg, also, was 
once a very favorite dish throughout New England. 

6. In the Middle States, the diet is much as in New Ens- 
land. More use, however, is made of the sweet potato, which is 
raised in New Jersey, and in states south of it. It is cooked 
variously, though it is generally preferred boiled or baked. 
Buckwheat is extenmvely used in the Middle States, though not 
peculiar to any one section. Hominy — coarse Indian meal — is 
much used. 

7. In the Southern States, the find differs considerably from 
what it is at the North. Garden vegetables are not extensively 
cultivated ; the Irish potato does not thrive ; the sweet potato 
abounds. Kioe, generally boiled, is a substitute for vegetables, 
and even for bread. Hominy is found at all tables. ^)e-cake, 
— the johnny-cake of New England, — and ashpone, — a coarse 
cake, baked under the ashes, — are in as common use as bread. 
Ham is a general article, and often found on the table three 
times a day. In Virginia, it is commonly, in the season, accom- 
panied by greens. In Louisiana, gumbo, a compound soup, is 
much used : in New Orleans, it is sold in the streets. 

8. In the Western States, the two great articles of food are 
bacon and Indian com. Fish abound in the rivers ; but they 
are coarse. Oame is plenty. Bice is used: it is commonly 
boiled hard, and eaten with gravy. Coffee is very common, as 
are maple and other sugars. In the western cities and larger 
towns, however, within a few years, nearly all the varieties and 
delicacies of living are to be found which exist in any part of 
the country. The facilities for rapid transportation have so 
increased, that, in a few days, the finest fish, oysters, lobsters of 
the east, and other delicacies, can be furnished at Buffalo, Cleve* 
land, and even Cincinnati, in the greatest perfection. 

X. Means of Intercommunication. — The &cilities fbi 
interoommunication, within the last half^^ntury, are, doubilese^ 
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fiir more valuable than all oUien, rince the oommeDoemeiit of 
the Christian era. In manj pofts of the ooontrj, ao sreal 
has been the change, that the nse of vehicleB, and partacmarlj 
riding on horsebMsk, for the purpose of extended joumeys* 
18 almost unkno¥m. Eyoi the era of turnpikes has gona 
by. Common roads are greatly neglected. In some of the 
interior portions of the country, Uie stage-coach eoes lumbering 
along ; but a few years hence, and even that will be as uncom- 
mon as it once was frequent. The joyous post-h(Mii will be 
heard among the hUls no more. Other modes of conyeyance are 
taking the jpaoe of the old and social modes. Some of these we 
proceed to specify. 

1. Canals. — 1. Few canals existed in the United States 
pnoT to 1800. Their number is not destined to increase. Diey 
will be superseded, for traveUmg purposes, by railroads, whi(^ 
are not exposed to long or serious interruption, on the occur- 
rence of winter. The last half-oentury may, therefoe, be 
regarded as the era of canals in the United States. 

2. The Erie Canal, which is three hundred and sixty-three 
miles in extent, was first opened in 1825. Except one in China, 
it is the longest in the world. It oonnecta Hudson's river and 
Lake Erie. New York has more miles (^ canals than any other 
state in the Union, and they produce a larger income. The 
great promoter o£ this canal system in New York — thou^ not 
S&e projeot(»r — was the late (Sstinguished De Witt Clinton. It 
was, doubtless, mainly owing to his enterprise and perseverance, 
that the above great work was ultimately completed. 

8. The Ohio Canal is the next longest in the United States, 
being three hundred and nine miles bng, and connects Lake Erie 
and Ohio. It was opened in 1832. Comparatively few canals 
have been constructed, nnce 1830. In one respect, the canal 
has the advantage of the railroad ; — heavy freight can be con- 
veyed through me interior of a country, at a less cost, though at 
less speed. Those already constructed will be likely to bo 
employed, for oertam descnptions of goods, in preference to rail- 
roads. 

2. Steam Navioation. — 1. Since the commencement of the 
century, a most remarkable change has taken place in the navi • 
gation of rivers, lakes, and even die ocean, by means of boats and 
packets propelled by steam. 

2. The first successful efibrt by this mode was a trip fixm 
New York to Albany, one hundred and fifty miles, in August} 
1807, in thirty-two hours, by Eobert Fulton. His return was 
■ooomplished in thirty hours, or at the rate of five miles per 
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boor. FultondiedinlSlS, at tbeageoffifly. Soon after hk 
death, boats attained the speed of nine miles per hour ; now, firom 
fifteen to twenty. 

8. The first steamboat that run upon the western waters 
was boilt at Pittsbnix* in 1811. In 1817, a boat asoended 
from New Orleans to Lodsville, one thousand two hundred and 
■eventy-fiye miles, in twenty-five days. In 1827, the same 
distance was aooomplished in eight da^ and two hours. Western 
oommeroe has been revolutionized. The number of boats on the 
Mississipin and its tributaries, in 1818, was twenty-three; in 
1848, ene thousand three hundred. 

4. For years after the experiment had succeeded in regard to 
river steam navigation, it was still a problem whether the ocean 
could be safely navigated by the same means. The me of the 
boat, the weight of the machinery, the quantity of ^el required 
finr the voya^, were thought insuperaUe objections ; and, in 
addition to bemg too hazardous, any sudi project, it was thought, 
would prove unprofitable. Bat the experiment has shown a 
wklely di£Eerent result 

5. The first steam-propelled vessel that crossed the Atlantic 
was American built, and called the Savannah. She was three 
hundred and eighty tons. She sailed first to Savannah, in 1819, 
from New York, and thence directiy to Liverpool, where she 
arrived after a passage of eighteen days, seven of which she used 
steam. When first seen on the other side, she was supposed to 
be a ship on fire. From Liverpool she proceeded to Copenhagen, 
and thence to St. Petersburg. On her return to Savannah, she 
was divested of her steam apparatus, and used as a packet 
between Savannah and New York. 

6. Two ocean steamers left, the one from Cork, April 
4th, 1888, and the other from Bristol, the 8th of the same 
month, for New York. These were the Sirius and the Qreat 
Western. Both arrived on the 28d. This event formed a new 
era in navigation. From this time, steam packets have continued 
to run between New York and I^verpool. In 1840, the British 
and North American line, commonly called the Cunard line, was 
established. Subsequentiy, the celebrated line between New 
York and Liverpool, usually called the Collins line, has com- 
menced running. And, still later, lines have been established 
between New York and Bremen, Havre, Chagros, and several 
other places. 

7. In 1620, the Mayflower, which brought the Pikrim 
Fathers to the shores of New England, was sixty-five days m 
^eomiOlriuBg the ^^ to Pl,UK>«th: the «««. Bte^ 
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Dflen aooomplish tbe same voyage in a littJe more than ton days. 
In short, England is brought as near the United States as New 
York and Boston were, a century ago. 

3. Kailroads. — 1. The first railroad ever constmcted in the 
United States was one, four miles in length, for the purpose of 
conveying granite from Qmncy, in Massachusetts, to navigable 
water on the Neponset river. It was finished in 1827. Horse- 
power only was employed. Steam-power was first used in 1888, 
on the Mohawk and Hudson Railroad. 

2. The average cost of the railroads in the United States is 
about thirty^two thousand dollars per mile. In England, the 
cost is fiir higher ; but railroads there are not as much superior 
to ours as the difference in the cost might seem to indicate. 

8. The extreme speed of the fiistest trains in England is said 
to be seventy-five miles per hour: in the United States, the 
greatest speed is less than fifty. According to the experiments 
of Dr. Hutton, the velocity of a cannon-ball is three hundred 
miles — only four times greater than the extreme speed attained 
in England, and six times greater than that attained in the 
United States. 

4. At the close of 1849, there were in operation eight thou* 
sand seven hundred and ninety-seven miles of railroad, at an 
aggregate cost of two hundred and eighty-«ix million five hun- 
dred thousand dollars. The number of passengers transported 
in 1850, on the various railroads, was sixty nmlions, or about 
one hundred and sixty thousand per day. Boston is connected 
with Ogdensburg, on the St. Lawrence, a distance of some four 
hundred miles ; and by Albany, with Lake Erie, at Bufialo, a 
distance of five hundred and twenty-five miles. New York is 
connected with Lake Erie at Dunkirk, and will soon be connected 
with Montreal, and, at no distant day, with New Orleans, by the 
way of Charleston and Savannah, or other routes. 

5. A magnificent project has, within a few years, been pro- 
posed by Mr. Whitney, a wealthy and enterprising gentleman 
of New York, for constructing a road &om Lake Michigan to 
Columbia river, on the Pacific ; and, still later, a Mr. D^rand 
has proposed the plan of a railroad from St. Louis to San Fran- 
cisco, California. While these great projects are maturing, — 
one of which will, probably, in time, be accomplished, — a rail- 
road is in actual process of construction across the Isthmus from 
Chagres to the Pacific, the estimated cost of which is one million 
of dollars. 

4. ELECTRo-MAONFnc Telbqraph. — 1. Prior to the inven- 
tion of the electro-magnetie telegraph, the best mode of conveying 
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mtelligence by signals was the system of Colonel Paisley, of 
France, adopted in 1822. Signal stations were placed from 
three to five miles apart, each of which was visible to the two 
nearest to it. It ooi:dd ba used, however, only by daylight. It 
was used between Paris and Brest, a distance of three hundred 
and twenty-five miles. But the progress of communication was 
slow ; a sentence of ten words requiring a half-hour for trans- 
mission, and the employment of eighty men at the difierent signal 
stations. This line cost the French government annually more 
than two hundred thousand dollars. 

2. In 1832, Prof. Samuel F. B. Morse, while on a voyage 
from Europe to the United States, had his attention directed to a 
remark of Franklin ; namely, that, inasmuch as the electric fluid 
passes instantaneously upon wires of any length, it might be 
made the means of conveying information. TUs led to the oon- 
struction of the electro-magnetio telegraph. 

3. In 1848, Congress made an appropriation of thirty thou- 
sand dollars to test the practicability of Mr. Morse's discovery. 
Posts were first set up between Washington and Baltimore, a 
distance of fi>rty miles ; and the telegraph put in successful 
operation between those two cities. There are now (1852) more 
than fifteen thousand miles of tel^raph in the United States, 
worked under Professor Morse's patent. 

4. There are three rival tel^raphs in the United States, 
— the inventors of each of which have secured patent rights, — 
Morse's, Bain's, and House's. Morse's is, as yet, more exten- 
sively used ; but House's is an ele^t invention, — all commu- 
nications being printed in small-capitals, — and, when working at 
tiie maximum rate, can transmit three thousand words in an 
hour. Morse's system is m extensive operation on the continent 
of Europe. 

5. It may be stated, in evidence of the rapidity with which 
communications are made by means of this invention, that Presi- 
dent Polk's last message, in December, 1848, was telegraphed 
to St. Louis, and other western cities ; the paper on which the 
signs were written was seven thousand two hundred feet in 
length. More recently, a communication was transmitted 
directly from New York to New Orleans, and an answer re- 
turned, in the space of five minutes, — making a distance of nearly 
three thousand miles. 

6. The cost, in England, of erecting tel^raphs, is about seven 
hundred and fifty dollars per mile ; in the United States, only one- 
fifth of that sum, or one hundred and fifty dollars. The cost of 
messages in the fi)ntt6r is from ei g^t to sixteen cents per word ; 
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In America, the cost is only ftom two to ten oents a wwd. 
(This maximum rate pajs for the transmiasion of meaBagea firom 
New York to New Orleans. 

5. PosT^FFiCB. — 1. In the early history of the country, 
firequent communications between the new settlements was diffi« 
suit. Special messengers were employed in caMs of necessity. 
A angle &ct will serve to show at what trouble and expense 
intercommunication was had. On the 10th of December, 1672, 
Governor Lovelace, of the colony of New York, issued his 
formal proclamation, that, on the first of January foUowing, a 
" sworn " messenger, or post, would start from New York city 
for Boston, and accomplish the journey there and back, within 
the month. Persons, therefore, who had letters, or *^ small 
portable goods," for Hartford or Boston, must lodge them at the 
secretary's office by a given day. The poet was to be paid before 
the " bagg bee seald up." And all this " was for the more 
Bpo&ij Intelligence and Diipatch of Affiiyres." 

2. What a change has been efiected in relation to the trans- 
mission of letters, newspapers, and periodicals ! Now, several 
mails are despatched, by various routes, each way, and every day. 
between these two important points. In 1800, there were nine 
hundred post-offices; now, 1852, about twenty thousand. In 
1 800, there were twenty thousand miles of post-routes ; now, one 
hundred and ninety-six thousand, and the amount of transporta- 
tion fifly-three millions of miles. In 1800, the income was 
nearly three hundred thousand dollars; in 1851, more than six 
millions. 

3. In 1800, ihe rates of postage were eight cents, ten cents, 
twelve and a half, seventeen, and twenty-five, — according to 
the distance ; in 1852, three cents for each half-ounce letter for 
all distances under three thousand miles, and six cents for all 
over. Letters transmitted are yearly multiplying, by millions 
on millions. 

6. Newspapers. — More than eighty years elapsed from the 
landing of the Pilgrims, in 1620, before a newspaper was estab- 
lished in America. It was called " The Boston Weekly News- 
Letter." Its circulation was exceedingly limited. In 1800, 
the number of newspapers had increased to two hundred. In 
1850, the newspapers and periodicals had reached the number 
of two thousand eight hundred ; of which the annual number 
of copies printed was four hundred and twenty-two millions. 
No people on the globe are so well supplied with reading of this 
kind as ^ people of the United States. The first religious 
aewi^per ever published in the United States was the B^too 
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Baoorder. It appeared at Bostcm in January, 1816. The 
ieoottd WB8 the Beligioiis InteUiflenoer, at New HaTen, June, 
1816. 

XI. Intxntioms — Abt8 — MANuiACTUBn. — 1. No people 
tm the globe are more distingaished for their inyentive gemiu 
than the AmerioanB. To the contrivance and perfectbn <^ all 
kinds of madiinerj they have been compelled, in order to oxn- 
pete with the mann&otnres of those coontries where labor is 
dieap. In addition to this, annual fidrs and industrial exhibi- 
tions, especially where rewards haye been offered, have stimu- 
lated the ezerdseof medianioal skill, and led to numerous useful 
and iiutenioos inventbns. 

^ 2. ^epatentKxflioe of Ihe United States was opened in 1789: 
since which era, the patents in Massachusetts have been one to 
every three hundred and ninety-four of its inhalutanta; in 
Oonnecticut, one to two hundred and ^ghty-five; while in 
South Carolina, but one to four thousand seven hundred and 
thirty-three; and in (Georgia, but one to ten thousand seven 
hundml and six, — fiicts which show how much more fiivorable 
the pursuits of the North have been to the development of enters 
prise and genius than the South. The whde numbor of patents 
issued witmn the last half-century may be estimated at sixteen 
thonnnd; and it is interesting to know, that the matest num- 
ber of any particular dass rekte, according to Dr. Baird, to 
agriculture, and the smallest number relate to war. 

8. Perhaps the three most important inventions of the last 
half-century are those of Whitney, Fulton, and Morse. The 
ootton-cn, the invention of the first-named, was patented in 
1798 ; out it remained for the present centuir to develop its 
immensfl benefits. Mr. Whitney died at New Haven', in 1825. 
Before the cotton-gin came into use, not more than one thousand 
bales of cotton were annually diipped to England. Now, the 
annual product exceeds two millions of bales, ^ which a consid-i 
erable part finds a market abroad. Of the inventions of Fulton 
and Morse we have spoken in another place. 

4. The use of steam-power for printing belongs to the present 
century, and has greatly aided in the multiplication of news- 
papers, pamphlets, and book& Until wiUiin a fow years, the 
only inrinting-press was the hand-press, which gave two hundred 
■aa ^y or tluree hundred impressions an hour. The most cel- 
ebrated press of modem times is one recently invented by 
Mr. Hoe, of New York, which prints from cylinders at the rate 
•f twdve thousand, and even, it is alleged, twenty thousand 
28* 
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per hour. Sheets fiv books, however, aie printed less zmpidl j, 
m the impreanoDB require to be more perfect than for news* 
papers. 

5. Anterior to the BerolaticMi, the oolonies were not permit- 
ted to mann&otiire, even for themsdves ; the object of Eng- 
land being to keep them in a state of dependence. Even Lord 
Chatham, the fnead. of American liberty, said that thej should 
not be allowed to manofoctore a hob-nail. Dnring the Rev- 
olutionary straggle, the people were in no condition to torn 
their thoughts to manu^tures ; and, indeed, it is only dnce the 
commencement of the present century, that the genius of the 
people has had full scope. But, since that era, manufoctures 
have been multiplied to an extent, and in a variety, difficult to 
roalixe. We cannot even name them. 

6. Yet, it may be mentioned, that the power-loom, for weav- 
ing' cotton fobrics, was first introduced at Waltham, in 1815. 
The jenny, and the broad loom, for weaving woollens, at Pitts- 
field, in 1807. The discovery of the application of India rubber 
to cloth, by which it is rendered impervious to water, was first 
announced by Dr. Comstock, of Hartford, in 1828. It is now 
used to a great extent in that form, and for numerous other pur^ 
poses. 

7. Another important discovery belongs to the latter part of 
the last half-century. It was ascertain^ that the inhaling of 
the vapor of ether would produce insensibility to such a degree, 
that a person under its efiecta might be subjected to the most diffi- 
cult surgical operation without experiencing the least degree of 
pain. A controversy, as to the honor of the discovery, has arisen 
between Drs. Jackson and Morton, of Boston, and Dr. Wells, of 
Hartford ; bat it is not within the scope of this work to decide 
the merits of it* ^ 

8. The respiration of sulj^uric et^er, since its first applicaticm 
as above, or of chloroform, another substance used for a similar 
purpose, has been resorted to in thousands of cases ; and during 
the insen^bility which succeeds, operations otherwise past en- 
durance have been safely performed. This, doubtless, is one of 
the most remarkable alleviating discoveries of the age. It 
should be observed here, however, that ether is now greaUy pre- 
ferred to chloroform. The latter puts tlie patient into the power 
of the operator ; ether, on the contrary, while it renders the 

* The Erenoh Aoademj conferred rewuds of merit on Memt. Jaekioa 
and Wells. In 1848, Uie American Congress ftwvded to Mortoo the hoBOV 
iCttodiseoTeiy. Bee Davis* «< Half ^sentniy,** p. 296. 
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patient inseDsible to pain, leaves him a free agent, haying the 
power of choice. 

9. In this connection, it may be observed that no arts have 
made greater progress than engraving, sculpture, and painting. 
The names of Greenoush, Powers, Brown and Crawford, as sculp- 
tors, are familiar to tne lovers of art, and will ever be held in 
remembrance. 

10. Several eminent painters, says Dr. Davis, have flour- 
ished and departed, during the last half-centurj. Among them, 
we may mention Benjamin West, who, though he spent the most 
of his life in England, was American bom. He died in 1820, 
aged eighty. Washington Allston, a painter of great merit, 
especially in Scripture subjects, was a native of South Caro- 
lina. He died at Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1842, at the age 
of sixty. To these we may add the names of Trumbull, Inman, 
Stuart, Cole, all of whom will be long remembered, as artists of 
superior attainments. 

XII. Agbicultubb. — 1. A new era has recently conunenced 
in relation to agriculture, which, as a science and an art, is 
receiving that d^ree of attention which its importance demands. 
It is b^'uming to be regarded, as it should be, not only as the 
basis of population and subsistence, but as the parent of individ- 
ual and national opulence. The states most devoted to planting 
and &rming, or whose products are chiefly agricultiural, are 
the Southern and Western. All the New England and Mid- 
dle States, as also Ohio, are very considerably manu&cturers, 
and the most of them have a large commercial and navigation 
interest, — causes which operate to draw away hands from agri- 
culture. The proportion of the inhabitants of the United States 
devoted to agricultural pursuits is large, probably exceeding 
one-fifth of the whole population; or, excluding children and 
females, about two-thirds of all the males over ten years of age. 

2. Great attention has been paid, within a few years, to agri- 
cultural chemistry, by which the nature of soils and the constitu- 
ents of plants have been developed. The value of difierent kinds 
of manures has also been determined. Two individuals have done 
the agricultural world vast good, by their experiments : namely, 
Davy and Liebiff. Similar investigations have also recently been 
made by Boursingault and Payen, in France ; Malda, in Hol« 
land ; and Johnston, Kane, and Anderson, in England. 

3. Almost every European country has its established school 
of instruction in scientific and practit^ agriculture. New York 
and Massachusetts have under consideration plans for efficient 
agricultural institutions, to be supported by the state. A fisw 
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of oar ooUeges have profesMirshipB of agricaltnre already estab* 
liflhed. 

XIII. Tbadb and Commxbcx. — I. The oommeroe of the 
United States, during the last half-oentory, has expanded to an 
imtnftnaft extoot, and is still yearly increaang, with the pro- 
ffresB of population, and the still increasing spirit of enterprise. 
It consists, principally, in Uie exchange of agricnltoral produce^ 
and, within a few years, of mannfkctored articles, for the manu- 
&ctares of other parts of the world, and the productions c^ the 
tropical dimates. The principal articles of domesUc produce 
exported are cotton, wheat, flour, biscuit, tobacoo, lumber, rice, 
pot and pearl ashes, Indian com and meal, dried and pickled 
fish, beef, rye, pork, &c. 

2. Of these exports, New En^and and New York are the 
great carriers. To them belong nearly two-thirds of all the 
shipping of the United States, liie states south of the Potomac 
own only about one-eighth part Our staple articles are princi- 
pally the growth of the Soudiem and Western States ; and are 
carried coastwise from the Southern to the Middle States, whence 
they are sent to foreign countries, almost entirely in ships owned 
hj northern merdiants, and nayi^ted by northern seamen. 
Within a few years, cotton, in considerable quantities, has be^ 
shipped directly from New Orleans, and some few other ports. 
This mode of transportation is on the increase. The exports 
fit»n the United States are sent to yarious countries ; but the 
British dominions always reoeiye the largest portion of our 
domestic produce, particularly cotton. The Spanish, Portu- 
guese, and French dominions haye usually receiyed the mosti 
next to the British. 

8. The goods recdyed in return for exports are, generally, 
the manu&ctures of those countries to which the exports are 
carried. From Great Britain are imported yast quantities of 
woollen and cotton goods, and manufiustures of iron, steel, brasSy 
copper, gbss, earthen ware, silk, &o. France frumishes a large 
amount of silk goods, and fiincy articles. From China, we 
receiye tea and silk ; from Russia, iron and hemp. Coffee comes 
frx>m the cokmies of the European powers in America and the 
East Indies ; sugar, from the East and West Indies ; rum, from 
the British and Danish West Indies. Wines are, principally^ 
fitnn France, Spain, Portugal, Madeira, and the Canary Isles ; 
brandy, from France, Spain, Italy, &c. 

4. Since the acquisition of Oalifomia, large amounts of gold 
haye been imported into the country; which, howeyer, afW 
haying been oomed, haye gone abroad to pay the balance of txada 
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tf flftinst nfi ; which, at least, in respect to Great Britain, is, and 
ahrajs has been, against us. 

5. Within the half-century, a new trade has sprung up, of 
which some account belongs to this place, — the ice trade. The 
first shipment of ice was made in 1805, by Frederick Tudor, of 
Boston, of one hundred and thirty tons, to Martinique, a West 
India Isknd. He lost four thousand five hundrea dollars by 
the experiment. In 1815, he made profitable shipments to 
Havana. In 1883, he made his first shipment of ice to the East 
Indies. 

6. Within a few years the shipments of ice have greatly 
increased. In 1847, the amount shipped from Boston to south- 
em ports was fifty-one thousand ei^t hundred and eighty-seven 
tons ; to fordgn ports, twenty-two thousand five hundred and 
ninety-one; total, 8eventv-fi)ur thousand four hundred and 
seventy eight, requiring three hundred and fifty-three vessels, 
and yielding five nundred and seven thousand six hundred and 
fifty-one dollars. The ice is taken from ponds in the vicinity of 
Boston. It is packed in saw-dust, of which, in 1847, tnere 
were used four thousand six hundred cords, from Maine, costing 
two dollars and fifty cents per cord. 

7. The price in Havana is six and a quarter cents per pound, 
or one hundred and twenty-five dollars per ton ; in Calcutta, it 
has receded from six cents to two and a half; at New Orleans, 
sometimes from three cents to half a cent ; and the amount 
used at this last place is twenty-ei^t thousand tons, annually. 

XIY . Education. — 1. Attention to the education of chil- 
dren and youth vras coeval with the setDement of the country, 
as we have had occasion to show, pejge 126. But, within the 
present century, the subject has received still greater attention, 
and the principle is being adopted, throughout the country, of 
having common or public schools support^ by state provision.^ 

2. Infimt schools, Lancasterian and manual labor schools, once 
popular, have ^neridly ceased to be patronized. Female semi- 
naries, of a high order, are becomingoommon. Of Normal 
schools, Massachusetts has three, — at West Newton, Westfield, 
and Bri dgewater ; Connecticut one, — at New Britain, estab - 

*SeTenl states hare ftmds, — some, large ftmds,—- for the support of 
oommon schools, nunelj : MaoaohaseUs, Oonneotiout, Maine (small). New 
York, Kew Jersej, Ohio, Mfebigan, Kentaokj, and Wisoonsin Vermont, 
Kew Hampshire and Rhode Island, depend upon taxation. PennsylTania 
nakee an annual appropriation. Virginia, Delaware, the Ouolinas, and 
almost all the other conthem States, have no school sjstem, bat do more oi 
ls« for the ednoatkm of the poor. 
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Ushed 1850 ; bat the largest in the United States is at Albany, 
established in 1844. 

3. CoLLBGES. — At the opening of the present oentorj, the 
colleges of the United States were twenty-five ; now, one hun- 
dred and twenty. Those who have the most extensive or valu* 
able libraries are Harvard, Yale, New Jersey, and the Univer* 
Mty of Virginia, The advance in the preliminary studies, before 
entering college, has been great witlun a few years ; and the 
system of studies pursued is fiu* more complete. 

4. Of theoloffi(»l institutions, there are forty-two; lawschoolsy 
twelve ; medicd schools, thirty-seven. The United States sup- 
ports two schools. The Military Academy, at West Point, was 
established there in 1802, but went into operation in 1794; it 
was projected by Gen. Knox. It costs the United States one hun- 
dred and fitly thousand doHars per annum. The Naval Academy^ 
founded, in 1842, at Annapolis, costs, per annum, nearly thirty 
thousand dollars. 

XV. Charitabli Educational Institutions. — 1. These 
are numerous; and nearly aU have had their origin in the 
present century, — at least, in the United States. We can do 
little more than name them. At the head of these we place 
Sabbath-schools. The founder of these was Robert Baikes, of 
Oloucestor, England. The first school of the kind he ccnnmenced 
in his native town, in 1781. B^es died in 1811, aged seventy- 
six. 

2. A similar school, it is said, was gathered in Philadelphia, 
in 1791 ; but it was not until the present century commenced 
that these schoob began to be extensively organized. The first 
is said to have been collected by two young ladies, in Beverly, 
Ma£isachusetts, in 1 810. Now, Uiey exist in all parts of the land ; 
and are, doubtless, the means of good which no one can estimate. 

8. Institutions for Dkaf Mutes. — The first institution of 
this kind was opened at Hartford, Connecticut, April 15, 1817. 
It is called the " American Asylum." It had its origin in the 
efibrta of Dr. Mason Coggawell, of Hartford, who, having a 
daughter deaf and dumb, employed the late Bev. Thomas H. 
Grallaudet to instruct her. Subsequently, Mr. 6. was employed 
by a number of gentlemen to proceed to Europe, and qualify 
himself for the superintendence of an institution for the 'benefit 
of deaf mutes in this country. After spending some time in 
Europe, with the above object in view, — espcwially in Paris, 
with the Abb^ Sicard, — Mr. 6. returned, and, soon after, the 
" American Asylum " went into operation. Similar institatiooi 
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have ance been eetabMied in the United States, to ilie number 
of eleven.* 

4. Institutionb tor the Bund. — There are three already 
established in the country. The first, called the " New England 
Institution for the Blind," was incorporated in 1829. A course 
of instruction was begun by Dr. S. G. Howe, the superintendent, 
afler having visited Europe, in 1832. In 1834, the institution 
was presented with a font of types, adiwted to printing with raised 
characters, by citizens of New Bedford and Nantucl^t.t 

5. Lunatic Asylums. — The oldest institutions, exclusively 
for the insane, in the United States, — excepting, perhaps, one 
at Williamsburg, Virginia, in 1773, — are the Maryland Asylum, 
founded in 1816, ana the Friends' Asylum, at Frankford, seven 
miles from Philadelphia, established in 1817. The number now 
exceeds twenty. To tiie establishment of insane institutions, 
Miss D. L. Dix, a native of Boston, has greatly contributed, by 
visiting le^slatures of different states, and presenting &cts bear- 
ing upon Uie condition of this suffering portion of tlie community, 
and pleadmg for their relief. 

6. Instruction ov Idiots. — This has been commenced in 
Massachusetts, in which state alone t^e number of idiots exceeds 
one thousand two hundred ; and the experiment t^us far made 
has produced the conviction, in the minds of those interested in 
the subject, that they are " capable of improvement, and can be 
raised, from a state of low d^radation, to a higher condition." 

XVI. Remgion. — 1. The principal rcJi^ous denomina- 
tions in the United States are, — and in the order of their num- 
bers, — Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, 

* « The most remarkable pnpil in any of these asylums,'* says Dr. Dayis, 
« b Julia Braoe, of Hartford, Conneoticat, Asylum. She was bom January, 
1807. When four years old, she had the typhus ferer, and, on the twenty- 
fourth day, lost her sight and hearing, which she has never reoorered. She 
eontinued to talk for a while, and did not lose her speech entirely for a 
year. The word she continued to articulate longer than any other was 
MOTHBB. She is still a resident of the asylum, where she has remained since 
1821. When nine years old, she learned to sew and knit.'* 

t The same writer quoted abore says : ** The most remarkable pnpil, in 
any of the asylums of the blind, is Laura Bridgman, who, like Julia Brace, 
Is deaf, dumb, and blind ; and, indeed, no sense is perfect, except that of 
touch ; and yet she is vaaAe the recipient of knowledge. She was bom in 
Hanover, N. H., in 1829. She was so puny and feeble, until she was a year 
and a half old, that her pajrents hardly expected to raise her. When two 
years did, she had a fit of sickness, durmg which she lost both her sight and 
hearing, and by which the sense of taste and smell were much impain^. Her 
propeiwity to imitate was very strong, and she learned much of the thinei 
•bout her. In 1837, she was placed under the instraction of Dr. Howe, hi 
the Parkins Institution for the Blind, where she has continued ever since.** 
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and EpiBOopaliaiiB. Bendes these, Uie TJniUuriaDS, UniversaliBli^ 
GatholicB, and Dutch Reformed, have numerous congregations. 

2. It IB not to be disguised that much irreligbn and vice pre- 
vail, and that a spirit (n infidelity exists, though in a fbrm more 
conoealed than formerly, and under more decent names. Nor 
does it become us to deny, that, in a time of so much reli^ous 
action and rdi^ous news, by which attention is occupied, there 
is danger of a superficial acquaintance with the doctrines of the 
Bible, among the mass of professors. Yet, whatever may be the 
danger from this source, we are persuaded that such exertions 
are altogether congenial with the precepts of the CUwpel, and will, 
in the end, produce a vastly counterbalancing good. The exi- 
gencies of the church, and of the times, require precisely such a 
KHrit of benevolent enterpriae, to be increased, we trast. witk 
M growth of the patioD. 
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CONSTITUTION 

or ram 
UNITED STATES OP AMERICA; 

Fraxsd hj A oonTontion of delegates, of whkdi Washington was the pves* 
ident, whkh met at Philadelidiia, from the States of New Hair^Mthiie, Mas* 
saohnsetts, Chmneotioat, New York, New Jersey, Pennitylvani% Delaware, 
Maijland, Virginia^ North Oarolhus South OaroUna and Qeorgia; and 
adopted 17th Beptember, 1787. 



PREAMBLK 

We, the people of the United States, in order to form a men OkjMto. 
perfeot miion, establish jnstioe, insure domestio tranqnillitj, pro- 
Tide £[» the oommon defenoe, promote Uie general welflure, and 
secure the Uessings of liberty to onrselres ud our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Oonstitntion for the United States of 
America. 

ABTIGLB I. 

SBOnOM I. 

1. All legislatire powers herein granted diall be Tested In a UgUatkw 
Congress of the United States, whioh shall oonsist of a Senate and P«v«n- 
House of BepresentatiTes. 

BBonoH n. 

1. The House of BepresentatiTes shall be oomposed of members Hmu* •/ 
ehosen oTory seoond year, by the people of the seTeral states; and '* 
the electors in each state shall have the qualifioations requisite for 
electors of the most numerous branch of the state legislature. 

2. No person shall be a representatlTe who shall not haTO at- Q w > it i«>>. 
tained to the sge of twenty-fiTe years, and been seren years a dt- *^ "^ 
iien of the United States, and who shall not, when elected, be an 
inhabitant of that state in which he shall be chosen. 

3. BepresentatiTes and direct taxes shall be apportioned among ^ {jj"** *!? 
the scTcral states which may be included within Uiis Union, accord- npT 
ing to their respeotiTO numbers, which shall be determinod by 
adding to the whole number of free persons, including those bound 

to service for a term of years, and excluding Indians not taxed, 
three-fifths of all other persons. The actual enumeration shall be 
ttiade within three years after the first meeting of the Gongrev of 
29 
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the United States, and within erorj euheeqnent term of ten J^ma, 
in SQch manner fna tbey shall by law direct. The number of repre- 
sentatives shall not exceed one fur every thirty thousand, but each 
state shall have at least one representative ; and until such enumer- 
ation shall be made, the State of New Hampshire shall be entitled 
to choose three ; MagtackuMHU^ eight ; Rhode Island and Provi" 
dence Plantations, one ; Cormecticutf five ; New York^ six ; Neu 
Jersey, four ; Pennsylvania, eight ; Delaware, one ; Maryland, 
six ; Virginia, ten ; North Carolina, five ; Sovth Carolina, five ; 
and Georgia, three. 
fMuieiaa. ^* When vacancies happen in the representation from any state, 
how iumL the executive authority thereof shall issue writs of eleotioa to iUl 

up such vacancies. 
■iM«ii«T, 5. The House of Reporeeentfttives shall choose their speaker and 

^^^ *?* other officers, and shall have the sole power of impeachment. 

SKcnoif in. 
N«. of Ma. 1. The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two 
*^ rack senators from each state, chosen by the legislature thereof, for six 

years; and each senator shall have one vote. 
CiMtite*. 2 Immediately alter they shall be assembled hi oonsequenoo 
^•'*»* of the first election, they shaU be divided, as equally as maybe, 
into thxee classes. The seats of the senators of the first class shall 
be vacated hi Uie expiration of the second year ; of the second 
class, at the expiration of the fourth year; and of the third class, 
at the expiration of the sixth year, so that one-third may be chosen 
every second year; and if vacancies happen, by resignation or 
otherwise, during Uie recess of the legislature of any state, the 
executive thereof may nmke temporary appointments until the 
next meeting of the legislature, which ihall then fin such vaoan« 
des. 
3. No person shall be a senator who shall not have attained to 
laef MB. ^^ ^^ ^1^ thirty years, and been nine years a citizen of the United 
States; and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that 
state for which he shall be chosen. 
, 4. The Vice-president of the United States shall be President of 
B,^ the Senate ; but shall have no vote, unless they be equally divided. 

6. The Senate shall choose their other officers, and also a presi« 
dent pro tempore, in the absence of the vioe-preddent, or when he 
■hall exercise the office of President of the United States, 
■•aau • 6. The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeach* 
uSa of iM^ ments. When sitting for that purpose, they shall be on oath or 
pMcbnMDU. affirmation. When the President of the United States is tried, the 
chief justice shall preside; and no person shall be convicted with- 
out the ooncurrence of two-thirds of the members present. 
j«lfnMntia 7. Judgment, in case of impeachment, shall not extend fhrUier 
JJJJ^ •**• than to removal from office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy 
any office of honor, trust or profit, under the United States ; but 
tiie party con\icted shall, nevertheless, be liable and subject U> 
indictment, trial, judgment, and punishment, according to law. 

SECTION nr. 
of 1. The times, places, and manner of holding elections for senator! 
*^ ^' and representatives, shall be prescribed in each state by the legis* 
lature thereof ; but the Congress may, at any time, by law, make 
or alter such regulations, except as to the places of choosing sen 
ators. 
3. The Gongren shall anemble at least once in every year; and 
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twh meeting shall be on iha flnt Monday in December, imlefi 
they shall by law appoint a different day. 

BBCnOH T. 

1.' Each house shall be the jodge of the elections, returns, and Oiguiin. 
qualifications of its own members ; and a majority of each shall |*g!^^ ^^<^ 
eonstitate a qnorom to do budnees; bat a smaUer nomber may ^^ 
adjoom from day to day, and may be aathorised to compel the 
attendance of absent memlwrs, in such manner and under sneh 
penalties as each house may proTide. 

2. Each house may determine the rules of its proceedings, pun- RuIm of 
ish its members for <Usorderly beEaTior, and, with the concurrence pn>c«cdiiif . 
of two> thirds, expel a member. 

3. Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and firom joumai of 
time to time publish the same, excepting such parts as may in Coagrtm, 
their judgment require secrecy ; and the yeas and nays of the 
members of either house, on any question, shall, at the desire of 
one-fifth of those present, be entered on the journal. 

4. Neither house, during the session of Congress, shall, without Ad\tmn- 
the consent of the other, adjourn for more than thiee days, nor to gj^f*^ ^ *' 
any other place than that in which the two houses shall be sittiof . '^' 

sxcnoH TI. 

1. The senators and representatires shall reoeiTe a compensa- Compeiua. 
tion for their serrioes, to be ascertained by law, and paid out of the {JririUfMol 
treasury of the United States. They shall, in all cases, ezoepi mcmiMn. 
treason, felony, and breach of the peace, be pririleged from arrest 

during their attendance at the session of their reqwctire houses, 
and in going to or returning from the same ; and for any ^eech 
or debate in either house they shall not be questioned in any other 
place. 

2. No senator or representatire shall, during the time for whidi PiwaUty a 
he was elected, be appointed to any civil oflSoe, under the authority uw^mI. "^ 
of the United States, which shall have been created, or the emolu- 
ments whereof shall have been increased, during such time ; and 

no person holding any office under the United States shall be a 
member of either house during his continuance in office. 

SBcnoH vn. 

1. All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House of ^S^^J^ 
Representatives ; but the Senate may propose or concur with ^"^^ 
amendments, as on other biUs. 

2. Every bill which shall have passed the House of Represent- ^ ^>^ 
atives and the Senate shall, before it become a law, be presented uvT^ 

to the President of the United States. If he approve, he shall sign 
it; but if not, he shall return it, with his objections, to that house 
in which it shall have originated, who shall enter the objection at 
large on their journal, and proceed to reconsider it. If, after such 
reconsideration, two-thirds of that house shall agree to pass the 
bill, it shall be sent, together with the objections, to the other 
house, by which it shall likewise be reoonsidlered, and if approved 
by two-thirds of that house, it shall become a law. But, in all 
such cases, the votes of both houses shall be determined by yeas 
and nays, and the names of the persons voting for and against the 
bill shidl be entered on the journal of each house respectively. 
If any bill shall not be returned by the president within ten days 
(Sundays excepted) after it shall have been presented to him, tha 
game shall be a hiw in like manntr as if he oad sigoad it» unleH 



KiiffraM. 
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the Oongreas, by their Myonmment, preyent its retonif in frbkh 
ease it i^all not be a law. 
Apmrfti 3. Every order, reeolution or rote, to which the oonoorrenoe of 
•Ml vtte Uie Senate and lioaee of Representatiret may be neoessary (ex- 
PmSmii." oept on a question of adjonmment), shall be presented to the Pres* 
ident of the United States; and, before the same shall take effect, 
«faall be approved by him, or, being disapproved by him, shall be 
repassed by two-thirds of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, aooording to the rules and limitations prescribed in the oaao 
ofabiU. 

Bxcnoir Tin. 

Thh Oongress shall have power — 

' 1. To lay and oolJeot taxes, duties, imposts, and excises; to pay 

the debts iod provide for the common defence and general wellarf 

of the United States; but all duties, imposts, and excises, shall be 

uniform throughout the United States : 

3. To borrow money on the credit of the United States : 

3. To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among th» 
■everal states, and with the Indian tril^ : 

4. To establish a uniform rule of naturalisation, and unifom 
laws on the subject of banlcruptcies, throughout the United States 

6. To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign, 
•oin, and fix the standard of weights and measures : 

6. To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the ■e<miitie* 
and current coin of the United States : 

7. To establish post oflSces and post roads : 

8. To promote the progress of science and usefbl arts, by secur- 
ing for limited times, to authors and inventors, the exclusive riglK 
to their respective writings and discoveries : 

9. To constitute tribimals inferior to the Supreme Oonrt : ta 
define and punish piracies and felonies committed on the hi^ 
■eas, and offences against the law of nations : 

10. To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, an€ 
make rules concerning captures on land and water : 

11. To raise and support armies; but no appropriation of monejr 
tc that use shall be for a longer term than two years : 

13. To provide and maintain a navy : 

13. To make rules for the government and regulation of tha 
land and naval forces : 

14. To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the law* 
of the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions : 

15. To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining thff 
militia, and for governing such part of them as may be employed 
in the service of the United States, reserving to the states respect 
ively the appointment of the ofiBoers, and the authority of train 
ing the militia according to the discipline prescribed by Oongress . 

16. To exercise exclusive legislation, in all cases whatsoever, 
over such district (not exceedmg ten miles square) as may, by 
cession of particular states, and the acceptance of Congress, be- 
come the seat of government of the United States; and to exenrise 
Uke authority over all places purchased, by the consent of thf 
legislature of the state in which the same shall be, for the erectioa 
of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other needM build- 
Ings : — and, 

17. To make all laws which shall be neoessary and proper for 
tarrying into execution the foregoing powers, and all other poweif 
TMted by this oonstitntion in the government of the United Statof. 
or In any department or officer thereof. 
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8Ecnoir IX. 

1. TLe migration or importation of snch persons as any of the Emifnuit^ 
Hates now existing shall think proper to admit shall not be pro- |^ '^'^ 
hibited by the Congress prior to the jear one thousand eisht hun- 
dred and eight, but a tax or dutj maj be imposed on such import- 
ation, not exceeding ten dollars for each person. 

2. The privilege of the writ of habeas oorpus shall not be sua- Babcus o«» 
pended, unless when, in oases of rebellion or invasion, the publie ^^ 
safety may require it. 

3. No bill of attainder, or ex post faoto law, shall be passed. Atuind«r. 

4. No capitation Or other direct tax shaU be laid, unless in CapitaUoa. 
poportion to the census or enumeration herein before directed to 
betaken. 

6. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any RefuiatioBi 
state. No preference shall be given, by any reeulatbn of com- J|'J[^^ 
meroe or revenue, to the ports of one state over those of another ; 
nor shall vessels bound to or from one state be obliged to enter, 
elear, or pay duties, in another. 

6. No money shall be drawn from the treasury but in conse- Moncvt, 
quence of appropriations made by law ; and a regular statement *^* «»«•• 
and account of the receipts and expenditures of idl pubUo money 

shall be published, frx>m time to time. 

7. No title of nobility shall be granted by the United States, tuIm of 
and no person holding any office of profit or trust under them p^^-^^^. 
shall, without the consent of the Congress, accept of any present, 
emolument, office, or title of any kind whatever, from any king, 
prince, or foreign state. 

SBCTIOH X. 

1. No state shall enter into any treaty, alliance or confedera- Powm «f 
tion ; grant letters of marque and reprisal ; coin money ; emit J|^||^ '** 
bills of credit ; make anything but gold and silver coin a tender 

in payment of debts ; pass any bill of attainder, ex post faoto law, 
or law impairing the obligation of contracts ; or grant any title 
of nobility. 

2. No state shall, without the consent of the Congress, lay any Povn* 
imposts or duties on imports or exports, except what may be abso- J^J^^i. 
Intely necessary for executing its inspection laws ; and the neat 
produce of all duties and imposts, laid by any state on imports or 
exports, shall be for the use of the treasury of the United States, 

and all such laws shall be subject to the revision and control of the 
Congress. No state shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any 
duty of tonnage, keep troops or ships of war in time of peaoe, enter 
into any agreement or compact with another state, or with a 
foreign power, or engage in war, unless actually invaded, or in 
meh imminent danger as will not admit of delay. 

ARTICLE n. 
SEcnoif I. 

1. The executive power shall be vested in a President of the £st«Hiv« 
United States of America. He shall hold his office during the g^^JJf* ^ 
term of four years, and, together with the vice-president, chosen vMud. 
for the same term, be elect^ as follows : 

2. Each state shall appoint, in such manner as the legislature Hev^ 
theroof may direct, a number of electors equal to the whole num- '' 
ber of senators and representatives to which the state may ba 
tntitlod in the Congress ; but no senator, or representative, or par- 

29* 
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■OD holding Ml oAoe of troft or profit under the United Steiea 
shall be appointed an elector. 
F»MM4iBff* 3. The eleoton ahall meet in their reapeetire ftatee, and Tota 
•f^ •Ucum ^y i,|jiot for two persons, of whom one, at least, shall not be aa 
Bom* of inhabitant of the same state with themselTee. And they shaU 
**^ make a list of all the persons Toted for, and of the number of 

rotes for each ; which list they shall sign and eertifr, and trans- 
mit sealed to the seat of the eoTemment of the United States^ 
directed to the President of the Senate. The President of the Sen- 
ate shall, in the presenoe of the Senate and Hoose of Bepesen- 
tatives, open all the certificates, and the votes shall then be 
ooonted. The person haiine the greatest number of votes diall 
ba the president, if snoh nnmber be a mi^rity of the whole num- 
ber of electors appointed ; and if there be more than one who 
have such mi^jority, and bare an equal number of votes, then the 
House of Representatives shall immediately choose, l^ ballot, one 
of them for president ; and if no person have a majority, thea» 
ft«m the five highest on the list, the said house shall* in like 
manner, choose the president. But, in choosing the president, the 
votes shall be taken by states, the representation from each state 
having one vote ; a quorum firom each state shall consist of a 
memlwr or members from tWv»4hirds of the stales, and a majority 
of all the states shall be necessarr to a choice. In every case, 
after the dioice of the president, the person having the greatest 
number of votes of the eleetors shall be the vice-president. But» 
if there should runain two or more who have equal votes, the Seop 
_ ate shall choose from them, by ballot, the vice-president. 

4. The Oongress may determine the time of choosing the elect- 
ors, and the &y on which they shall give their votes ; which day 
shall be the same throughout the United States. 

'^1^ ^* 1^0 person, exeept a natural-bom dtisen, or a dtisen of the 

J^lLu United States at the tfane of the adoption of this coostitntion,diaU 
be eligible to the office of president ; neither shall any person be 
eligible to that office who shall not have attained to the age of 
thirty-five years, and been fourteen years a resident within the 
United States, 
■•w^ » 6. In case of the removal of the president from oflice, or of hit 
Sil^Miuj. death, resignation, or inability to discharge the powers and duties 
of the said oflioe, the same shall devolve on the vioe-preeident; and 
the Congress may, by law, provide for the case of removal, death, 
resignation, or inability, both of the president and vice-president, 
declaring what officer shall then act as president; and such officer 
shall act accordingly, until the disability be removed, or a presi- 
dent shall be elected. 
wmuTiul"*^ ^* '^^ president shall, at stated times, receive for his servieef 
**** a compensation, which shall neither be increased nor diminished 

during the period for which he shaU have been elected; and be 
shall not receive within that period any other emolument from the 
United States, or any of them. 
Oatk i«- 8. Before he enter on the execution of his office, he shall take 
««irwl. the following oath or affirmation : 

9. " I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will fythfUly exe- 
cute the office of President of the United States, and will, to the 
best of my ability, preserve, protect, and defend, the oonstitutioQ 
of the United States.'* 

BBcnov n. 
SViIubi*^ ^* ^® president shall be commander-in-chief of the army and 
"^ * navy of the United States, and of the miUtIa of the several itateib 
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wh«n OAlled into the actual aenrioe of the United States ; he may 
require the opinion, in writing, of the principal officer, in each of 
the exeoutive departments, npon anj sul^t relating to the 
duties of their respective offices; and he shall hare power to grant 
reprieves and pardons for oflfonoes against the United States, 
except in cases of impeachment. 

2. He shall have power, bj and with the advice and consent of May mak« 
the Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the senators ^^1^' 
present concur; and he shall nominate, and by and with the advice *inbMM- 
and consent of the Senate shall appoint, am b as s ad o rs, other pub- JllSfM. *• 
lie ministers and consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and all 

other officers of the United States, whose appointments are not 
herein otherwise provided for, and which shall be established bj 
law. But the Congress maj, bj law, rest the appointment of 
mich inferior officers as thej think proper in the preisident alone, 
in the courts of law, or in the heads of departments. 

3. The president shall have power to fill up all vacancies that m^tJUI 
may happen during the recess of the Senate, by granting ooomiis- ^■'*'*®**^ 
■ions which shall expire at the end of their next session. 

BBonoR m. 
1. He shall, from time to time, give to the Congress information ^mj m«. 
of the state of the Union, and recommend to their consideratfen vm« Goaf, 
such measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient; he 
may, on extraordinary occasions, convene both houses, or either 
of them^ and, in ease of disagreement between them, with respect 
to the time of atyoumment, he may acyoum them to such time 
M he shall think proper ; he shall receive ambassadors and other 
public ministers ; he shall take care that the laws be fiuthfiilly 
executed ; and shall commission all the officers of the United 
States. 

BBCnON lY. 

1. The president, vice-president, and all dvil officers of the R«« eflem 
United States, shall be reuMOved from office on impeachment for, S!^ *** 
and conviction of, treason, bribery, or other hi|^ crimes and 
misdemeanon. 

ARTICLE III. 

BSCnON I. 

1. The judicial power of the United States shall be vested ixi JikUcmi 
^pe Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts as the Congress f^Z"* 
may, firom time to time, ordain and establish. The judges, both vMue. 
of the supreme and inferior courts, shall hold their offices during 
good behavior ; and shall, at stated times, receive for their ser- 
vices a compensation which shall not be diminished during their 
continuance in office. 

Bicnoir n. 

1. The judicial power shall extend to all cases in law and To wImi 
equity, arising under this constitution, the laws of the United ^Jt^ 
States, and treaties made, or which shall be made, under their 
authority ; to all oases affecting ambassadors, other public min- 
isters and consuls; to all oases of admiralty and maritime jurisdic- 
tion; to controversies to which the United States shall be a party ; 
to controversies between two or more states ; between a state and 
dtisens of another state ; between oitixens of different states; 
between ciUsens of the same state claiming lands under grants of 
di£forent states ; and between a state, ur £e dtisens thereof, and 
imigii states, dtisens, or subjects* 
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farMietiMi 1. In ftll OMCs ftffeoting ambMsadon, other pnbUo mi n ii tow 9m4 

•r tk« ■«• oonsuls, and those in which a state shall be a party, the SapraiM 

C!Sl Oourt shall have original jurisdiction. In all the other oasei 

before mentioned, the Supremo Coort shall have appellate jnrisdie- 

tion, both as to law and fact, with such exceptions, and under 

aooh regulations, as the Congress shall make. 

■"iM 3. The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall 

^SSr'^ be bj jurr, and such trial shaU beheld in the state where the said 

erimet shall have been oonunitted; but when not oommitted 

within anj state, the trial shall be at looh place or places as the 

Congress may by law hare directed. 

BscnoN m. 

1. Tnuoa against the United States shall consist in lerying 

war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, giring them 

aid and comfort. No person shall be conricted of tr^son, onlesi 

on the testimony of two witnesses to the same orert act, or on eon- 

feision in open ooori. 

Ife pn- 3. Hie OongrcH shall hare power to dedare the punishment of 

^^^ treason ; bat no attainder of treason shall work corruption of 

blood, or forfeitore, except daring the lifo of the person attainted. 

ARTICLE IV, 
BBonov I. 
■jgM •r 1. Fall fidth and credit shaU be giren in each state to the pob^ 
SmZ 1^ i'^ records, and jodioial proceedings, of every other slate. 

And the Congress may, by general laws, prescribe tiie manner in 
which floch acts, reocwds, and proceedings, shall be proved, and 
the efEeot thereof. 

BicnoR n. 
1. The dtisens of each state shall be entitled to all privilegef 
and immunities of dtiiens in the several states 

3. A person charged in any state with treason, felony or other 

erime, who shall flee from jostice, and be foond in another state, 

shall, on demand of the executive aathority of the state from 

wfaidi he fled, be delivered up, to be removed to the state having 

jurisdiction of the crime. 

i<*v fpt. 4 No person held to service or labor in one state, under the 

tt^m'm ^^"^ fhereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any 

kar. law or regulation therein, be discharged from mxeh service «r 

labor; but shall be delivered up on claim of the party to iHiom 

•ooh service or labor may be due. 

BICTION m. 
^il^ 1. New Btatesmay be admitted by the Congress into thto Union; 
and Umkiu hot no new states shall be formed or erected within the jurisdio- 
**'• tion of any other state, nor any state be formed by the junetioii 

of two or more states, or parts of states, withoat the consent of 

the legislatures of the states concerned, as well as of the Congress. 
Fovw of 3. Ae Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make all need- 
Sw^pTbiie ^ "**•• '^ regulations respecting, the territory or other property 
*ads. belonging to the United States; and nothing in this constitution 

shall be so construed as to prejudice any claims of the United 

States, or any particular state. 

BBCnOH IT. 

^Hm ^* ^* United States shall guarantee to every state in this 
——MuSi. Union a repablioan form of government, and ihaU proteoi eaeh of 
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ttmi againii inTaakm ; and, on applioaiion of the legislature, or 
of the exeoatiTe (when the legialatore cannot be convened), 
agahist domestio violence. 

ARTICLE V. 
1. The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both houses shall deem Coa«uui« 
it necessar J, shall propose amendments to this constitution ; or, ]^JJ ^^ 
on the application of the legislatores of two-thirds of the several amended, 
states, shall call a convention for proposing amendments, which, 
in either case, shall be valid to all intents and purposes, as part 
of this constitution, when ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several states, or by conventions in three-fourths 
thereof, as the one or the other mode of ratification may be pro- 
posed by the Congress; provided, that no amendment which may 
be made prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and eight 
shall in any manner afiect the first and fourth clauses in the ninth 
section of tiie first article ; and that no state, without its consent, 
shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate. 

ARTICLE VI. 

1. All debts contracted and engagements entered into, before YaiidUy of 
the adoption of this constitution, shall be as valid agahist Uie ''^'***^ 
United States under this constitution as under the Confederation. " 

2. This constitution, and the laws of the United States which Supram* 
shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, \l^ ^' Jjjj 
or which shall be made, under the authority of the United States, flned. 
shall be the supreme law of the land ; and the judges in every 

state shall be bound thereby, anything in the constitution or laws 
of any state to the contrary notwithstanding. 

3. The senators and representatives before mentioned, and the oath ; or 
members of the several state legislatures, and all executive and ^V* /J 
judicial officers, both of the United States and of the several states, ?or whVu 
shall be bound by oath or affirmation to support this constitution; 

but no religious test shall ever be required as a qualification to 
any office or public trust under the United States. 

ARTICLE VII. 

1. The ratification of the conventions of nine states shall be lUtiSe*- 
sufficient for the establishment of this constitution between the ^**^ 
states so ratifying the same. 

Done in convention, by the unanimous consent of the states pres- 
ent, the seventeenth day of September, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand seven hundred and eighty-eeven, and of the inde- 
pendence of the United States of America the twelfth. la 
witness whereof, we have hereunto subscribed our names. 
QEORQE WASHINGTON, Pruidmt, 

and Dtpviyfnnii Virgmia, 



The constitution was ratified by the prescribed number of states Conetitu. 
fn 1Y88, and went into opeiation in 1789. Vermont, the first of ^^^7i^ 
the new states which joined the Union, gave her assent early in 
1791. The number of delegates choeen to the convention was 
lizty-five ; ten did not attend ; sixteen declined signing the 
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wmatitatkm, or left the ooDTratkm btlsra il WM FMdj to be 
Ibirty-nine signed, as follows : 



John Lengdon, 
MieholMUUinfta. 

lUaSACHCBKm. 

Kathaniel Oorman, 
EuftuKing. 

COWBCnCCT. 

Wm. Bemad Johnson, 
Boger Bbennao. 

»W TOSK. 

AleaamdCT Hamilton. 



PEVlfSTLTAini. 

Benjamin Franklin, 
Thomaa ^tflu^ 
Robert Morris, 
George Clymer, 
Thomas Fitssimons, 
Jared IngenoU, 
James Wilson, 
QoTemeor Morris. 



Gunning Bedlbnl,Jr., 
John Diddnson, 
Richard Basaett, 
Jacob Broom. 



William Uvlngatoo, mastlasd. 

David Bearley, James M'Henry 

WiUiam Peterson, Daniel of St. 

Jonathan Dayton. Jenifer, 

AUeatf 



Daniel CarroO. 



JohnBlahr, 
James Madison, Jr. 

>OBTH fiieOWWA. 

Winiaml 
RichM Dobbs { 
Hugh Williamson.* 

SOUTH CABOLIXA. 

JohnRoUedge, 
Charles Goteswoctk 

Pincknej, 
Charles Pinelmej, 
Pteroe Botkr. 



WilUamVeir. 
Abraham Baldwin. 
JAOSSON, SBcrtUrjh 



AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION. 

At the first ssssion of the first Oongreii, twelve amendmeBtB it 
the eonstitation were reooaunanded to the stetea, ten of whiah 
were adopted; the others hare sinoe been adopted. 

Art. 1. Congress shall make no Uw respeoting an estahliahment 

!^^f!?" " of religion, or prohibiting the free exeroise thereof ; or abridging 

the freedom ot speech, or of the press; or the right of the people 

peaeeably to assemble, and to petition Uie goTemment for aiednai 

of grioTanees. 

Art. 2. A well-regnlated militia being neoeasary to the aeonritj 
of a free state, the right of the people to keep and bear arms shall 
not be infringed. 

Art. 3. No soldier shall, in time of peaoe, be qnartered in anj 
house, without the consent of the owner; nor in time of war, but 
in a manner to be prescribed by law. 

Art. 4. The right of the people to be secure in their persons^ 
houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable searehes and 
ensures, slutll not be violated ; and no warrants shall issue but 
upon probable cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and partio- 
nlarly desoribing the pUoe to be searohed, and the persona or 
things to be seised. 

Art. 5. No person shall be held to answer for a capital or other- 
wise infomous crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a 
grand jury, except ia cases arising in the land or naral forces, or 
in the miliUa, when in actual service, in time of war or publit 
danger; nor shall any person be subject for the same offence to be 
twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be compelled, in 
any criminal case, to be a witness against himself ; nor be dejurived 
of life, liberty or property, without due process of law; nor shall 
private property be taken for public use, without just oompensatioa. 
r Art. 6. In all criminal prosecutions the accused shall eigoy the 
right to a speedy and public trial by an impartial jury of the 
atate and district wherein the erime shall have been oonmiitte^ 
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irtiicb distriot shall hare been preTionBly asoertained by law, and 
W be informed of the nature and cause of the accasation ; to be 
confronted with the witnesses against him ; to have compulsory 
process for obtaining witnesses in his &Tor; and to have the aadst- 
anoe of counsel for his defence. 

Art. 7. In suits at common law, where the value in controTer^j SaitiMooab 
shall exceed twenty dollanK the right of trial by jury shall be pre- "^ **•• 
aerTed; and no fact tried by a jury shall be otherwise reSzamined, 
in any court of the United States, than according to the roles of 
the conunon law. 

Art. 8. Excessive bail shall not be required, nor exoeesive fines Bail, 
imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 

Art. 9. The enumeration in the constitution of certain rights Caruia . 
■hall not be construed to deny or disparage others retained by the ^^ ^ 
people. 

Art. 10. The powers not delegated to the United States by the Rifhu w. 
constitution, nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserved to ih« ■*^*<^ 
states respectively, or to the people. 

Art. 11. The judicial power of the United States shall not be Judicial , 
construed to extend to any suit in law or equity, commenced or ^^ **^ 
prosecuted against one of Uie United States, by citixens of anotiier 
itate, or by citizens or subjects of any foreign state. 

Art. 12. § 1. The electors sliall meet in their respective states, Aniendmani 
«nd vote by ballot for president and vice-president, one of whom, £cl"4, *r2 
1^ least, shall not be an inhabitant of the same state with them- cpMUnf 
fslves; they shall name in their ballots the person voted for as ^iJunt 

S resident, and in distinct ballots the person voted for as vice-pres- and ^iym 
lent; and they shall make distinct lists of all persons voted for P'*"^*^*- 
as president, and of all persons voted for as vice-president, and of 
-Jie number of votes for each, which lists they slukll sign and cer- 
tify, and transmit, sealed, to the seat of the n)vemment of the 
United States, directed to the President of the Senate; the Presi- 
dent of the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, open all the certificates, and the votes shall 
then be counted; the person having the greatest number of votes 
for president shall be the president, if such number be a majority 
of the whole number of electors appointed; and if no person have 
iuch majority, then from the persons having the highest numbers, 
not exceeding three, on the list of those voted for as president, 
the House of Representatives shall choose immediately, by ballot, 
the president. I(ut, in choosing the president, the votes shall be 
taken by states, the representation from each state having one 
vote ; a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a member or mem- 
bers from two-thirds of the states, and a majority of all the statee 
shall be necessary to a choice. And if the House of Reinresenta- 
tives shall not choose a president, whenever the right of choice * 

rhall devolve upon them, before the fourth day of March next 
following, then the vice-president shall act as president, as in the 
ease of the death or other constitutional disability of the president. 

2. The person having the greatest number of votes as vice-pres- 
ident shall be the vice-president, if such number be a mi^jority of 
the whole number of electors appointed; and if no person have a 
majority, tben from the two highest numbers on the list the Sen- 
ate shall choose the vice-president: a quorum for the purpose shall 
consist of two-thirds of the whole number of senators, and a mi^r- 
ity of the whole number shall be necessary to a choice. 

3. But no person constitutionally ineligible to the ofltoe of pred- 
fient slull be eligible to that of vice-president of the United Statafc 
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Im Oovcbumb, Jolt 4, 1776. 
XHB UNANDIOUB DBCLABAHON OF THB THIBTEEN UNHBD 
STATES OF AMERICA. 

Webt, in the ooane of hmnan erentfl, it Imoodim neoesnrj for one peofde 
lo diMolre the pditioftl bMidB wliieh bare oonneoted them with another, and 
to ■trnmr, among the powen of the earth, the separate and equal station to 
wliioh the lawi of nature and of natore's God entitle them, a decent respect 
to the opinions of mankind requires that they should declare the causes 
which impel them to the separaoon. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident: — That all men are created equal; 
that thoT are endowed bj their Creator with certain unalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of ha^ipiness. That, to seeure 
these rights, governments are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed; that, whenever any form of gov- 
ernment becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people to 
alter or to abolish it, and to institute a new government laying its founda- 
tion on such prindides, and organising its powers in such form, as to them 
shall seem most likely to eflfoot their safety and happiness. I^dence, in- 
deed, will dictate, that governments long established should not be changed 
for light and tranident causes; and accordingly all experience hath shown 
that mankind are more disposed to suffer whDe evils are snfferable, than to 
right themselves by abolishing the forms to which they are accustomed. 
But when a hmg train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the 
same object, evinces a design to reduce them under absolute despotism, it is 
their ri^t, it is their duty, to throw off such government, and to provide new 
guards for their future security. Such has been the patient sufferance of 
these colonies; and such is now the necessity which constrains them to alter 
their former systems of government. The history of the present King of 
Great Britain is a history of repeated injuries and usurpations, all having 
in direct object the establishment of an absolute tyranny over these states. 
To TOove this, let foots be submitted to a candid world. 

He has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome and neceoary for 
the public good. 

He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of immediate and pressing 
importance, unless suspended in their operation tiU his assent should be 
obtoined ; and when so suspended, he has utterly neglected to attend to 
them. He has refosed to pass other laws for the accommodation of large 
districts of people, unless those people would relinquish the right of repre- 
sentation in the legislature, — a right inestimable to them, a^ formidable 
to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at places unusual, uncomfortable, 
and distant from the repository of their public records, for the sole puipoM 
of fotlguing them into compliance with his measures. 

He has dissolved representative houses repeatedly, for appo^tng^ wkk 
manly firmness, his invaskms on the rights of the people. 
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He has refbsed, for a long time after each diseolntions, to oanse others te 
le elected ; whereby the legislatiTe powers, incapable of amiihilatbn, hare 
tetomed to the people at large, for thehr exercise, the state remaining, in 
the mean time, exposed to ^1 the dangers of invasion firam without, and 
eonrolsions within. 

He has endeaTored to prevent the population of these states; for that par- 
pose, obstmeting the laws for natoralisation of foreigners, revising to pass 
others to encourage their migration hither, and raising the conditions of new 
appropriations of lands. 

He has obstructed the administration of justice, by refusing his assent to- 
laws for establishing judiciary powers. 

He has made judges dependent on his will alone for the tenure of their 
offices, and the amount and payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new oflSces, and sent hither swarms of offi- 
cers, to harass our people, and eat out their substance. 

He lias kept among us, in times of peace, standing armies, without the 
consent of our legislatures. 

He has affected to render the military independent of, and superior to, the 
dril power. 

He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdiction foreign to our 
eonstitution, and unacknowledged by our laws ; giving his asfent to their 
acts of pretended legislation, — 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us : 

For protecting them, by a mock trial, from punishment for any mwdert 
which they sho^d commit on the inhabitants of these states : 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world : 

For imposing taxes'on us without our consent : 

For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits of trial by jury : 

For transporUng us beyond seas to be tried for pretended offences : 

For flushing the free system of English laws in a neighboring province, 
establishing therein an arbitrary government, and enlarging its boundaries, 
so as to render it at once an example and fit instrument for introducing the 
same absolute rule into these colonies : 

For taking away our charters, abolishing our most valuable laws, and 
altering, ftmdamentally, the forms of our governments : 

For suspending our own legLslatures, and declaring themselves invested 
with power to legislate for us in all cases wha;soever. ' 

He has abdicated government here, by declaring us out of his protection, 
and waging war against us. 

He htm plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt our towns, and 
destroyed the lives of our people. 

He is at this tune transporting large armies of foreign mercenaries, to com- 
plete the works of death, desolation, and tyranny, already begun with dr- 
oumstances of cruelty and perfidy scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous 
ages, and totally unworthy the head of a civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow-citisens, taken captive on the high seas, to 
bear arms against their country, to become the executioners of their friends 
and brethren, or to fiill themselves by their hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections amongst us, and has endeavored to 
bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers the merciless Indian savages, whose 
faiown rule of war&re is an undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes, 
and conditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions, we have petitioned for redress in the 
most humble terms ; our repeated petitions have been answered only by 
reputed injury. A prince, whose character is thus marked by every act 
which may define a tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free people. 

Nor have we been wanting in attentions to our British brethren. We 
have warned them, from time to time, of attempts by their legislature to 
80 
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•xtend an miwBmntable jiirifldiotion orer vs. We hare reminded tbem 6t 
the oircumstanoes of our emigration and settlement here. We have appealed 
to their native justice and magnanimity; and we have conjured them, by the 
ties of our common kindred, to disavow these usurpations, which would inev* 
Itably interrupt our connections and correspondence. They, too, have been 
deaf to the voice of justice and of consanguinity. We must, therefore, acqui- 
esce in the necessity which denounces our separation, and hold them, as we 
hold the rest of mankind, enemies in war, in peace friends. 

We, therefore, the Representatives of the United States of America, in 
Genend Congress assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world 
for the rectitude of our intentions, do, in the name and by the authority 
of the good people of these colonies, solemnly publish and declare, that 
these united colonies are, and of right ought to be, Aree and independent 
states; that they are absolved Arom all allegiance to the British crown, and 
tiliat all political connectron between them and the state of Great Britain is, 
and ought to be, totally diraolved; and that, as free and independent states, 
they have full power to levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, estab- 
lish commerce, and to do all other acts and Uiings which independent states 
may of right do. And, for the support of this declaration, with a firm reli- 
ance on the protection of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to each 
other our lives, our fortunes, and our Mored honor. 
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The flgOTM 1, 3, 8, 4, 6, 6, which occor In the fbUoirfaif qoestionf, end whidi en 
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Mmp No. 1 beee pege 14. I Map No. 4 tecee pege 184. 

•*•*«•* **8«. I u u g u u 1J2, 

u u ^ u MQQ^ I u u g u u 302. 

INTBODUCnON. 

1. Of what does history set before us striking instanoes ? By what 
does it incite as to imitate such noble examples ? With what pictures 
does history present as ? Against what does it warn as ? 

2. What is history the school of? What sprinss does it open? 
What inflaenoes does it point out ? What blessings does it illustrate ? 
What miseries ? What dangers ? What mischiefi ? 

8. What dealings does history display ? What does it oaU upon us 
to regard with awe? What emotions does it awaken? On whom 
does it lead us to depend ? What does It strengthen ? With what 
oonriotion does it impress us ? 

4. How does the study of history a£feot the imagination ? The taste ? 
For what does it fdmish matter ? Of what does it enlarge the vange ? 
What does it strengthen and discipline ? 

5. What is the first reason why the history of the United States 
should be studied ? What the second? third? fourth? fifth? 

GENERAL DIVISION. 

Into how many periods may the history of the United States be 
divided? 

For what is Period L distinguished? When did it commence I 
When did it end ? How long is it ? 

Note. Questions similar to the four last may be asked on each of 
the following Periods. 

PERIOD L, p. 9. 

For what is Period L distinguished? When did it commence? 
When terminate ? Length ? 

L Ck)LUMBVs. 1. To what nation belongs the honor of making 
known to the Europeans the existence of a Western Continent ? To 
what indiTidnal ? Of what nation was Columbus a native ? 

2. Where was Columbus bom? When? Who was his &ther? 
How many brothers and sisters had he ? What is said of his early 
Iduoation ? At what age did he first go to sea ? 

8. To what city did he repair? What was his age ? Whatissald 
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•f him at Uiis Ume ? Whom did he marry ? Where did he ftz hii 

reiideoce? 

4. With whom did he reside? What priTilege wae he allowed? 
With what did he thus become acquainted ? 

6. What belief did he adopt ? 

6. What disooveries oonfirmed his belief? What welL-eetablished 

fiMt? 

7. Under whose patronage did he first offer to sail? With what 
success ? To whom did he next apply ? How was he treated by the 
Portuguese king and his adWsers ? Whom did he send to England ? 
What was the result ? To what ooujitiy did he next repair ? 

8. By what route ? In Spain, where do we find him ? Who was 
with him ? What did he want ? What took place between him and 
the prior of the convent ? How did the latter assist Columbus ? 

9. How did these sovereigns treat his application ? What, at leng^ 
did the queen decide to do? How did she propose to defray the 
expense of the voyage ? How many vessels were provided ? Names 
of these vessels ? Of which had Columbus command ? Describe them. 
Number of mariners ? Number in all ? 

10. Time of sailing ? Port ? To what islands did they first sail ? 

11. What incidents shall we pass over ? What took place Oct 20 ? 
What reward was promised? To whom? For what? Who made 
this offer ? 

12. Where did Columbus take his sution > What was his state of 
mind ? What did he think he saw ? At what hour ? Whom did he 
call ? For what ? 

18. Whom did he next call? What did th^ see? What did 
Columbus consider these indications of? 

14. What signal did the Pinta give ? When ? Who first discovered 
land ? To whom, however, was the award adjudged ? Why ? 

15. On the following morning, what did they see before them ? 
When was this ? What did the natives call the island ? What name 
did Columbus give it ? What is this island called in English maps ? 
With what was it covered ? Latitude and longitude of this island ? ( 1.) 
Which way is it firom Cuba ? Which way frcon Washington city ? 

16. Describe the landing of Columbus. By whom was the island 
inhabited ? What was their appearance ? How did they regard the 
English ? What did they think of the ships ? 

17. What large island did Columbus next discover ? Present cap- 
ital of Cuba ? What other large island did Columbus discover ? What 
other name has St. Domingo? (1.) Which way is St Domingo ttom 
Cuba ? What island lies nearly west of Hayti ? What island nearly 
east? (1.) 

18. What befell Columbus during his return voyage ? What did he 
enclose in a cask ? Why ? When did he arrive in Spain ? 

19. To what was Columbus entitled ? By whom was he robbed of 
this honor ? Who was Vespucius ? By what means did he give name 
to America ? 

20. Did Columbus make other voyages ? Did he ever discover the 
eontinent ? At what point ? When ? Did he know it ? 

21. What took place on his third voyage ? What did his enemies 
Induce the king to do ? How was this order executed ? 

22. What is said of Columbus on his return ? What had becoBM 
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11 Isabella? What eflfeot had her death upon him? When did hi 
die ? Where ? What were his last words ? 

28. Where was his body deposited ? To what place was it removed? 
Where were the remains of his son Diego ? To what plaoe were their 
bodies removed ? Where do they now repose ? 

24. Ignorant of what did Columbus die ? What idea did he enter- 
tain ? What did he think Hispaniola was ? What Cuba? 

IL John Cabot. What followed the announcement of Columbus* 
discovery ? Who was John Cabot ? Where did he reside ? When did 
he sail for America ? Under whose patronage ? By whom accompa- 
nied ? When did he &11 in with land ? What did he call it ? What 
was this land ? What island did he probably discover ? Where is the 
eoast of Labrador? Where is Newfoundland ? (8.) Which way from 
Bo}>ton is Labrador ? Which way from Labrador is Newfoundland ? 

III. Sebastian Cabot. When did Sebastian Cabot make a second 
voyage ? In company with whom ? What did he explore ? In what 
direction did he sail? What reward had he for his services ? Who 
bestowed this reward ? 

IV. John Yeblbazani. 1. When did the French attempt discov- 
eries ? Who was employed to make them ? By what king ? Of how 
mteuy did his squadron consist ? What is said of his ships ? 

2. Where did he strike the coast ? (1.) In what latitude is Wilnung- 
ton ? (6.) After proceeding south, along what coast did he siul ? At 
what point did he land ? in what harbor did he anchor ? What coast 
did he explore ? In what direction must he have sailed ? (3.) What 
name did be give to the country ? How long was this name applied to 
the country ? To what territory was it aft«^ards restricted ? 

8. What became of Verrazani ? 

y. James Cabtieb. 1. When did Cartier make a voyage to Amer- 
ica ? Under whose patronage ? What island did he visit ? What 
mQf discover ? (8.) Ihiring a second voyage, what places did he visit ? 
roint them out. (8.) Whence had Montr^ its name ? What Indian 
settlement existed there ? Where did Cartier spend the winter ? 
Which way from Quebec is the Island of Orleans ? (8.) What is the 
course of the river St. Lawrence ? 

2. What is said of Cartier in 1540 ? Where did he build a fort ? 
What became of his colony ? What became of Cartier ? What became 
of the party he met at Newfoundland ? 

YL Febdinand Db Soto. 1. When, and by whom, was the Mis- 
sissippi discovered ? Who was De Soto ? How long after the discovery 
of the St. Lawrence was the Mississippi discovered ? From what isl- 
and did De Soto come ? In what year ? For what purpose ? When 
did he first discover the river ? At what point ? Where does the Mis- 
sissippi empty ? What is its general direction ? (5.) 

2. What was Soto's object in traversing the country ? Where did 
he spend the summer of 1539? Where did he go in 1540? What 
rivers did he cross ? What places did he visit ? Where are Mobile 
and Pensacola? (1.) (5.) When did De Soto die? Where? Where 
did his followers attempt to go ? Where did they encamp ? What is 
Bed river a branch of? What did they here construct ? Whence did 
th^j>roceed ? Where, at length, did Uiey arrive ? 

VIL Sib Walteb Raleigh. Whom did Raleigh despatch to Amer- 
km? When? Under oommission of whom? How many vessels? 
30* 
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What sound did they enter ? On what ooast ? To what iiland & 
they proceed ? What did they do here ? Who gave name to Virginia ? 
Why this name ? 

Vni. Bartholomew Gosnold. 1. In what year did Oosnold 
make a voyage to America ? To what part ? What discoveries did ha 
make ? Origin of Cape Cod ? Where is this cape ? (2.) 

2. Who was Gosnold? By what route did he reach America? 
Length of his voyace ? What ishinds did he discover ? Where are 
these islands ? (2.) Where did he form a settlement ? What became 
of it ? Length of his return voyage ? 

IX. State op the Couktrt. What was the aspect of North Amer- 
ica on the arrival of the first settlers ? What wild beasts inhabited 
the forest ? What is said of the grapes ? Natural productions in the 
South ? In all parts of the land ? 

X. Aboriqikes. 1. By whom was the country inhabited ? Prob- 
able number ? 

2. What can you say of their personal character ? What of their 
personal appearance ? What of Uieir oomplexion ? What of their 
constitution ? 

8. What was their general character ? What was their disposition ? 
For what distinguish^ in council ? For what in war ? What is said 
of their reveng^Ul feelings ? If captured, what was their conduct ? 

4. What is said of their books ? To what was their education con- 
fined ? What was their language ? To what were their arts and man- 
ufkotures confined ? 

6. What is said of their agriculture ? What articles of food did 
th^ raise ? To what was their skill in medicine confined ? To what 
did thev resort, when they knew no remedy for a disease ? By what 
means did the powow attempt a cure ? What is said of diseases among 
the Indians? 

6. Employments of the men ? Of the women ? 

7. Amusements of the men ? What did they do during their war- 
dances ? What were the amusements of the females ? 

8. What was their dress in summer ? What in winter ? What Is 
aud of their regard fbr ornaments ? What did their sachems wear on 
days of festivity and show ? What object did they aim at in painting 
themselves ? What was their sign for royalhr ? 

9. What were their habitations called ? ^w constructed ? 

10. Mention some of their domestic utensils. On what did they sit, 
eat and lodge ? What did they use instead of knives ? What instead 
of twine ? What for fish-hooks ? 

11. What did their food consist of? How did they cook it ? How 
did they cook oom ? 

12. What was thdr money ? What was it called ? How did the 
wampum of the New England Indians and that of the Six Nations dif^ 
fbr ? What was a belt of wampum a token of? 

18. What is said of society among them ? What is said of the men ? 
What was the condition of the women ? Why did they form few local 
attachments ? 

14. What was their &vorite employment ? What were their offens- 
ive weapons ? What their defensive ? In what manner did they attack 
their enemies ? How did th^ treat prisoners ' How were treatkt 
tatified? 



16. WliatwasthdrgoTeniment? Whose deoinoDS were final? Whonit 
liowever, did he ooDSult ? 

16. By what means were they able to remember the speeches thej 
had heard? 

17. How many principal gods did they acknowledge ? Which did 
they consider the superior ? Which did they worship ? Of what did 
they form images of these ? What else did they worship ? Manner of 
worship ? What offerings did the Virginia Indians make to their gods ? 
Of what events had they traditions ? 

18. What is said of marriage among them ? What of polygamy? 
What was their treatment of females ? How were they considered ? 
What were they required to perform ? 

19. What is said of their burials ? How were their graves dug ? 
What did they bury with their friends ? What did they raise over 
their graves ? In what posture did some tribes bury their dead ? 
Toward what point were their fkoes placed ? What took place during 
the burial service ? What is said of the origin of the Indians ? Whence 
did the Indians probably come to America ? Why is this opinion prob- 
able ? Could they have emigrated from the Eastern Continent ? 

XL Rktlbgtioiis. 2. What in the conduct of Columbus should we 
emulate ? What may we hope to accomplish by these ? In what career 
should we press forward ? What, however, should moderate our expect- 
ations of reward on earth ? 

8. To what results do small actions sometimes lead ? For what will 
the name of Americus Veepucius ever be stigmatized ? 

mWOBT.LATIBOUS QUESTIONS OK OKNBBAL DIVISION AND PSMOD I. 

1. Into how many periods may the history of the United States be 
divided ? How may each be distinguished ? For what is Period L 
distinguished ? second ? third ? &c Which is the longest period ? 
Which next ? What five periods were each eight years ? What two 
periods were four years each ? How long was it from the discovery of 
America to the battle of Lexington ? 

2. To what countries did the discoverers of the principal parts of 
America belong ? Ans. Spain, England and France. Of what nation 
were the leaders of the discoveries ? Ans. The Italian. What was the Ital- 
ian name of Columbus ? Ans. Cristoval Colon. Under what captain did 
he serve for several years ? Ans. Captain Colon. What part of the New 
World did Columbus first discover ? Did he ever discover the conti- 
nent ? What part of it ? Had any one previously discovered it ? 
Who ? What jJupt ? Who patronized the voyage of Columbus ? Why 
did not Ferdinand take any part in the enterprise ? Ans. He had no 
confidence in the project of Columbus. From what port did Columbus 
sail ? Where is Palos ? Ans. In Spun, near the south-east oomer of 
Portugal. Which way ftt)m Jamestown ? Ans. Exactiy east Where 
did Columbus expect to land ? Ans. In India. 

8. Who discovered Cape Cod ? Where is Cape Cod ? Who discov- 
ered the Gulf of St Lawrence ? Whence did Virginia derive its name ? 
What islands did Columbus discover ? What other name is given to the 
island of Hayti ? Meaning of Hispaniola ? Ans. Little Spain. At what 
place did Columbus die ? What was the whole expense of the first 
outfit of Columbus ? A^s. About four thousand pounds sterling. Value 
•fa pound sterling? Ans. Four dollars and forty-four cents, valaeof 
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bk outfit in doUin ? Did btbellA aettuOly psrt with her Tojtl km 
els ? Am. No. She offered to do so, but the money wis adranoed bf 
Bt AngeL 

4. From what port did Cabot sail ? Airs. Bristol. What part of tbi 
eontinent did he first discover? Who discovered the Missosippi' 
Who was Americas Veepaoius ? What was his occupation ? Ahs. He 
was a meroliant. 

6. What is meant by the aborigines of a coontry ? What were tha 
aborigines of America called ? Whence did the Indians come to Amer 
ica ? What was their appearance ? What was their money called ? 
What gods did they worship? Amusements ? Habitations ? Domestio 
utensils ? Agriculture ? When sick, to whom did they apply ? Arts 
and manu&ctures ? Dress ? Favorite employments ? 

PEBIOD IL, p. 25. 

1. For what is Period H. distinguished ? When did it oommeooe i 
When terminate ? Length ? 

I. TIBQUnA. 

1. How long was it from the disooveij of San Salvador to the setUe« 
ment of Jamestown ? What is said of attempts to settle the country 
during that time ? Of how many did the Jamestown colony consist f 
Where is Jamestown ? (5.) When did the odony leave England ? 
What is said of this settlement ? 

2. Why was it called Jamestown ? What two companies were formed 
in England ? What lands did James L give to these t%ro companies ? 

8. Under which company was Virginia settled ? Who commanUed 
the expedition ? Where was the government of the colony framed ? 
Of whom did it consist ? 

4. Where did the colony intend to settle ? Where is Boanoke ? (5.) 
Why did they not setUe there? What bay did they enter ? Whatara 
its capes ? (5.) Names of the council ? Who was president ? 

5. What enterprising magistrate can you mention ? What is said 
of his patriotism and self-denial ? What became of him during the 
voyage ? Why ? 

6. What took place in regard to him after thdr arrival ? 

7. Condition of the colony soon after its commencement ? On what 
aooonnt did it suffer ? What distinguished man soon died ? 

8. When and by what means was the condition of the oolony im 
proved ? What accessions were made to it ? 

9. When did the London Company obtain a new charter ? Why 9 
Who was appointed governor ? litie of the company, under their new 
act of incorporation ? What territoiy was granted them ? Where if 
Point Comfort ? (6.) 

10. Why did not Lord de la War come to America ? Whom did he 
despatch ? With how many ships and men ? How many of these shipa 
arrived, and when ? What became of one of them ? 

11. Condition of the oolony, on the arrival of Sir Thomas ? Where 
was Captain Smith? What took place after his departure? How 
much had the colony become reduced ? What took place at this juno* 
ture ? What was proposed ? How was their return to England 
prevented ? 

12. When did Lord de la War leave the administration, and why } 
Who succeeded ? What change took place in regard to the ownenhh 
inlands? How did this openOie ? 
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18. Wliat memorable erent took place in Virginia in 1619 ? What 
ii laid of this colonial aasembly ? Who convened it, and where? Be- 
fore thiB, how had the colonies been mled ? With what were they now 
inTCSted ? How divided ? 

14. What is said of accessions to the colony in 1620 ? Nnmber of 
colonists before this accession ? What was done to attach them still 
more to the coontiy ? Price of a wife ? How mach was this tobacco 
worth per pound ? What, then, did a wife cost ? 

16. What other accessions were made, and by whose order ? When 
was slavery introduced ? By whom ? 

16. Who was the successor of Powhatan ? What did he attempt ? 
In what year ? How tar was his plan put in execution ? 

17. When was the London Company dissolved ? By whom ? Under 
what pretext ? Who assumed the government ? What did it con- 
sist of ? 

18. Of whom did the London Company consist ? Amount they had 
expended ? Number of persons sent over ? Number of survivors at 
the dissolution of the company ? 

19. What is said of the dissolution of the charter ? What of the 
subsequent regulations of the king ? Whom did the people at length 
send prisoner to England ? When, and why ? What did the king do 
with Harvey ? Who, however, succeeded him ? When, and with what 
instructions ? What effect had the granting of this privilege ? What 
took place in 1662 ? What became of Berkley ? 

20. When was Berkley invited back ? What did Charles IL do, on 
his accession ? What was the conduct of Berkley firom this time ? 
What rebellion resulted from the discontent of the people ? 

21. Who was Bacon ? For what was he distinguished ? What com- 
mission did he ask of Berkley ? How did Berkley treat him ? What 
did Bacon do ? What became of Berkl^ ? 

22. What was done to Jamestown by Bacon's followers ? What other 
outrages were committed ? What became of Bacon himself ? After 
this, what did Berkley do ? What is said of this rebellion in Virginia ? 
How long did its eflfects last ? During its continuance, what was neg- 
lected? How long was Berkley Governor of Virginia? Where did he die? 

23. What is thought of Bacon by some historians ? What was the 
character of Berkley's administration ? What would he not allow in 
the province ? By whom was Bacon's conduct condemned, and what 
was be declared ? 

24. Who succeeded Berkley ? What laws did Culpepper bring with 
him ? What is said of one particular law ? What dishonest act of 
Culpepper can you mention ? On presenting the laws to the assembly, 
what did Culpepper inform them ? What did the assembly do ? What 
is said of furUier events in the history of Virginia ? 

U. MAS8A0HXT8ETTB, p. 86. 

1. Derivation of the name Massachusetts ? 

2. What was Massachusetts originally a part of ? To what company 
Ind it been conveyed ? By whom, and when ? 

8. Under whom did. the company send a colony ? Where did they 
lend? (2.) What became of this colony ? 

4. What is said of Captam John Smith, in 1614 ? What coast did 
he explore? (2.) To whom did he present a map of the oountiy ? What 
Cd Charles call it? 
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5. What effect had the representations of Captiun Smith on the Pljm* 
tath Company ? What became of the old company ? What was the 
title of the new company ? What territory was granted to this com. 
pany ? 

6. Date of their charter ? What was it the basis of? Had the first 
MtUement of the territory been began with or without any patent ? 

L Pltmouth Colont. 1. When did the Plymouth Colony arrive on 
the coast of America ? Of how many did it consist ? Where did they 
land, and when ? What did they ciJl their settlement ? (2.) 

2. Where were these settlers principally from ? Where had they 
sometimes lired, before embarking for America ? Why ? Who was 
their leader ? How early did they attempt to remove to Amsterdam ? 
Did they succeed ? Why not ? 

8. When did they succeed ? What part, however, were detained, 
and why ? 

4. On what coast were they driven ? What did the sailors exclaim ? 
What did the Pilgrims do ? What was the effect of their prayers ? 

5. How long Old they remain in Holland ? At what two places ? 
On what account was their situation unpleasant ? Where did they 
decide to remove? Of whom did they seek direction? By what 
serrioe ? 

6. Where did they originally contemplate settling ? With whom did 
they form a partnership ? Why with them ? What is said of the termi 
of thispartnership ? 

7. What two vessels did they procure ? Which did they purchast, 
and which hire ? Tonnage of these vessels ? 

8 Before departing, what religious service did thev observe ? From 
Leyden where did they repair ? To what place did they sail ? Where 
were they Joined by the Mayflower ? ¥rhen did both vessels set sail ? 
What became of the Speedwell ? 

9. When did the Mayflower sail from Plymouth ? With how many 
passengers ? When did they first descry the coast of America ? What 
cape ? (2.) How long had their voyage been ? Where did they design 
to settle ? Why did they relinquish it ? In what harbor did they 
anchor ? 

10. Before landing, what did they do ? Who was chosen governor ? 
Whom did they send out to make discoveries ? With what effect ? 

11. What is said of Miles Standish and his party ? Whom did they 
see ? What did th^ discover ? What did th^ do with this com ? 
How did it serve them afterward ? Who was the first-bom European 
child in New England ? 

12. How were they employed fbr several days frt>m the 16th of Decem- 
ber ? Where did they land ? On what rock ? 

18. What is said of the Mayflower ? Where did they station their 
ordnance ? Into how many families were they divided ? What waa 
assigned to each one ? What common house was erected ? What did 
this serve for ? What is said of a fort, afterwards erected ? 

14. What presently was the condition of the Pilgrims ? Why did 
they so suffer ? Number of deaths before the middle of March ? How 
many of these had signed ^e compact on board the Mayflower ? Where 
was their burial-phu^ ? What is said of those early graves ? 

16. What is said of the neighboring Indians ? When was the first 
treaty made with the Indians ? Through whom, and with what chief' 
How k»Bc wis this treaty kept inviolate ? 
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16. Who was Cuioiiioiu ? What did he do ? How did GoYemof 
Bradftml retort upon him ? What was the result ? 

17. In what year did the colony anticipate a famine ? Why? What 
did the Indians prophesy ? What day did the colonists ohsenre ? What 
Is said of this day ? What change took place toward eyening ? In 
token of gratitude, what did the colonists do ? Was this the first or 
second ThanksglTing ? When was the first ? 

18. Was this Plymouth Colony a profitable enterprise to the London 
ftdventurers ? Why did they grow discouraged ? How did they act 
in opposition to the interest of the colony ? 

19. When did this partnership end ? By what means ? ¥rho be- 
eame sole proprietors of the land ? What patent had been procured ? 
What division now took place ? 

20. Was the colony ever incorporated by the king ? How was the 
goremment at first formed and conducted ? What did it consist of 
till 1624 ? What change then took place ? When did the towns send 
deputies ? How long did the colony continue distinct ? With what 
was it united ? When ? and by whom ? 

n. CoLORT or Massaohusittb Bat. 1. ¥rhat was the second colony 
of New England called ? When was it founded ? By whom ? Who 
was sent oyer by the purchasers ? Where did they settle ? Indian 
name ? Number of colonists ? 

2. Object of these colonists ? What two men were most aotiTe hi 
this ent^rise? 

8. What tract of land did they purchase ? 

4. ¥rhen did they obtain a charter ? By what title ? first goT- 
cmors ? When did additional settlers arriye ? What did they bring 
with them ? What settlement did they commence ? 

6. What took place in 1680 in r^ard to the charter and powers of 
ffOTemment ? Where were the officers of government first chosen ? 
First governor ? Who were the other mngistrates ? 

6. Who came over with Oovemor Winthrop? Where did they 
derign to settle ? Where did they seUle ? and why ? (2.) Where did 
Oovemor Winthrop settle ? What was Boston first denominated ? 

7. What is said of Governor Winthrop ? In what condition did he 
find the colony ? 

8. What other evils were troubling them ? What number of deaths 
occurred, by the close of the year ? What venerable minister died ? 
What is said of his colleague ? What is ssdd of Mr. Johnson and his 
lady? 

9. Character of the succeeding winter ? Why did the colonists suf- 
fer 80 severely ? What is said of their stock of provisions ? What of 
a poor man and the governor ? Upon what did many subsist ? 

10. What was done, in this state of calamity ? What occurred the 
day before the Fast ? What change took place in consequence ? 

11. What two rules were adopted by the electors in 1681 ? Would 
■aoh a rule as the latter be now tolerated ? When was it repealed ? 
What was the design of it ? 

12. What more important change took place in 1684 ? Why was 
this change expected ? What does Bfr. Bancroft observe ^pon this ? 

18. ¥rhat iiniaid of the next ten years fh)m this time ? What did 
the assistants claim over the freemen of the colony ? What remedy 
Was found for this evil ? and when ? What thus commenced ? 

14. Wh«n im Boger WiUiains baaiiihed? Why? What did 1m 
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iinj ? What did he mMntsin f What, howeTer, wm tbe chief omm 
•f his banishment ? What is said of his doctrine ? 

15. What is sud of the banishment of Mr. Williams ? What is said 
•f the Pilgrim Fathers in so acting in reference to him ? Whatcokmy 
did Mr. Williams feond ? 

16. What accessions were made in 1685 ? What two distingmshed 
personages were among the number ? What office was conferred on 
Sir Hany Vane ? Whj ? What does Bir. Bancroft say of this ap- 
pointment? 

17. Who was Anne Hntchinson ? What monstroos doctrine did she 
advance ? Who embraced her views ? Who deemed her sentiments 
heretical ? How were the people affiwted ? By whom were her ofun- 
ions condenmed ? What became of her ? What is said of GoYcmor 
Vane? 

18. What was done fer education as early as 1686 ? Who was John 
Harrard ? What benefaction did he leave ? What college was named 
after him ? What was done in 1647 for schools ? 

19. What do you mean by the union of the colonies ? What colonies 
were these ? What arUdes did they sign ? and when ? Why were 
they urged to such a union ? 

20. What were some of the articles of this confederacy ? 

21. How long did this union last ? What colony petitioned to ba 
admitted ? When ? Why was she revised ? What were some of the 
effects of this union ? 

22. What two men enlisted themselves in behalf of the Indians ? 
What was their object ? How did they attempt to convert the Indians ? 
What society was formed in England with reference to this object ? 
How did the Indians regard Christianity ? What success had Mayhew 
and Eliot ? What is sud of Indian converts ? Where are Muiha'a 
Vineyard and Nantucket ? (2.) 

28. What other history is connected with the history of Massachu- 
setts ? What is said of the settlements of New Hampshire in 1641 ? 
What of the inhabitants of Maine in 1652 ? When did the coast of 
Maine begin to be settled ? What took place befbre they had gathered 
much strength ? Where are the Piscataqua and Penobscot ? (2.) 
What did these conflicting patents give rise to ? 

24. Where is Saco ? (2.) What court was held there ? ¥rhen ? By 
whom ? and why ? Death of Gorges ? What took place after his 
death? 

25. When did a royal fleet arrive for the reduction of the Butch ? 
Where did it arrive ? What commissioners were on board ? What 
were they authorised to do ? How did King Charles regard the col- 
onies? 

26. Conduct of the comminioners ? What did they reodve ? What 
did they require ? What did they hear and decide ? What is said of 
their recall ? 

27. When did King Philip's War commence ? What is said of it f 
How had the Indians regarded the English ? Why ? 

28. Who was the principal exciter of the Indians? Who was 
Philip ? What is said of a treaty made with MasasMit at page 41 ? 
B«isidenoe of Philip ? Where was Mount Hope ? ImAediate cause of 
the war ? Upon whom was the first attack made ? and when ? What 
Weve the people about ? Where is Swanxey ? (2.) 

29. What took place in consequence of this attack? Whati 
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if Philip ? Who &yored Philip ? Where did the Namgansets lif<e ? 
(2.) By whom was a treaty made with them ? 

80. Where was Philip next found ? What did the English fbroes do ? 
What did the English attempt to do ? What became of Philip ? Who 
were the Nipmucks ? Who were sent to treat with them ? How did 
the Indians treat those sent ? Who was killed ? 

81. Where did the rest flee to ? Where is Brookfield ? (2.) What is 
laid of the burning of Brookfield? Who raised the siege ? 

82. What towns were next attacked ? Where are Hadley, Deerfield 
and Northfield? (2.) What is said of Captain Lathrop? What of 
Captain Mosely ? 

88. Give an aooount of the attack on Springfield. Who were the 
Tarrenteens? What towns in Maine did they bum and plunder? 
Where are Saco, Scarborough and Kitterj ? (2.) 

84. What towns did they next attack ? Where are Oyster Biver, 
Salmon Falls, Dover and Exeter ? (2.) 

86. How did the Narragansets r^^ard their treaty? Upon this, 
what did Goyemor Winslow do ? What is said of this swamp fight of 
December 29th? 

86. What is s^d of the conduct of some Connecticut men ? What 
number of wigwams were fired ? Number of Indians killed ? Num« 
ber taken prisoners ? What is said of the victory ? English captains 
who fell ? Number of English killed ? Number wounded ? 

87. What is said of this defeat? What towns in Massachusetts 
were assaulted ? What towns in Rhode Island ? 

88. What gave the fimshing stroke to the war ? When ? Where 
did the death of Philip occur ? Who conducted the expedition against 

him > 

89. Who killed PhiHp? What epitaph did the Indian pronounce 
OTer him? 

40. What is said of Philip r What is said of the war after his 
death? What of this melancholy period in the annals of New 
England ? 

41. What controversy terminated in 1677 ? Upon this, what did 
Blassachusetts do ? How lone did Maine continue annexed to Massa- 
chusetts ? Upon what did l£issachusetts fi>und her claim to Maine ? 
Upon what did Gorges* heirs found their claim ? When was the proY- 
inoe taken under the jurisdiction of Massachusetts ? What coun^ did 
it constitute ? When was the territory incorpurated with Massachu- 
setts ? and how lone did it continue ? 

42. When was New Hampshire separated fW>m Biassaohusetts ? 
When and where was the first royal goyemment in New England ? 
What did this form of government prescribe ? How long had the col« 
ony been under the jurisdiction of Massachusetts ? 

48. What important event took place in England in 1684 ? Who 
suoceeded King Charles? What <tid James do? What is said of 
Bhode Island ? What of Plymouth ? What of Connecticut ? 

44. Of what avail were Uiese petitions and remonstrances ? Who 
was appointed Governor of New England ? 

45. When did Androe arrive ? What is said of his administration ? 

46. Condition of the New England colonies ? In what event did 
they find relief? 

47. What did the peopk of Boston do with Andros and his assoi 
I? 

81 
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48. Where did James flee from England ? What wm the tooM^ 
|nenoe ? By what name is this war known ? How long did it last ? 

49. How was the opening of this war signalized ? Who was sar- 

Klsed and murdered at New Hampshire ? What village on the Mo- 
wk was burnt? Where is Schenectady? (4.) What other settle- 
moits were burnt ? What expedition was fitted out by way of retal- 
iation ? By what colony, and under whose command ? What was the 
result of this expedition ? Where was Port Royal ? (3.) 

60. What other expedition was planned? By what colonies? 
Against what cities ? (8.) How many troops were famished by New 
York ? By what lake were they to proceed ? Where is Lake Cham- 
plain ? (4. 1 Who was to invest Quebec ? What was the result of this 
expedition ? What sort of bills did Massachusetts issue ? Why ? 

61. What did Kins William do for Massachusetts ? When was thif 
charter granted ? What one privilege only did it allow ? What did it 
do in regard to limits ? 

52. How was Uus new charter rendered more acceptable to the col 
'Say ? When did Phippe arrive in Boston ? 

63. What was among his first acts ? What law existed in Englao i 
•gainst witchcraft ? 

64. Where did the first suspicion of witchcraft begin? When? 
What is said of trials and executions in Massachusetts ? How long 
after this did the subject rest ? When was it revived, and in respect 
to whom ? In what year did it appear in Danvers ? Where is Danvers ? 
(2.) Who were first affected ? How were they affected ? 

66. What did they, at length, begin to do ? Where did the mania 
spread ? Against whom were accusations made ? Who was pressed 
to death, and why ? How many were executed ? How many impris- 
oned? 

66. What, at length, began to prevail ? What special court was 
held ? What was the result ? Remarks of President Dwight ? 

67. What is said of the war of the French and Indians ? What 
towns suffered ? Where is Haverhill ? (8.) When was an end put to 
hostilities ? By what treaty ? 

68. What soon followed the peace of Ryswick ? What was the first 
oause which produced hostilities ? What a second ? What a third ? 
When did England declare war against France ? How long did it last f 
What was this war called ? 

69. Upon whom did the weight of this war iaU? What colony 
particularly was unmolested? What two colonies bore the chief 
burden? 

60. What was the declaration of war followed by ? 

61. What expedition was planned in the spring of 1707 ? What did 
the expedition consist of? What was the result of it ? 

62. What other attempt was made upon the place, and when ? Who 
fdmished the fleet, and who the troops ? What vras the result ? What 
change of names took place ? 

63. The following year, what plan was projected ? What foroet 
were employed in the expedition ? 

64. What disaster happened to the fleet ? In consequence <^ this, 
what took plaoe? 

66. When did Queen Anne*s War terminate ? By what treaty ? 
66. How long did peace last ? When were hostilities again com* 
I? What was this war called? What did it originate in * 
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67. Most important erent of this war in America? Where was 
Louisburg ? (3.) On what island ? What is said of its fortifications ' 

68. Who planned its redaction ? What reason was there for reduc- 
bg it ? Who raised troops ? Who artillery ? and who proyisions f 
Number of troops ? Naval force ? 

69. Whose cooperation was expected ? Where did he join the expe* 
dition ? When did the forces appear off Louisburg ? 

70. What is said of the batteries erected? What of the labor of 
their erection ? 

71. What did Commodore Warren do ? What took place soon after 
this ? How long was the siege ? When did Louisburg surrender ? 

72. What is said of this daring expediUon ? What of the acquisi- 
tion ? Estimated yalue of the stores and prizes ? To whom was 
McuritT given, and for what ? 

78. What did the court of France do, bj way of reyenge ? What 
was the object of this expedition ? What was the fiite of it ? How 
many ships arrived at Halifax ? (8.) What was the former name of 
Hali&x ? What took place hero ? 

74. When were the preliminaries of peace signed ? Where ? Pro- 
visions of the treaty ? 

in. Maine. 1. Whence did Maine deriye its name ? How early so 
called ? With whose history did her history long blend ? 

, 2. When was the coast of Biaine first settled ? What took place 
before they had gathered much strength? Consequence of these 
grants? 

8. Who secured to himself a distinct charter ? Of what land, and 
when? What did Gorges fbrm? ¥rhat did he incorporate? (8.) 
When was the province taken under the jurisdiction of Massachur. 
setts ? When did it become an independent state ? 

4. What county did it become in 1652? What privilege had it? 
¥rhy did Massachusetts lay claim to it? When was the territory 
incorporated with her ? When were efforts made to separate firom Mas- 
sachusetts ? When was it effected ? 

6. What is said of the sufferings of the early settlements in Maine I 
What towns in different years were laid waste ? 

in. NEW HAKPSHIBX, p. 68. 

1. Whence has New Hampshire her name ? When was it first applied 
to the territory ? 

2. Who obtained the first grant of New Hampshire ? From whom ? 
When ? What was it called ? When and where were settlements first 
made? (2.) 

8. Who was Reverend John Wheelright ? What territory did he pur- 
ehase, and of whom ? What town did he found ? (2.) To whom was 
this tract of country conveyed, the same year ? Where did he erect the 
first house ? 

4. What coalition took place in 1641 ? What change in the govern- 
ment took place in 1680 ? 

5. First legislative assembly held ? Of whom did it consist ? What 
femous declaration was made by this assembly ? How long before a 
similar enactment in Massachusetts ? To whom did the cfoolaratta 
give great umbrage ? 
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d. Who WM Robert Mftson ? What anpointinent bad lie ? What 
demands did he moke ? What is said of the jndgment he obtained ? 

7. What power had the Massachusetts governor over New Hamp* 
•hire ? When Andros was seized in 1689, what did the people of New 
Hampshire do ? Under whose jarisdiction did they place themselTea ? 
When w»<^ this ? What took place in 1692 ? What in 1699 ? 

8. What did Samnel Allen do in 1691 ? What did his heirs do in 
1716 ? Upon this, who reviyed claims to lands in the province ? Why ? 
How was this long controversy at length terminated ? Wh^i did a final 
separation Htween New Hampshire and Massaohnsetts take place ? 

IV. OOHMSOnCUT, p. 71. 

1. Colony or Co im ncTicuT. 1. Whence has Connecticut her name ? 
2L Who was the first proprietor of the soil ? Under grants from 

whom ? To whom did he transfer it ? MThat did the patent include ? 

8. Who first visited Connecticut river ? At whose instance ? What 
did Governor Winslow decide to do ? 

4. Meanwhile, what is siud of the Dutch at New Tork ? In what 
year was this? What is said of William Holmes ? What did the Dutch 
forbid Holmes to do ? Where did Holmes erect his house ? Where ar« 
Hartford and Windsor? (2). What did the Dutch attempt, the follow- 
ing year? 

6. When were Windsor, Wethersfield and Hartford, settled ? By 
whom ? What is said of their journey ? 

6. When did they arrive on the Connecticut ? In what state did 
they find the river ? What is said of the loss of cattle ? What of the 
Bufferings of the new settlers ? 

7. Who was John Winthrop ? When did he arrive at Boston ? With 
what commission ? What fort did he erect ? How long did the Say* 
brook colony continue independent ? Who attempted to take possession 
of the river ? Whv did they not succeed ? 

8. Who removed to Connecticut in June, 1636 ? What is said of 
their journey ? Where did they settle ? What is said of Mr. Hooker 
and Mr. Stone ? 

9. What is the year 1637 reuiarkable for ? Who were the Pequots ? 
What assaults had they made ? What did the court at Hartford decide 
to do? How many men were raised? What number did Hartford 
ftimish ? Windsor ? Wethersfield ? 

10. Who conducted the expedition ? What Indians assisted ? Where 
was their principal fort ? What gave the alarm, as the English troopa 
approached ? 

11. What is said of the conflict? What was Captain Mason, at 
length, obliged to resort to ? YThat destruction was caused ? 

12. Why were the troops now in so great distress ? What providen- 
tial relief did th^ receive ? 

18. Who was Sassacus ? ¥rhat became of him ? Where was thert 
another fight ? BesuU of this ? What became of the Pequots ? How 
was the event of peace celebrated ? 

n. New HiVKN Colony. 1. What was the Indian name of New 
Haven ? How came the English acquainted with it? Wh^ was th< 
town begun? 

2. Who was one of the priadpal foonden of New Haven ? Why did 
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ka iw list to Hdland and afterwards to New England ? Who i 
panied him? 

8. Who made advantageoas ofEera to Mr. Darenport and his assocU 
ales? When and where at New Haven did they keep their first 
Babbath ? Who preached ? 

4. When did the frecHuen of Hartford adopt a oonstitution ? Why ? 
What did it ordain ? Officers of the goTemment ? Who sent depaties ? 
First governor ? 

6. When did New Haven adopt a oonstitution? Where did the 
pUnters assemble ? What singular rules did they adopt ? 

6. Who was chosen governor? How long did he oontinue to be 
elected ? What is said of the people of this oolonv ? What pursuits 
were they inclined to? What event disoouraged their commercial 
enterprise? 

7. Who proved troublesome neighbors ? What did the Dutch claim ? 
What did tnese disturbances induce the colonists to adopt ? 

8. What became of the little colony of Saybrook? When did she lose 
her independence ? 

9. What treaty was concluded in 16M) ? Provisions of the treaty ? 

10. Notwithstanding his pledge, what did Stuyvesant do? What 
fitmous chief did he entertain, and for what purpose ? 

11. What did the commissioners decide upon ? Why were hostilities 
permitted ? Who was applied to for aid ? What did CromweU do? 
What did the Legislature of Connecticut do, this vear ? 

12. When was Charles IL restored ? What did Connecticut apply 
for ? Who succeeded in obtaining a charter ? By what means ? iJate 
of it ? How long did the people hve under it ? 

13. What did this charter include? How did New Haven relish 
this ? When were New Haven and Connecticut united ? What charter 
did Charles confer in 1668 ? 

14. How was Connecticut affected bv Philip's war ? What is said 
of her troops in the swamp-fight with the Narragansets ? 

16. When did Sir Edmund Andros land in Boston? In what 
capacity ? For what purpose did he go to Hartford, in the autumn of 
1687 ? What did he demand ? By whom was the charter seixed, and 
where concealed ? How long did &t Edmund administer the govern- 
ment? 

16. When was the secreted charter taken from its hiding-place? 
What is said of the assembly and the colonial records ? 

17. What other encroachment was soon after attempted ? By whom ? 
What did he attempt to do ? When did he repair to Hartford ? What 
did he demand of the assembly ? Before whom did Fletcher direct hii 
commission to be read ? 

18. What dialogue ensued between C^tain Wadsworth and Fletcher? 
What did Fletcher think best to do ? What did the king decide about 
the militia? 

y. BHODK iBXJun>, p. 79. 

1. Why so called? 

2. Whom did Roger Williams visit, after his banishment ? Who was 
Ousamequin ? Where was his residenoe ? Whatgrant of land did 
Williams obtain ? Why did he move firom thk ? mere did he mowt 
to? What did he call his setUement ? Why? 

31* 
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•. WitldnwlioseJariadiotioiiWMthis? From whom did lit leoolft 
ft d66d of land ? 

4. B7 whom was Mr. Williams Joined ? What did he ahare widi 
them? 

5. What example was presented in this oommonity ? 

6. Kerertheless, what did Mr. Williams provide for ? What oovenani 
were the settlers required to sign ? What was this the basis of? 

7. How was the goyemment of the town exeroised? Who were 
appointed, and for what purpose ? 

8. What others followed Mr. Williams to ProTidenoe? When? 
Why ? What did they purohase ? Of whom ? What setUement did 
they begin ? Where ? (2.) What other settlement did they oommenoe i 

9. What form of goremment was adopted ? When was the goTom- 
ment changed ? Who was chosen goyemor ? What other oflSoers ? 

10. What did Proyidenoe and Rhode Island Plantations wish in 1648 ? 
Why were they reAised? Whereupon, what did Mr. Williams do? 
What was granted in 1668 ? What goyemment did this charter con- 
stitute ? Who was made Goyemor of New England in 1686 ? What 
did he do in respect to Bhode Island ? What happened three yean 
•flerwaid? 

▼I. MEW TOBK, p. 81. 

1. What was it oricinaUy called ? Why called New Toric ? 

2. Where is Sandy Hook? What yessel cast anchor there? In 
what year? Was it the first yessel ? What does the note say ? Who 
was the oimunander of the Crescent ? In whose service ? On what 
Toyage ? What shores did he sail along, and how far south ? What 
was Hudson looking for, on his return ? What did he pass through ? 
How &r up the river did the ship proceed ? How flir the boat ? (4.) 

8. On arriving in England, what did King James forbid Hudson to 
do? Why? 

4. What did the Dutch do ? What did the Dutch or East India 
Company do, the following year ? What did the natives call the island ? 
What is said of Captain Aipdl in 1618 ? 

6. What demand did he make? What took place on his retire- 
ment? When was New York first begun? What was it called? 
When was Albtay begun ? What was it first called ? What name di<l 
the country receive ? 

6. How long did the Dutch hold possession of New Netherlands . 

7. What grant did the Dutch republic of Holland make in 1621 ? 
What lands was this constraed as including ? What present states did 
it include ? 

8. What other settlements did the Dutch make ? When ? What 
does Bancroft say of the Dutch f 

9. Who was the first Governor of New Netherlands? By whom 
appointed ? When did he arrive ? What officers were under him ? 

10. What is said of the manors of New York ? What did the West 
India Company allow in 1629 ? What were those called who availed 
themselves of the privilege ? What agent did the patnxms despatch, 
and for what purpose ? 

11. Who succeeded Minuits as governor ? What took place a fow 
months before his arrival ? What is said of the interests of the oolooj 
•nder Van Twiller ? 
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12 Wlio sncoeeded him ? When ? What is said of Kieft? 

13 What colony arrived about this time ? Under whom ? Where did 
they settle ? How did Kiefl regard this movement ? Where did the 
Bwedes extend their settlements ? (4.) What was the territory called ? 

14» To what more serioos troubles were the Dutch destined ? What 
expedition did the Dutch fit out ? What was its success ? Who was 
killed ? What did the Indians refuse to do ? What was Kieft.resolved 
upon? 

15. Give an account of this expedition. What celebrated woman 
was killed on this occasion ? What were the Dutch compelled to do ? 
Who was peace-maker between the Dutch and Indians ? 

16. Were the Indians pacified ? What is said of the war ? Whom 
did the Dutch engage in their service ? What was his force ? Whom 
did he rout ? 

17. How long did the war continue ? What did the Mohawks now 
claim ? Through their influence what took place ? 

18. Wh^t is said of the conduct of Kieft ? What became of him ? 

19. Who was the last Dutch governor ? When did he succeed Kieft ? 
What is said of him? What was his poUcy toward the Indians ? 

20. When and for what did Stuyvesant go to Hartford ? What did 
the Dutch claim ? How was the controversy settled ? 

21. What is said of the Swedes on the Delaware ? When was their 
power annihilated ? By whom ? What became of the colonists ? 

22. Where was the village of Esopus ? What is it now called ? (4.) 
When and by whom was it attacked ? How many of the inhabitants 
were kiUed, or made prisoners ? How were the Indians rebuked ? 

28. On what ground did the English claim New Netherlands? 
What grant did Charles IL make to the Duke of York ? In what year ? 

24. How did the duke assert his claim ? Who oonunanded the expe- 
dition? What was Stuyvesant obliged to do? What did Nichohi 
promise the inhabitants ? 

25. What change of names took place ? What is said of the Swedes 
on Delaware Bay ? What of the auke*s conveyance of New Jersey ? 
What of the purchase of Long Island ? 

26. Who assumed the ^vemment ? How long did he continue in 
office ? What is said of his administration ? What wrong act was he 
guilty of? 

27. Who succeeded Nichols ? Character of his administration ? 

28. When was New York retaken by the Dutch ? Under what cir- 
cumstances? What became of Manning ? When was New York 
restored to the English ? 

29. To remove all controversy about titles, what did the Duke of 
York do? Whom did he appoint governor? What is said of his 
administration? 

80. What other colony experienced the weight of his oppression ? In 
what way? Circumstances of the interview between Andros and 
Captain Bull ? 

81. What important change was effected, in 1682, in respect to the 
••Territories"? 

82. Who succeeded Andros in the government ? When did he 
arrive in the colony ? With what instructions ? What did James H. 
yeftise to confirm? What is said of printing-presses ? What of imporl 
mt provincial offices ? 
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88 To what Jorifdiction were New York and New JeiMj added fai 
1688 ? Who waa made oaptain-general ? Who was goTeraor under 
▲nditie ? 

84. On the flight of James IL, in 1689, what is said of the people of 
New York? 

85. Who seixed the fort of New Tork ? For whom did they hold it ? 
What did Nioholaon and his offioers do ? Where did thej retire ? At 
this jnnotore, what letter was recdyed ? How did Leisler oonstme 
this letter? What did he assume ? What part of New York submitted 
to him? What is said of Albany? 

86. Who, in 1691, came otLt as kine's goyemor ? Who was now 
released, and who tried and oondemned ? What did the people urge ? 
Why did the goTomor defbr their execution ? By what means did the 
people effisot thdr purpose ? What priTUeges did QoTomor Slooghter 
confer on the people ? 

87. Who were thegoTemors who snooeeded Slonghter, to the French 
and Indian War ? ^WtaX is said of these goTemors ? 

TIL HEW JEBSKT, p. 89. 

1. ¥rhen was New Jersey sc named ? In honor of whom ? 

2. When did the ioiiBdieti n of the Dntoh over New JeiMj oeaae ? 
To whom did Charles IL cjo^nj the territory ? To whom did tha 
Poke of York sell it? 

8. When was New Jersey first settled ? Where is Bergen ? What 
fbrt was soon after boilt ? Where ? Where is Camden ? Where it 
Elixabethtown? What is said of it ? (4.) 

4. Who was appointed goTemor ? When ? What did he bring with 
him? What did this oonstitution ordain? How were the oSSotn 
ehosen? 

5. What was the e£fect of this liberal oonstitution ? 

6. When were New Jersey and Delaware recaptured by the Butch ? 
On what occasion ? When restored ? 

7. What oonveyance was made in 1674 ? By whom, and to whom ? 
WhatdidBillingedo? 

8. What division of New Jers^ was made ? When ? ¥rho took 
East Jersey ? who West ? Who laid daim to West Jersey ? Was this 
]u8t ? ¥rhy not ? What did Andros attempt ? What was the issue 
of this contest ? 

9. To whom did Carteret sell his right to East Jersey ? When ? 
What did Penn do ? Who was made GoTemor of East Jersey ? When 
were the Jerseys annexed to New England ? How long did tbBj con- 
tinue 80 ? When were the Jers^ surrendered to the crown ? 

10. What is said of the two provinces now ? What were the people 
allowed? 

11. How long did the province continue under the Qovemoxf of New 
York ? Who was the first royal governor ? 

Tm. DKLJIWABB, p. 91. 

1. On what bay does Delaware lie? (4.) After whom was it 
named ? 

2. Who first setUed Delaware ? When did they arrive ? ITndec 
whose charge? What place did Minmts build ? Near what town ? (4 • 
What name was given to the territory ? (4.) Extent of it? (4.) 
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8. Who laid claim to the territoiy ? How ^d GoTernor Kieft attempt 
to keep him in oheck ? Who was John ^rinti ? What did he do ? 
Why? 

4. Prooeedings of Stajresant in 1651 ? Who protested ? What did 
Governor Rising do ? 

5. How did (£>vemor Stnyvesant rebuke this outrage ? What became 
of the Swedes and their forts ? 

6. When was the territory surrendered to New York ? Who com- 
manded the expedition ? To whom was it sold in 1682 ? How were 
these tracts then known ? How were they govemed until 1708 ? What 
then took place ? 

7. What is said of Delaware during the Eevolution ? What of the 
Maware regiment ? 

IX. MABTLAIVD, p. 98. 

1. After whom so called ? 

2. Who was Sir George Calvert ? To what place did he emigrate ? 
Why? When? What was he compelled to se^ ? 

8. Of what territory did he procure a patent ? From whom ? 

4. To whom was the F^tent made out ? Why to him ? What land 
did this grant cover ? What contentions arose in consequence ? 

5. First governor of the province ? When did he arrive ? ¥rho]ii 
did he bring with him ? What was their religion ? Where did they 
settle ? At the mouth of what river ? (4.) 

6. What circumstances contributed to the rapid growth of Maryland ? 
What is said of its charter ? What did it secure to emigrants ? What 
privi^ra did it grant ? What is said of taxes ? 

7. Who at firet enacted the laws ? ¥rhen was a house of aasemb^ 
constituted? What did this consist of? What change took place in 
1650 ? How were the members of these houses appointed ? 

& What rebellion broke out in 1685 ? Who was CUybome ? What 
became of his followers ? What of himself and estate ? 

9. What is said of Claybome in 1645 ? What became of the gov- 
ernor ? What is said of this revolt ? 

10. What did the assembly of the colony reiterate in 1649 ? B^ this 
act, what might every one e^joy ? What was the eflfect of this rebgioua 
toleration ? 

11. What is said of commissioners appointed in 1651 ? Who was 
one of these ? What were they to do ? What war did this give rise 
to ? Between whom ? What is farther said about this matter ? 

12. What did the next assembly ordain ? When did the war com- 
mence ? What did Stone, the lieutenant, do ? Which party was vic- 
torious ? What became of Stone and others ? 

18. When was Lord Baltimore restored to his rights ? Who was 
appointed governor ? To whom was pardon extended ? 

14. When did Lord Baltimore, the fbunder of Maryland, die ? Who 
noceeded him ? What is said of Cecil Calvert ? What of Charles ? 

15. When was the tranquilUty of Maryland again interrupted ? 
Why? Which party, Protestant or Catholic, obtained the govern- 
ment ? 

16. How long did they hold it ? What did the king then do ? Whom 
did he send over as governor ? Under Copley, what took place ? 

17. When was this wrong rectified ? In what way ? What govem* 
uent was restored ? 
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z. pnmTLTAiriA, p^ 96. 

1. WheDoe her name ? 

2. Who was this William Penn ? On what aooonnt did ht reorif« 
the territory of Pennsylvania ? From whom ? 

8. Upon what territory did this patent encroach ? To what extent ? 
Between whom did contentions hence arise ? What other oonv^ances 
were made to Penn ? What did these grants embrace ? 

4. Religions views of Penn ? What was his object in foonding a 
eolony ? 

6. What assurances did he give to his Swedish settlemgits ? 

6. What offers did Penn make to settlers? Who took advantage 
of these offers ? Who was William Markham ? What letter did Pom 
write? 

7. What form of government did he publish ? Who might be a 
flreeman ? What latitude of conscience was given ? 

8. Did Penn come to America ? With whom ? Where did he land ? 
What did he find upon the territories ? To what place did he proceed ? 
What did he convoke ? What did he order ? What did this assembly 
do? 

0. Who engaged the Indians to form a treaty? Where was this 
treaty negotiated ? Near what city ? (4.) What did Penn say to the 
Indians ? 

10. How did the Indians act ? What did they say ? What did Bfr. 
Bancroft say of the Indians ? What was the result of this kindness of 
Penn? 

11. Meaning of the word Philadelphia ? Who commenced the city ? 
Of whom did Penn purchase the territory ? What is sud of the growth 
of the city ? 

12. What is said of the rapid settlement of Pennsylvania ? To what 
was this owing ? 

18. When did Penn convene a second assembly ? Where did it meet ? 
For what purpose ? What at this time was ordained ? Effect of these 
wholesome regulations ? 

14. When did Penn return to England ? To whom did he leave the , 
care of the government ? What is said of James IL, soon after ? How 
did Penn regard this monarch ? What became of Penn ? Why impris- 
oned ? What, at length, was he permitted to resume ? Wlio was hif 
deputy-governor ? 

15. Did Penn visit Pennsylvania a second time ? When ? What did 
he find ? What, upon this, did he do ? When was this charter accepted 
by the people ? Who dissented ? 

16. What is said of Penn after this? What took place after hif 
departure ? What is said of the colony ? When did the people form a 
new constitution ? What did they allow the proprietor ? 

XI. GAKOLIVAS, p. 100. 

1. In honor of whom was Carolina so called ? Meaning of Caroloi 
In Latin? 

2. What did this territory include ? To whom was it conveyed ! 
By whom ? 

8. When was a settlement begun ? By whom > Near what soiuid ? 
That name did this colony reoeiTe * 
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4. When was a second permanent setUement effected ? Near the 
bonth of what riyer ? (5.) By what emigrants ? Name of this oolonj ? 
First goTemor ? In what state were bot]b these colonies ? 

5. When was a third colony founded ? What was it called, and after 
whom ? Who came over with the colonists ? What harbor did they 
first enter ? To what river did they remove ? What city did they 
found ? What is said of the present city of Charleston ? Of what state 
was this the commencement ? 

6. Who prepared a constitution of government for these colonies ? 
What did it propose ? What is said of the plan ? What did it cause 
in Abemarle county ? 

7. Who succeeded Governor Sayle ? Under him, what two colonies 
were united? What began now to be used in respect to the two 
remaining colonies ? 

L North Cabouna Colony. 1. What is said of the progress of 
North Carolina ? What took place in 1677 ? 

2. Who was Seth SoUiel ? When was he sent over, and why ? How 
long did the inhabitants bear with him ? What did they then do ? 
Remark of an historian ? 

8. Who succeeded Sothel ? What did he do ? What is said of Sir 
John Archdale, successor of Ludwell ? What is said of emigrants and 
assignments of land ? Who were a great accession of strength and 
numbers to the colony ? 

. 4. How did the neighboring Indian tribes regard the colony ? For 
what purpose did they combine ? What massacre took place ? When ? 

5. Who came to their relief, and what did Barnwell do ? 

6. What did the Indians, soon after, again do ? Who interfered ? 
The fort of what tribe was reduced ? Number of prisoners ? What 
bec»me of the Tuscaroras ? With whom was a treaty concluded, and 
when? 

7. Wlien did the proprietary government cease in Carolina ? Whr i 
What became of their charter ? When did the proprietors surrender 
their r^hts ? 

n. South Caboliha. 1. Who laid the foundation of the southern 
colony in Carolina ? In what settlement ? When ? Who succeeded 
Sayle ? What colony was incorporated with it ? 

2. Which colony flourished the most ? Why ? What accessions were 
made from New York ? Where did they chidSy concentrate ? What if 
said of Puritan refugees ? 

3. When was the present city of Charleston founded ? (5.) By 
whom ? 

4. How were the people soon after annoyed ? Wliat was done with 
^ese Indians ? 

5. What b siud of the accession of French Protestants ? When did 
Ihey come over ? To whom were they not welcome ? 

6. Who, about this time, was appointed governor ? Why ? What 
#as the effect of his measures ? 

7. What notable person now appeared in the province ? What waf 
be allowed to do ? What became of him ? Who succeeded him ? Wl^ 
was he glad to retire ? 

8. Who succeeded Ludwell ? Wh^ ? What is said of the people ! 
How did he manage ? 

9. What one difficulty still remamed ? What did the JbiHglish Epift 
lopalians deny to the irenoh Protestants ? 
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10. Br what meam ware these animontiet at length heeled ? 

11. what propoeal did OoYernor Moore make to the aaeembly ? Dor 
hkff whoee war was this ? What did the assemblj think of it ? Troopa 
n&ed for the expeditioii ? What was the plan of the expedition ? 

12. Why oonld the governor effect nothing ? What was Daniel 
despatched fbr ? What took place daring his absence ? What is said 
of Daniel on his return ? Consequenoes of this nnHdrtiinate enter- 
prise ? 

18. How was the fiiilare of this expedition compensated ? What 
expedition did Governor Moore undertake ? What was its succoss ? 

14. Who succeeded Moore ? When ? What forms of worship were 
eeublished ? From what were dissenters excluded ? When were these 
Uws of exclusion repealed ? Why ? What acts, however, continuel 
in ft>roe ? 

16. What deeicp was attempted in 1706 ? By whom ? During whose 
war ? How was it defeated ? 

16. What combination of Indians was formed in 1715 ? What was 
the extent of this combination ? (6. ) What day was assigned fbr the 
destruction of the colony ? How was the calamity averted? What 
beciune of the Yamassees ? 

17. What, at length, did the pe(^le of Carolina resolve to do? Whom 
dBd they request to accept the govemment? Upon his reftisal, whoa 
dkl th^ appmnt ? 

18. To wnom did the Carolinians cemplain ? What did the gn^y 
council decide ? Under whose protection was the colony taken ? Whai 
agreement between the proprietors and the crown followed ? 

xn. oiomoiA, p. 107. 

1. Whence its name ? 

2. In what patent was the territory of Georgia originally included ? 
What is said of the territory? Why had the king a ri^t to re-grant h ? 
Who laid claim to it? 

8. Who was James Oglethorpe ? What plan did he and others con- 
cert? When ? 

4. What did King George do in fdrtherance of this plan ? What did 
the charitable do ? 

5. When did the colony arrive ? How many, and under whom ? 
Where did they first touch ? To what place did they then proceed ? (6.) 
-Where did they beg^ a settlement? What was Oglethorpe's next 
object? 

6. How many chieft did he collect? What did he ask of them? 
What was the reply of the Creek chief? 

7. By whom was Oglethorpe assisted ? What is said of this Maiy 
Musgrove? 

8. Why did not the colony flourish ? 

9. What inducements were held out to new settlers ? Who availed 
themselves of these offiers ? Number of planters who arrived ? What 
did Parliament do for the settlers ? What did individuals do ? Why 
did not the colony flourish ? 

10. What country did Oglethorpe vi»t ? Whom did he take with 
him ? When did he return ? By whom was he accompanied ? What 
was the obiect of Wesley ? What is said of hun ? When did he fi 
back ? What denomination did he found? 
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11. Bj irbom was Wesl^ miooeeded ' Object of Whitefield ? What 
to said of him ? What of his orphan asylum ? Where did he die ? 

12. What expedition did Oglethorpe proiect ? When ? Where is St. 
AugnsUne ? (o.) By whom was he aided ? What forts did he take ? 
What naval force aided ? Besolt of the expedition ? 

18. What took place two years after ? What did the Spanish arma- 
ment consist of? Where did it sail from ? What river did it enter ? 
Where is the river Altamaha ? (5.) Where was Oglethorpe ? What 
did he do ? To whom had Oglethorpe applied for assistance ? Why 
did the Carolinians refuse ? 

14. What stratagem did Oglethorpe resort to ? What letter did he 
write ? What was the import of this letter ? 

15. What became of the above letter ? What did the Spanish gen- 
eral do to the French deserter ? What mistake did the Spanish oooncU 
of war make in reference to three supply-ships ? What did the Spaniards 
do, in consequence? 

16. What became of Oglethorpe, the founder of the colony ? In what 
state did he leave it? What is said of the emigrants? What, at 
length, did the trustees do ? 



1. Extent of the period of settlements ? How many colonies were 
planted in America ? What were th^ ? 

2. Date of the settlement of Vuginia ? Date of the commencement of 
the Carolinas ? Years between ? Colonies settled within those years ? 
When was Georgia settled ? How many years after the Carolinas ? 

8. What colonies were early united ? What names did they take ? 
How many colonies at the dose of the period of settlements ? Age of 
the oldest ? Age of the youngest ? 

4. By whom were these colonies settled ? By whom was New Tork ? 
BiarylsAd ? Pennsylvania ? Delaware ? What is said of emigrants 
and others ? 

5. What is said of the inhabitants of these colonies for many years ? 
How did they live among themselves ? Why ? 

Maitnebs or ths Coloiiists, &c. 1. What is said of the manners 
of the Virginians ? What does Stith say ? Tet at the close of this 
period what is said of many in regard to firanknees, &c. ? 

2. What does Beverly say touching the courtesy of poor planters to 
travellers ? 

8. What were the dronmstanoes of the earliest emigrants? Of what 
was there a great dearth ? How was that dearth supplied ? 

4. Why dkl not the Virginians suffer fh>m want ? What story does 
a writer tell about five pounds ? 

6. Habitations of the first settlers ? Before the close of the period, 
how were th^ ? 

6. What is said of the living of the Virginians ? What of their beef 
and mutton ? What inducement had the people to be lazy ? What 
was the price of some articles of living ? What is said of br^ ? 

7. Whence did the colonies get their clothing ? What does a writer 
say of their sheep ? What of bowls and birchen brooms ? What, how- 
ever, should be remembered ? 

8. What is said of the New England colonists ? What is said of thdr 
motions ? What of their manners ? What of their government and 

32 
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Monli ? What did Umj ttodj ? Whmt were fome of their thMtukm 
isticsr 

9. What win throw great light on the yiews and mannen of the 
people of that age ? Meotioii some of these laws. How wee BIr. Joeiaa 
Plaistowe punished ? How Sergeant Perkins ? How Robert Sborthoee ? 

10. In 1635, ii4iat did the town of Hartford order ? What was the 
penalty for not attending town-meeting ? How were bojs punished 
ibr playing during public service? What order was made in 1648 
about ringing a bell ? 

1 1. What did the colony «f Connecticut order, in 1647, about tobaooo ? 
What were the Virginians doing at this time ? 

12. What did the colony of New Haven resolve, in 1639 ? How was 
one Broomfield punished, and for what ? What other punishments 
were inflicted ? 

18. How are these matters sometimes referred to ? Why is there little 
Just cause for the censir e of the present generation ? What was the 
object of these reguUtions? What were they really the dictates 
of? 

14. What is said of the early manners of the colony of New York ? 
In what respect did they pattern after the Dutch ? >V hat is said after 
the conquest of the English ? 

15. What is said of Uie gable end of thdr houses ? How was the 
date of their erection desipiated ? What had they always on the t<^ 
of thereof? 

16. Where did the ikmily enter ? Where did they live ? What is 
said of the front door ? What of the grand parlor ? What of the sand 
on the floor ? 

17. How did the old burgher dispose of himself? How his good 
wife ? What did the young folks do ? 

18. When did a well-regulated &mily rise? Dine? Go to bed? 
What is said of their tea-parties ? How was their tea-table crowned ? 
What other articles graced it ? 

19. What story does the author teQ about a Dutch custom ? 

20. What is said of other colonies ? What of peculiarities befbre tht 
elose of the period ? 

Rkuoioit. 1. To what church was the colony of Virginia devoted ? 

2. What provisions were made for the support of ministers ? How 
was this stipend settled ? What law passed the assembly in 1642 ? 

8. What IS said of the religion of the Church of England in 1660 ? 
How many pounds of tobaooo were granted a minister ? What had ha 
in addition ? How was the tobacco prepared ? 

4. What was the special object of the New England planters ? Of 
what sect were they in doctrine ? In discipline ? And what right did 
each church maintain ? What did they hold to the validity of? Whoi« 
and for what purpose, did they convene councils ? What offioers were 
there generally m each church? What was the pastor's oflloe' 
Teacher's ? Ruling elder's ? 

5. What provision was made by the colonists of Massachusetts Bay 
ibr ministers ? Who was obliged to contribute to the support of the 
ehurch ? What is said of persons attending public worship ? What 
Were the Connecticut laws touching the subject ? 

6. When and where was the first synod convened in America? 
What was the object of it? What did the synod do ? 

7. Where was the Dutch Befbrmed Church first intxtniaoed? What 
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If said of their first meeting-bouBe ? Ckwt of it? How ooTered! 
What is said of the town-bell ? 

8. When did the Roman Catholics first come to America ? Where 
did they settle ? Where was the first Baptist church formed ? When, 
and by whom? What law did Massachusetts pass, in 1651, against 
their doctrines ? 

9. When did Quakers make their appearance in Massachusetts? 
What laws were passed against them? What seyere penalties were 
enacted against them in 1657 ? What took place in 1659 ? What is 
■aid of the conduct of Baptists, Quakers, &c. ? What did our fore- 
others seek to avert ? What had they not yet learned ? 

10. What can you say of the synod at Cambridge ? What platform 
did they adopt ? What ministers and churches were present ? How 
long was this platform the religious constitution of Connecticut ? 

11. What were Pcnn's religious views and tenets ? What worship 
did he institute ? What was a fundamental principle of Penn ? When 
was Episcopacy introduced into New York? New Jersey? Bhode 
Island ? South Carolina ? Connecticut ? 

12. When was the Saybrook platform formed ? By whom ? Under 
whose authority ? What is said of the revival of 1787 ? When did 
Whitefield come to America ? What is said of him ? What sect did he 
give rise to ? 

18. What is said of religious persecution before the close of this 
period ? What of rights of conscience ? 

Tradk and Cobimebce. 1. What is said of the early trade of the 
colonies ? What did they import ? What did they return ? 

2. What were the first exportations of the colony of Virginia ? How 
did the price fall ? What was the consequence ? What did they receive 
firom the Indians ? What did they do with these furs ? In what vessels 
was the export trade carried on? What other trade had the Vir- 
ginians ? 

8. First vessel from the West Indies ? First American vessel from 
the West Indies ? What is said of the ship Desire, of Salem ? First 
introduction of African slaves into New England ? 

4. What, at length, excited the jealousy of the mother country ? 
What vras forbidden by the mother country ? What did the colonies 
expoi-t to England ? What did they build and sell ? 

5. On which side was the balance of trade ? How was this balance 
paid ? 

AoaicuLTU&K. 1. What was the first business of the settlers ? How 
did they clear the land ? What was early cultivated in Virginia ? 
What is said of Indian com ? What of vineyards ? When was rye first 
raised in Massachusetts ? 

2. Who first introduced neat cattle into New England ? What is 
said of the importation in 1629 ? What of cattle in Virginia in 1623 ? 
What did New York begin to export in 1678 ? What were the princi- 
pal productions of the middle colonies ? Of the northern colonies ? Of 
the southern colonies ? 

Abts AMD Manufaotuheb. 1. What is said of early arts and manu* 
fixtures ? Why did they not flourish ? 

2. What manufiictures were begun in Virginia in 1620 ? What doei 
Chalmers say of New England in 1678 ? 

8. first buildings of the settlers, what made of? When were brick 
md firamed houses erected ? Wbm were the firames and briok pro* 
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•ved? first windmlU !n New England ? Fint TeBiel built in 1 
choBetts ? What was it called ? 

4. First printing in New England ? Who was the proprietor of tk* 
press? First article printed? Second? Third? What Bible waa 
printed ? When, and where ? Mode of tria veiling ? Whjr ? 

5. Progress of the arts and manufactures ? Mention some articles. 
Were they sufficient for the inhabitants ? 

6. First newspaper in North America ? How many before the doM 
of the period ? General character of the books published ? 

PopuLATioK. 1. Population of the colonies in 1701 ? 

2. Population in 1755 ? How many of these were foreigners ? 

Education. 1. What is said of attention to education ? In what 
colony and where was a college established ? For whose education I 
What appropriation did the Virginia Company make for education ? 
When was William and Mary*s College established ? 

2. What is said of education in the northern oolonies ? What sppro- 
priation did the General Court of Massachusetts make, in 1636 ? When 
was Cambridge college established ? Where, at first, located ? Who 
endowed it ? What leg^cj did he leave it ? When was the first com- 
mencement? Graduates? What other colonies contributed to its 
f^ds? 

8. What is said of common schools ? What specimen can yon mfSn* 
tbn of the arrangements for common schools ? 

4. When was Tale College commenced ? By whom ? Who chartered 
it? Where b^^n? First commencement? When and where re- 
moved ? After whom called, and why ? Who founded Nassau Hall ? 
Where is this located ? When ? By whom was it enlarged ? 

RErLBonoirs. 1. What is said of the continent at the commencement 
of this period ? What change do we find at the close ? What do ws 
now see? 

2. How has this change been effected ? 

8. If you look at our Others, in what circumstances do you see them ^ 

4. For what should we be thankful in regard to our lot, compared 
with our ancestors ? 

6. What does the delusion regarding the Salem witchcraft warn of 
against? 

6. What does our account of the Salem witchcraft still forther sug* 
gest ? What should we exercise towards those who fidl into occasi on al 
error? 

KisoxLLjLineous Qucsnoirs ov poliod n. 

1. When was Jamestown settled ? How long is Period IL ? How 
long from the discovery of America to settlement of Jamestown ? Who 
was the most efficient man among those who settled Jamestown ? How 
far is Jamestown from the mouth of the river ? Ans. About thirty* 
two miles. To what two companies were letters patent granted m 
1606 ? By whom ? 

2. When was Plymouth in Massachusetts settled ? By whom ? How 
long after Jamestown ? When, and by whom, was laid the foundation 
of Massachusetts colony ? When was Connecticut settled ? Colony of 
New Haven ? Georgia ? New Hampshire ? New York ? By whom 
was New York settled ? When was New York surrendered to the Eng- 
lish? When was New Jersey settled? Delaware? Pennsylvania? 
What people generally settled Penn^lvania ? Who setUed Mainland ' 
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Wlieniras it first settled? Who was Roger WilUftms? Wliat colony did 
he found? When were North and South Carolina settled? When 
were they divided ? 

8. Who was John Holmes? What do you recollect about him? 
What about Wahquimicut ? What two Inoian wars occurred during 
this Period ? About what year was Philip's War ? Who killed Philip ? 
Who conducted the war against Uie Pequots ? What town did Roger 
Williams found in Rhode Island ? What were the principal forts of 
the Pequots ? Where was the principal residence of Philip ? Who 
was the great sachem of the Pequots ? What was the Indian name of 
New Haven ? Of Boston ? Of New York ? Of Savannah ? 

4. What two ministers accompanied the first settlers of Connecticut ? 
Who was the principal founder of New Haven ? When were New Ha- 
ven and Connecticut colonies united ? Date of the union of the New 
England colonies ? Why was this union formed ? How many colo« 
nies formed it ? Who was John Eliot ? What do you recollect about 
him? 

5. Who were the Narragansets ? In what wars did they act a dis- 
tinguished part ? Whom did the Puke of York appoint his governor? 
What was the character of his administration ? Relate the story of 
his coming to Hartford and demanding the charter. What rebellion 
occurred in Virginia? When? Who headed it? Who was at that 
time governor ? Issue of it ? 

6 Who founded Philadelphia ? When ? How long after the settle- 
ment of Jamestown ? Plvmouth ? What is the meaning of Philadel- 
phia ? Who was Massaeoit ? With whom did he make a treaty ? Who 
was the first Governor of Plymouth Colony ? Of New Haven Colony ? 
Of Massachusetts Colony ? Who was Lord Baltimore ? Who was con- 
sidered the father of the Puritans ? Did he ever remove to America ? 
Who was Samoset ? Who was Squanto ? What day of what month is 
celebrated as the landing of the Pilgrims ? In what vessels did the 
Pilgrims come to America ? Who was Miles Standish ? 

7. Where was the first representative legislature in this country ? 
When ? When did the towns in Connecticut first establish a constitu- 
tion? When were East and West Jersey united? Who settled Del- 
aware? 

8. Tell the date of the settlement of every state mentioned in this 
Period. What towns suffered much in Philip's War ? What was the 
occasion of Philip's War? What scene opened this war? To whom 
did James I. grant a patent of New England in 1620 ? Wbsre did 
Endicott settle ? 

9. In what town did the Indians murder nine persons in 1687? 
When, and by whom, was Salem settled ? What colony was settled 
mostly by Roman Catholics ? What by Quakers ? What two colonies 
were founded on very liberal principles ? 

10. What colony was reftised admittance into the New England Con- 
fMeracy, formed in 1648 ? Why ? Who was a distinguish^ minister 
of Roxbury ? Who was Sassacus ? 

11. When was Roger Williams banished fh>m Salem ? Who were 
the Mohawks ? From what town in Massachusetts came the first set* 
tiers of Hartford? What was the Indian name of Rhode Island? 
Who was William Coddington ? What patent was granted to Lorda 
Bay and Seal, &c, in 1681 ? 

12. What event most interesting to Massachusetts occurred in 1684 ? 

32* 
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What other oharten were toon Tftcated ? Meaning of this term? WImb 
was the condition of New England distressing, in conaequenoe of the 
arbitnury acts of Andros? What event brought them relief? When 
was William, Prince of Orange, proclaimed ? 

18. What wars occurred during this period ? When did King Wil- 
liam's war begin ? When end ? In what treaty ? When did Anne's war 
begin i How long was it ? In what treaty did it end ? Date of this 
treaty ? When did the war of George II. begin ? When end ? In what 
treaty ? Which was the longest of these wars ? Which the most 
■CTere ? 

14. When was Georgia settled ? By whom ? Who was the leader of 
the colony ? How long after the settlement of Jamestown ? When did 
William ascend the throne? What was done with Andros? What 
colonies resumed their charters ? What colony obtained a new char- 
ter ? 

15. What insurrection occurred in New York in 1689-90 ? Cause of 
it? Head of it? Issue of it? Who was Seth Sothel ? History of his 
proceedings ? When did the in&tuation about witchcraft b^in ? 
Where? What distinguished persons were accused? Who was Sir 
William Phipps ? What expedition did he lead ? In what war ? With 
what success ? 

16. When was the first printing-press established in the country f 
Where ? What kind of mill was the first in New England ? In what 
year was built the first vessel in Massachusetts ? Name ? What was 
first printed ? Whose version of the Bible was first printed ? In what 
language? 

17. Population of the colonies at the close of the Period of Settle- 
ments ? With what country did the colonies principally trade during 
the Second Period ? When were slaves first introduced into New Eng- 
land ? What college was first founded in the colonies ? Which was the 
second ? Where was the Cambridge platform composed and adopted ? 
When? By whom? 

18. What newspaper was first printed in North America ? Where ? 
In what year ? What were the provisions of the treaty of Byswick ? 
Who settled in Carolina in 1707 and 1710 ? Who plotted their destruo- 
tion, two years after ? 

19. Where is Louisburg ? How was this fortified ? What was it 
ealled ? How long was it besieged before it was taken ? When did it 
surrender ? What colonies were engaged in the expedition ? 
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For what is Period m. distinguished ? When did it commenoe ^ 
When terminate ? Length ? 

1. What is said of the history of the colonies to this date ? 

2. What is said of their history for years from this time ? What had 
the American colonies to do with reference to England ? How long did 
they enjoy peace ? When did England declare war against France ? 
When was it reciprocated by France ? 

8. What is this war called? What were the principal events of 
1754? 1756? 1766? 1767? 1768? 1769? 1760? 1768? 

4. What was the general cause of the French and Indian War * 
Where were these English settlemciits ? Where had the Frenoh 
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•ztended themselTes ? What had thej decided to connect ? Bj means 
of what ? What object had they ? What was the English oUim founded 
upon ? Upon whom fell the severity of the war ? 

5. What circumstance opened the war > Of whom did the Ohio 
Company consist ? What purchase had they made, and for what pur- 
pose ? Who had intelligence of these transactions ? What did he fear ? 
What did he do ? 

6. To whom did the Ohio Company appeal ? What did Dinwiddle do ? 
What did the assembly order ? 

7. To whom was this serrice intrusted ? How old was Washington ? 
What is said of the seryice assigned him ? How did he perform the 
service ? What reply did he bring back ? 

8. What did the British ministry direct to be done r What force 
was raised ? To whose command was it intrusted ? When did Wash- 
ington march, and whither ? 

9. What fort did he erect ? Towards what French fort did he pro- 
ceed ? What was it the present site of? (4.) Whither did he retire ? 
Why ? What befell him at Fort Necessi^ ? What was he obliged to 
surrender ? How long after this was the formal declaration of war ? 

10. What did the British ministry recommend to the American colo- 
nies ? Why ? What conyention was accordingly held ? Where ? 
When ? What was adopted ? What did it resemble ? Why was it 
not adopted ? 

Campaign of 1765. 1. How many expeditions were planned for 
this campaign ? (8.) (4.) 

2. By whom was the expedition against Nova ScoUa conducted ? Of 
what did it consist ? From what did it sail ? By whom was it joined ? 
What port was taken ? To what name was it changed ? What is said 
of the whole of Nova Scotia ? (8.) 

8. What difficult question arose, in relation to the inhabitants of 
Noya Scotia ? How were they disposed of ? Why ? 

4. Who conducted the expedition against the French on the Ohio ? 
Who was Braddock ? Force ? Against what fort did he proceed ? (4.) 
Whom did he leave to follow ? With what troops press on ? Against 
what was he warned ? Where was he surprised ? When ? Number 
of the enemy? What became of Braddock? Loss of soldiers and 
officers? 

6. To what was the defeat of Braddock to be ascribed ? In what 
estimation did he hold the provincial troops ? Whose retreat did they 
cover ? Who commanded ? To what fort did the army proceed ? 
What might they here have done ? What course did Colonel Dunbar 
pursue ? 

6. Who conducted the expedition agunst Crown. Point ? What was 
the success of this ? To what point did the army of Johnson proceed ? 
What intelligence was here received ? Where was Fort Edward ? (4.) 
What did a council of war resolve to do ? Who commanded the party 
dstached ? By whom was it surprised ? Who were killed ? 

7 Where was the firing heard ? What was inferred ? What was 
done? Who was defeated? What distinguished French gentleman 
feU? 

8. Who led the expedition agsdnst Niagara ? Force employed ? How 
9kT did the expedition proceed ? Why was it abandoned ? 

Campaiov or 1756. 1. Who succeeded Govemor Shirley? Who 
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jommanded antn the BiriTAl of Abercrombie ? How liad the war 1 
earned on till this time ? When wm war declared ? 

2. What wae the plan of operation for 1756 ? What Is 8^ of theee 
places ? What of the former? What of the latter ? Why did the 
plan fail ? 

8. Who succeeded Dieekan ? What fort did he invest in August ? 
Where was this fort ? (4.) With what success ? What is said of tho 
IhU of Oswego? 

4. Of what lakes did the capture of this fort give the enemy oom* 
mand ? Of what country ? What losses did the English experienoe» 
in men and stores ? What is said of further extensive opexatlonB? To 
what was this suspension attributed ? 

Campaiom Of 1757. 1. What did the British Parliament do fi^ the 
campaign of 1757 ? The reduction of what place was planned? On 
what account were the colonies disappointed ? On what account mm 
the expedition abandoned ? 

2. What is said of the indecision of the English, and the victories of 
the French ? What ibrt did Montcalm reduce, on the north shore of 
Lake George ? Number of the garrison ? Number of Montcalm's 
Ibroes ? Continuance of the siege ? 

8. I>efender of the fort? How was the capitulation shameftilly 
broken ? What is said of a New Hampshire corps ? Why were not 
the Indians restrained ? 

Gampaioh or 1758. 1. What change was made in the British 
administration in 1758 ? What is said of Pitt ? In whose &vor did 
the tide of success now torn ? Import of a droular, addressed by Pitt 
to the colonial governors ? What Uiree colonies responded ? How ? 

2. How many expeditions were planned ? 

8. What force was sent against Louisburg ? (5.) What admiral 
commanded the fleet ? Who commanded the army ? Who was under 
him ? When did the fortress surrender ? How many prisoners ? 
What other places fell into the hands of the English ? What is said of 
this loss to France ? 

4. Who succeeded Lord Loudon as commander-in-chief? What 
expedition did Abercrombie conduct ? How many (bllowed his stan- 
dard ? What was the success of an attack upon ^conderoga ? What 
was the English loss ? To what was this ill success attributed ? What 
is said of the retreat ? How might a different result have been reached i 

5. Where did Abercrombie retire ? What fort was soon after taken 
by the English ? Where was this fort ? Ans. Where Kingston now 
stands. (4.) Who conducted the expedition ? What fell into his 
hands ? 

6. What third expedition was contemplated this year? Where waa 
Fort Du Quesne ? (4.) Why was this fort so important ? Who com- 
manded the enterprise ? Force employed ? When did they rea<^ the 
fort ? Why was an attack needless ? To what was the name of the 
place changed ? 

7. What other event bore upon the fortunate issues of the next year i 
Where was this treaty concluded ? 

Campaign of 1759. 1. What had the campaign of 1759 for its 
object ? How was it proposed to accomjplish this ? What were the 
strong-holds of the French in Canada ? Wno led the enterprise against 
tCconderoga ? What other place soon after surrendered ? Who pro 
eewled against Niagara? Besolt of that expedition ? 
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2. Wlio commanded the expediUon against Qnebeo ? At irbat plaoe 
iid he embark ? With what Ibroe ? Under what oonToy ? Where did 
he hind ? (5.) Which way from Quebec ? What project did he at 
length decide upon ? Whoee suggestion was this ? 

8. Where were the troops transported ? What did Wolfb do, on leav- 
ing the ships ? Did he land at the place he intended ? Why not ? 

4. What was the perpendicular ascent which they climbed? On 
what plains was the army formed ? Who commanded the French ? 

6. Where was the battle fought ? Describe it 

6. What twogenerals fell ? Where was Wolfe wounded ? Who suc- 
ceeded him ? Who succeeded Monckton, and why ? Where was Mont- 
calm when he fell ? Who fell near his side ? 

7. Where did Wolfe die ? Before dying, what did he hear, and what 
did he say ? Which cause was yictorious ? Loss of the French ? Loss 
of the English ? Terms of capitulation ? The capture of what place 
soon followed ? Why did it not terminate the war ? 

Campaion Of 1760. 1. When did the French attempt to re-take 
Quebec ? Who commanded the French ? Who the English forces ? 
Where was the battle fought ? Which was yictorious ? Where did the 
English retreat to ? How came the French to raise the siege ? 

2. What important fortress stiU remained in possession of the 
French ? What plan was adopted to take possession of it ? Under 
what circumstances was it surrendered ? The surrender of what other 
places followed ? 

8. How long had this war lasted ? How did the colonies express 
their joy at its termination ? 

4» What is said of Indian outrages, about this time, at the south ? 
Who were these Indians ? What colonies sufliared ? When were they 
defeated, and by whom ? When was the treaty signed that closed the 
war ? At what place ? What cessions were made to the British crown ? 

MISOELLANEOUS QUXSTIONS OH PEEIOD UJ. 

1. For what is Period m. distingnished ? With what event does it 
begin ? How long was this after the settlement of Jamestown ? How 
long from the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle ? General cause of this war ? 
In what year did it end ? In what treaty ? What were the provisions 
of the treaty of Paris ? 

2. Between whom was a plan of union adopted, in 1754 ? Where ? 
What did it resemble ? On what day of what month was this plan 
signed ? How long before the Declaration of Independence ? What 
fort was, on that day, surrendered ? How old was Washington when 
first called to public senrice ? What duty was assigned him ? How 
did he perform it ? 

8. Where was Braddock defeated ? Year, month, and day, of his 
defeat ? How long after the accession of William, Prince of Orange, 
to the throne of England ? after the settlement of Jamestown ? What 
four expeditions were planned in 1755 ? Which were successful ? 
Which otherwise ? Who commanded in that against Nova Scotia r 
that against the French on the Ohio ? against Crown Point ? against 
Niagara ? What was the principal expedition of the campaign of 1 758 ? 
What was its issue ? What fort was surrendered to the Fruich ? Whs 
eommanded the French ? Who gallantly def^ded Fort Williaa 
Henry? 
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4. What change was made in the miniatrrof Enghuid in 17581 
What expeditions were planned in 1758 ? Which were suooessfiil i 
Which otherwise ? Commander of the expedition against Looisburg ? 
against Ticonderoga ? Du Quesne ? What treaty was formed in 1758 ? 
Where ? Influence of it ? 

5. Great object of the caropiugn of 1759 ? What were the strong- 
holds of the French in Canada ? Which of these was surrendered 
without a battle ? To whom did Niagara surrender ? Who commanded 
the expedition against Quebec ? What do you understand by the Heights 
of Abraham ? For what will these ever be memorable ? What two gen- 
erals here lost their lives ? When was the battle fought ? What did 
this battle decide ? How long was this battle after the Pequot war ? 
alter the settlement, of Plymouth ? 

PERIOD IV., p. 146. 

For what is Period IV. distinguished ? When did it begin ? When 
terminate? 

1. In what year did the war of the Bevolution begin ? When was tbt 
first blood shed ? What is said of the oceorrenoe of the Bevolution ? 
What did the English statesmen suppose ? 

2. What feelings had the colonists towards the mother country ? 
Might the event ^ve probably been avoided ? By what means ? How 
was it hastened ? Remote and proximate causes of the Revolution ? 
Mention the first Second, &o. oc. 

8. How many colonies had been planted? Which were they ? Objectfl 
proposed in the establishment of these colonies ? 

4. What is said of the love of liberty which prevuled ? 

5. How many fi>rms of government existed ? Which were the char- 
ter governments ? Which were the proprietary ? 

6. What can you mention as evidence that the tomoB of government 
conduced to independence ? 

7. What did the first principles of the colony then &vor ? What la 
said of this early spirit of liberty ? 

8. What is said of the n^lect of Brit^ ? What did Parliament pay 
Ibr the colonies ? What did Massachusetts Bay pay ? What Loid 
Baltimore ? What other settlers ? 

9. Conduct of England during her colomal wars ? What did the 
colonists learn ft*om this neglect ? 

10. What hastened the B^volution more than all other causes ? What 
did these consist of? 

11. What were vrrits of assistance ? First application of the kind ? 
What question was raised ? Who appeared for the crown ? Who for 
the merchants ? Judges ? 

12. Who opened the cause ? What did he maintain ? Who followed ? 
Who succeeded him ? Who was present ? What did he say of Otis ? 
What did Otis say ? 

18. What was thought ? What was the decision of the court ? What 
is said of these writs afterwards ? 

14. What is said of taxation before 1768 ? What, if money was 
wanted ? When was the first revenue act passed by Parliament ? What 
iuty was laid ? 

16w Why did not the ooloniei approve this ? What fiomdamental law 
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i!d the colonies bold ? Wliat was the hinge upon which the BeTotatioQ 
turned? 

16. In what year was the stamp act passed ? What did this act 
ordain? 

17. How was the news of its passage receiTed in America ? What 
did Massachusetts recommend? Who acceded to this? When did 
these commissioners meet ? Where ? President ? What was their 
declaration ? What did they say of the stamp act ? When did this 
Conjnress adjourn ? Who approved of their proceedings ? 

18. What is said of stamps when the act came into operation ? What 
had become of them ? What is said of business ? What did printers 
do ? What is said of Canada papers ? Of courttf of justice ? Of 
marriages ? 

19. What were sons of liberty ? What was their object ? What is 
said of other societies ? What did these societies deny themselves > 
What did women beteke themselves to do ? What effect had this in 
England ? 

20. What fortunate change took place in Enelsmd, about this time ? 
What was apparent to BIr. Pitt and his friends ? What act was repealed ? 
What is unaerstood by the declaratory act ? 

21. What &mous speech did BIr. Pitt deliver ? What did he declare ? 
How did the people regard him ? How, in the House of Peers, did some 
members wish to do ? 

22. What is said of the repeal of the stamp act ? What, in conse- 
quence of this satisfaction, was revived ? What vote did Massachusetts 
pass ? What action did Virginia take ? 

28. What did the enemies of American liberty intend ? When was 
snotherplan of taxation introduced ? What other two acts were passed ? 

24. When did these three acts reach America? What is said of 
than ? How did several of the colonies regard them ? 

25. How was the public excitement soon increased ? What was the 
object of sending these regiments ? Where was the fleet stationed ' 
How were the troops disposed of? 

26. What was done the next day ? Where were two field-pieces 
stationed ? How was the state-house occupied ? What other places ? 
What is said of the common ? What of the Lord's day ? 

27. What action was taken byParliament in regard to those guilty 
of treason ? When was this ? What is said of this measure ? 

28. What bill was introduced into Parliament in 1770 ? Why was 
tea excepted in that bill ? 

29. What affiray occurred in Boston, Bflaroh 6th, 1770 ? Whok did 
this quarrel commence ? Between whom ? Who gave the provocation ? 
What took place on the fifth ? How many citizens were killed ? How 
many wounded ? What took place in the town ? How was the com- 
motion settled ? Who was imprisoned ? Result of their trial ? What 
is said of the evening of that day in subsequent years ? 

80. What fresh ototacle to a reconciliation occurred in 1772 ? Why 
was this vessel destroyed ? What order was made upon a Providence 
packet ? Upon refbsal, what was done ? How did the master of the 
packet manage ? What took place the following night ? For what did 
the governor offer a reward ? What sum ? What was the report of 
•ommissioners appointed to investigate the oftnce ? 

81. When were committees of oorrespondence and inquiry instituted ? 
for what purpose ? Where had this measure its origin ? By means 
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of what meetiDg ? On learning the prooeeding of the house of Mwe 
ehnietts, what resolution did the Virginia House of Burgenes adopt i 
How did the other colonial assemblies act, upon the recommendation of 
Virginia ? 

82. Why had little tea been brought into the country for some time 
before 1778 ? Where was the tea of the East India Company ? What 
bill was introduced into Parliament for their relief ? How would this 
bill affect the price of tea in the colonies ? What duty was paid on ihia 
tea ? Why ? To what places was tea shipped ? l»efore its arriyal, 
what resolutions had been formed by the inhabitants of those places ? ^ 
What became of the cargo destined for Charlestcm ? What is said of 
the vessels which brought tea to Philadelphia and New York ? 

88. What was designed by the leading patriots of Boston ? Why 
eould they not effect Uieir purpose ? What resolutions were passed in 
•CTeral town-meetings ? What orders were ^ven to the oaptams of the 
Tessels ? 

84. During another meeting of the dtitens> what request was made 
of the governor ? What did the governor do ? What secret purpose 
upon this, was formed ? By whom was it executed ? What is saui of 
Uie conduct of the citizens, meanwhile i 

85. What eflfeot had the intelligence of these proceedings in Parlia* 
ment ? What bill was passed, by way of revenge ? Of what privilege 
did this bill deprive the citiiens ? What did the second bUl essentially 
alter ? What did a third direct the governor to do ? 

86. On the arrival of these acts, what vote did the town of Boston 
pass ? How did the House of Burgesses, of Virginia, express thdr sym- 
pathy for the people cC Boston ? 

87. Where did the Continental Congress of 1774 convene? How 
many colonies were rqiresented ? Who was elected preddent ? who 
secretary ? What was agreed upon ? what recommended I what voted I 

88. When was an assembly ordered by Governor Gage, of Massa- 
chusetts, to convene? Why cud he countermand this order ? Where - 
did they meet, and to what nlaoe adjourn ? Whom did they choose 
president ? To what plaee did they adjourn, and what did they do>^ 
When did this assembly again meet ? What force did they resolve to 
equip ? Whom to enlist ? To what colonies did they send a request, 
and what was it ? 

89. What is meant by the conciliatory bill ? Who introduced it into 
the House of Lords ? When ? What was its fate ? What bill wm 
passed, the following day ? What restrictions were soon after imposed ? 

40. What is said of the measures of which we have given a suooinei 
account ? To what were the colonies loudly summoned ? What event 
opened the scene ? 

PRIAOIPAL KVSXTB Of 17T5. 

What were they? 

1. Who was the royal sovemor of Massachusetts at this time ? Why 
did he send a body of soldiers to Concord ? Their number ? Prinoipi& 
officers ? What measures were taken to prevent the inteUigence of uiiB 
expedition reaching the country ? Were these successfbl ? 

2. When did the enemy reach Lexington ? (2.) Who were assem 
bled ? What did Pitcaim say to them ? What did he then do ? ¥tam 
Lexington, whither did the British troops proceed ? What did ihtf 
doatConoord? (2.) Whither did they now retreat ? What was tbi 
•ondnot of the Amtncans ? 
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8. When were the British reinforced, and bj whom ? Where, how« 
ever, did the^ retreat ? Loss of the British ? Loss of the Am^cans ? 
Effect of the intelligence, as it spread ? 

4. What fortresses was it now deemed important to secure ? Who 
conducted the expedition against these fortresses ? What was their 
puccess ? At what time was Tioonderoga taken ? Who demanded its 
surrender ? In what name ? 

6. What memorable battle soon followed ? Month and day on which 
IHe battle was fought ? Where was the battle actually fought ? Where 
\a that hill ? How many men were sent to fortify Bunker Hill ? (2.) 
What was the result of their labors, 1^ the dawn of day ? When did 
Mie British discover the redoubt ? How did they attempt to annoy 
f oem ? From what hill did the British fire ? What was the conduct 
r f the Americans while thus cannonaded ? Their loss during the ibre- 
rtoon ? How many British were sent to attack them ? Under whose 
f ommand ? Which commenced firing ? At what distance did tho 
Americans return the fire ? Effect of it ? How near did the Ameri- 
cans suffer the British to approach, before they fired the second time ? 
What was the effect of this fire ? What took place on the third charge 
'/the British? 

6. Why were the Americans compelled to retire ? Loss of the British ? 
U)8S of the Americans ? What distinguished British officer fell ? What 
distinguished American ? 

7. How were the horrors of the scene greatly increased ? By whose 
orders ? How many persons became houseless by this conflagration ? 
Amount of property destroyed ? Number of houses burnt ? Conse- 
quences of this battle to the Americans .' What did they learn about 
their enemies ? Of what else did they learn the importance ? What 
was the effect of Uiis battle upon the nation ? 

8. When did the second Continental Congress meet? Where? Whom 
did Congress choose as commander-in-chief of the armies ? How many 
major-generals were appointed ? Names ? How many brigadier-gen- 
erals ? Names ? 

9. Where and when did Washington take command of the army ? 
(2.) How was he receiyed ? Number of the American army ? Over 
what region were they spread ? What places did the British ibroet 
occupy ? 

10. To what was the attention of the American commander directed ? 
What enedition was planned against Canada ? To whom assigned ? 
Where is 8t Johns? (2.) Who captured it? What other city did 
Montgomery take ? (2.) Whither did he now proceed ? Who was 
waiting to aid him ? Who had sent Arnold ? With how many men i 
By what route ? (2.) What had Arnold done before Montgomery's 
arrival ? 

11. What plan was laid for the reduction of Quebec ? Was the siege 
suocessAiI ? What attacks were then made ? Issue of these attacks ? 
What officers fell ? Whither did Arnold retire ? When did Arnold 
leave Canada ? When did the Americans evacuate Canada ? 

12. Who was the royal Governor of Virginia in 1775 ? What was 
the result of his indiscretion ? What is said of the Virginians, in 
respect to the controversy with Great Britain ? How did Dunmort 
attempt to thwart their measures of defence ? What did this conduct 
occasion ? Where did Dunmore retire ? Why ? What was the import 
9t his vroolamation ? What town did ht bum ? Why ? Eitimatad 
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lorn of p rop el t f ? Number of penopg dqpriTed of hfcbltatoit ? WUtfiM 
did tberojAl Uovenion of Noith ami Sooth Caroliiia retire? Wlieadid 
the rojal goTemment generally tenniDate ? 

PmiVOIPAL BYKHT8 OF IHA. 

What were they ? 

1. In the spring of what year did Qeiieral Washington attempt to 
expel the British from Boston ? What heights were taJEcn possession 
of and fortified ? What did these heights command ? How manT 
Americans were engaged to fortify the hnghts ? How were the British 
afRwted when they discovered the works ? What did the English adnu- 
ral declare ? What did the British determine upon ? When did the* 
craooate Boston ? Whither did they retire ? Under whose com 
niand ? 

2. The redaction of what southern city was now devised ? (2.) By 
what forces ? What is said of Charleston ? What fort had been erected ? 
Who commanded it ? What was its force ? When was this fort attacked? 
By what force ? Length of the bombardment ? Who were repulsed ? 
Loss of the British ? Loss of the Americans ? By means of this repulse 
what states eojoyed a respite from war, and how long ? 

8. Who mode the motion for the Declaration of Independence in 
Congreem ? When ? For what purpose was a committee raised on tho 
eleventh ? 

4. Who stood first on this committee ? Who second ? Who were 
requested to prepare a draft uf the declaration ? Who drew up the 

eper ? What alterations were made in it ? To whom belongs the 
nor of having prepared this declaration ? Who was its gre;U sup- 
porter on the floor of Congress ? What did Mr. Joflcrson say of Mr. 
Adams, on one occasion ? What at another time ? 

6. When was the important declaration made ? How was it received 
abroad ? What is said of the ensigns of royalty ? What of public 
processions, &c. ? 

6. What did Washin^n do, on taking possession of Boston? Whither 
did he next remoTc ? Why ? Where did he station his forces ? Number 
of his troops ? 

7. When did the British army return from Halifax ? What island 
did they take possession of ? By whom was Gk)ncral Howe joined ? 
Number of the combined forces ? Where did they land ? What waa 
their ohjoct ? 

8. What communication did General and Admiral Howe make ta 
Washington ? Why did the latter decline it ? What were their 
powers? 

9. Whom did the British generals next decide to attack ? Who com« 
manded the Americans ? Date of the batUe ? Loss of the Americans ? 
Loss of the British ? American generals made prisoners ? Where waa 
Washington ? What is said of him on beholding the slaughter of hifl 
troops ? Why did he not call in his forces at New York ? 

id Why did Washington evacuate the city of New York ? When 
did the British enter it ? What is said of the retreat of the American 
troops from Long Island ? When was it made ? What circumstances 
prevented the passage ? What change, fortunate for the Americans, 
took place ? What other remarkable circumstance can you mention 
When did the English first discover the retreat of the Amerioani i 
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11. What place did Washington occupy, on retiring firom New 1 ork f 
Where did he next take poet ? What took place at White Plains ? 
Lssae of the engagement ? 

12. Who was Captain Nathan Hale ? For what purpose did he toI- 
nnteer his services ? On being taken, who ordered him to execution ? 
What was he not allowed ? Last obseryation ? 

18. Whither did Washington retire from White PUins ? What was 
now the design of the BriUsh general ? How did Washington garrison 
Fort Washington and Fort Lee ? Where were these forts ? Who com- 
manded them ? What became of Fort Washington ? What became 
of Fort Lee ? What became of the garrison ? Whither had Washing- 
ton retired ? 

14. From Newark, where did Washington retreat ? Why ? To what 
other places was his retreat continued ? What river did he cross, and 
into what state ? 

16. What circumstances rendered this retreat ft*om New Jersey 
peculiarly trying ? To what number was the American army reduced ? 
What were the accommodations of the soldiers ? What was the con- 
duct of leading characters in New Jersey and Pennsylvania ? What 
§ respect presented itself on all sides ? What is said of Washington 
aring these times of trial ? 

16. What was the next object aimed at by the British general ? What 
prevented ? How did the British general dispose of four thousand Crer- 
man troops ? Where was the remainder of the British army ? What 
was he waiting for ? 

17. What plan did Washington now decide upon ? How many 
American troops were detached for the service ? When was the Dela- 
ware crossed ? What obstructed the passage ? What further retarded 
their nnrch ? What is said of their surprise of the Hessians ? Number 
of prisoners ? Number killed ? What German officer ? 

18. What is said of the success at Trenton ? (4.) What did Com- 
wallis do to regain the ground lost ? When did he march out to attack 
Washington ? Where was Washington ? Where did the British 
encamp ? 

19. In the morning, what had become of Washington and his troops ? 
What enterprise had he projected ? What contest ensued ? When did 
lYashington leave the main body of the enemy, and whom did he hasten 
forward to attack ? Success at Princeton ? (4.) What general was 
killed ? What lieutenant was wounded ? 

20. What is said of the victories at Trenton and Princeton ? To 
what winter quarters did the British army retire ? Where the Ameri- 
cans ? (4.) 

PBIKOIPAL BVEIITS Of 1777. 

What were they ? 

1. When did the Marquis de Lafayette arrive ? What was his object ? 
What is said of him ? Through whose influence did the French govern^ 
ment favor the Americans ? What did it allow them to do ? 

2. What is said of the people of France ? Of several French officers ? 
At whose expense did the marquis come ? What commission was given 
him' 

8. What stores were destroyed in Connecticut ? When ? In what 
town ? Number of houses burnt ? Number of persons murdered ? By 
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wbom was thia party attacked ? Who was mortally wounded ? Wbera 
did Arnold attack them ? Whither did they retreat ? The loss of th« 
British during this excursion ? How did Congress resolve to honor th« 
memory of Wooster ? In what manner was Arnold rewarded ? 

4. Strength of the American army in the spring of 1777 ? On leav- 
ing Morristown, where did Washington take poet ? How near to ih% 
British ? What did General Howe seem intending to do ? Why did he 
not attack Washington ? Instead of this, where cUd he embark ? With 
what force ? 

6. What was the design of Howe ? What movement did Washington 
make to prevent it ? To what point did he advance ? Where did th« 
British land ? What did Washmgton think wise to do ? 

6. Where did the armies meet i Which was obliged to retreat ? To 
what places ? What ofi&oers distinguished themselves ? Which was 
wounded ? 

7. What did Congress recommend to Washington ? What pre- 
vented? Where did Washington retire from Philadelphia? Where 
is Pottsgrove ? Who entered Philadelphia ? Where were the rest 
of the British stationed ? (2.) To what place did Congress ad« 
joum ? (2.) 

8. What is said of the redaction of some forts on the Delaware ? 
Why was this reduction attempted ? What, meanwhile, did Washing 
ton attack ? Where ? 

9. Date of this action ? Issue of it ? Whither did the British 
remove ? Where did Washington retreat ? Why was he so chagrined 
at the defeat at Oermantown ? To what chiefly was this defeat owing ? 
What did Congress express ? 

10. What has been said of Ticonderoga and Crown Point ? What of 
8t Johns ? What of Montreal ? Of Quebec ? What is said of th« 
evacuation of Canada ? 

11. What plan was adopted in England, in 1777 ? What would the 
success of such a plan preclude ? To whom was the execution of this 
plan committed ? Force of Burgoyne ? What important fortress did 
Burgoyne invest, and when ? Number of the garrison ? 

1 2. What did St Clair abandon ? Why ? Whither did he retreat ? 
Whom did he join ? After this junction, what followed ? 

13. Where did Burgoyne destroy a quantity of military stores? 
How long did he stiy at this place ? To what fort did he then proceed ? 
By whom was his progress impeded ? In what manner ? 

14. In what state is Bennington ? (2.) Whom did Burgoyne send to 
seise stores at that place ? Who commanded them ? Who attacked 
them ? What was the result ? On his arrival at Bennington, what 
did Baum learn ? For what did he send to Burgoyne ? Whither was 
Stark marching when he heard of Baum's approach ? When did tlis 
battle occur? Who arrived at a most critical moment? Was ths 
battle now renewed ? How did it end ? Loss of the British ? Loss 
of the Americans ? Effect of the battle at Bennington on the Ameri- 
cans ? Upon Burgoyne ? 

15. What was now the situation of Burgoyne ? What question did 
he find it difficult to settle ? When did he pass the Hudson ? Upon 
what did he advance ? (4.) What engagement ooomred on the nine- 
teenth ? What is said of it ? 

16. When was the battle renewed ? What was the design of Bar 



MTne? What is taid of the battle ? What ended it ? Whatattempt 
did the royal armj make to retreat? Why did they not prooeecf ? 
What deoiflion was Uien formed by a British council of war ? How many 
men were surrendered ? When was this surrender made ? 

17. Whom did Gates depute to carry the tidings to Congress ? What 
did he say on being introduced into the hall of (ingress ? 

18. How were the Americans affected by the surrender of Burgoyne ? 
How was this joy soon after increased ? What treaty was formal, and 
when? 

» 19. What is said of the Declaration of Independence? Did that 
declaration form any real bond of union between the states ? What 
held them together ? What articles did Congresa adopt, and when ? 
By whom was this confederation ratified ? What did it authorize Con- 
gress to do ? What could Congress not do ? What did the states 
reserve ? Consequence of these reservations ? 

20. Where did the British continue, the following winter ? Where 
were the winter quarters of jie Americans ? Where is Valley Forge ? 
How did the royaUsts pass the winter ? How the patriots ? 



PRIKOIPAL ETENTS Of 1778. 

What were they ? 

1. What orders were issued to the BriUsh in the spring of 1778 1 
Why ? What did Sir Henry Clinton do, pursuant to this onler ? 

2. What did Washington do ? What was his object ? Where did the 
British army encamp ? Where is Monmouth ? (4.) 

8. What order was issued to General Lee ? Upon his declining, to 
whom was the honor tendered ? What, at len^i, did Lee decide to 
do ? What is said of the morning ? What was greatly needed ? What 
day was it ? 

4. What was the strange conduct of Lee ? On learning the flight of 
Lee, what did Washington do ? What did he demand of Lee ? Who 
rallied the forces ? What did Washington then ask Lee ? What did 
Lee reply ? 

6. Who now did their duty ? How long were the armies engaged ? 
Why did the soldiers greatly suffer ? ^om what causes did many 
die? 

6. Where did the armies sleep, that night ? What did Washington 
decide to do ? How was he disappointed ? Where did the British pro- 
ceed to ? Where did Washington lead his army ? 

7. Where is Wyoming ? (4.) What took place there in July ? Who 
led the Tories, and who the Ladians ? How many inhabitants were 
■lain ? What became of the wives and children ? What is said of 
other settlements ? " 

P&INOIPAL EVERTS Of 1779. 

What were they ? 

1. When did the Southern States become the principal theatre of war ? 
Which state was attacked first, and why ? 

2. Who, at this time, held possession of Savannah ? What was his 
garrison ? Who was sent from New York to reduce him ? By whom ? 
With how many men ? What month ? When were the troops landedg 
and what was Howe compelled to do ? 

33* 
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8. Who oammanded aa expedidon ftcamst Conneotieiit ? Wbcjf 
Huw fiir did Ti7on proceed ? What did he do ? MTho opposed him! 
Where ? Belate the story of Patnam*s escape. 

4. What other predatory expedition of Tryon can you mention ? 
Where was this ? What city was plundered ? What towns were reduced 
to ashes? 

5. Where is Stony Point ? (4.) When was this place rednoed ? 

6. What is said of this place ? Who oondaoted the enterprise ? What 
is said of his march ? When did he arrive ? 

7. Where did Wayiie form his men ? What did he direct them to do? 
On their arrival, what unexpected obstacle presented itself? What did 
the English do ? How did the Americans act? Lose of the English ? 
Worthy conduct of the Americans ? 

8. What fleet arrived on the ooast of Georgia ? When, and for what 
object ? Who was in command at Savannah ? What had he already 
done ? What unwise grant was made by Lincoln ? 

9. How long did the siege last ? When was an anault made ? 
Result of it ? Who was wounded ? Who mortally ? Loss of the 
Americnns ? Story of Jasper ? Where did D*£staing retire? Where 
Lincoln retreat ? 

10. For what was the campaign of 1770 remarkable ? What is said 
of almost every scheme ? Why ? What is said of the French fleet ? 

1 1 . What more powerful cause existed for their feeble exertions ? 
When were bills of credit first issued by Congress ? What was the 
amount of these bills in 1780 ? What was the progress of their depre- 
ciation ? How great was the final depreciation of paper mon^ ? Causei 
of this depreciation ? 

12. What is said of such a currency ? What influence had this cur- 
rency ? On the other hand , what b said of Great Britain ? What did 
Porhament do ? 

PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF 1780. 

What were they ? 

1. For what object did Clinton embark for the south, towards the 
olose of 1770 ? With how many troops ? Who, at this time, was the 
American commander at Charleston ? When did Clinton oommenoe the 
siege ? 

2. What British fleet aided ? Who urged Lincoln forward ? What 
was the result of the siege ? To what humiliation were the Americans 
subjected ? When and how was this retaliated ? 

0. What measures were now taken to reestablish royal authority ? 
To what city did Clinton return, after the surrender of the city of 
Charleston ? Whom did he leave in command ? 

4. Who superseded General Lincolu ? Amount of his foroo ? Of 
whom coraposed ? 

6. Who, at this time, commanded on the frontier? Where did he 
concentrate the royal forces ? Who joined them at Camden ? (5 ) 
Where did the hostile forces meet ? When ? 

6. What decided the fate of the battle ? What militia threw down 
their arms, and fled ? Who followed their example ? What was the 
conduct of the contincntil troops ? What brave officer fell ? Who was 
De Kalb ? How did Congrefts honor his memory ? What is said of 
the battle of Camden ? What is added about the British cau8« ? What 
about the Americans ? 
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7. Who inTaded New Jersey in June ? With what foroe ? What was 
their conduct ? What bloody act was committed at Connecticut Farms ? 
How was it attempted to be excused ? 

8. How did the inhabitants suffer, in addition to these predatory 
incursions ? Where had Washington encamped, the preceding winter ? 
What name was given to that winter ? What prospect was often before 
Washington ? 

9. What is said of the return of spring ? What report of the state 
of the army did a committee from Congress make to that body ? 

10. What is said of the Americans in the midst of their distresses ? 

11. What force arrived fh)m France, in Rhode Ishind, in July? 
Who was the naval commander ? What land force was brought out ? 
Commander of these ? Feelings of the Americans, on this event ? Why 
did not the French assist the Americans ? 

1*2, Where is West Point ? (4.) How far from New York ? Who 
obtained the command of this fortress in 1780 ? With whom did Arnold 
enter into negotiations to deliver it up ? 

18. Who was the British agent in this n^;otiation ? What was the 
military rank of Andre ? In what yeesel did he ascend the North river ? 
Whom did he meet ? After his interview with Arnold, why did he not 
return in the Vulture ? How was he compelled to return ? 

14. What name did Andre assume ? What passport did he receive ? 
What place did he reach ? (4.) Who arrested him ? What conver- 
sation ensued ? 

15. What did he declare himself to be ? What did he offer, to be 
released ? To whom did they conduct him ? How did Arnold effect 
his escape ? Where did he take refuge ? By whom was Andre tried ? 
Who was president ? What was their decision ? 

16. How was Andre regarded by the American army ? What British 
officer endeavored to save him ? What request did Andre make of 
Washington ? Why did Andre prefer being shot to being hung ? 
What effect had Andre's letter upon Washington ? Was his request 
granted ? When did he suffer ? 

17. How were his captors rewarded ? 

18. How was Arnold rewarded ? 

PBINOIPAL EVSmn OF 1781. 

What were they ? 

1. What afflicting event occurred early in 1781 ? What was the 
cause of this mutiny ? Where did it occur ? "Who inquired into thdr 
grievances ? What was their report ? What did the mutineers do, upon 
being redressed ? 

2. Who commanded these troops ? In his ardor, what did Wayne 
do ? What did the troops do ? What did they say ? Whither did 
they withdraw ? Who sent agents to induce them to join the British ? 
How did they treat the proposal ? How did they treat the agents ? 

8. In what Southern State did Arnold commit R^eat depredations . 
What were some of the outrages of his troops ? what squadron was 
sent to cut off Arnold's retreat ? Success of their enterprise ? 

4. Who superseded Gates, after the battle of Camden ? What is said 
of Orecne as a commander ? How did he compare with Washington ? 
State of the army at this time ? Who were Greene's officers ? What is 
•aid of them? 
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6. First measure of Greene ? What has been said of it ? Whom did 
It serve to perplex ? 

6. Whom did Comwallis begin with ? Where was Morgan stationed J 
(5.) Who was sent to attack Mm ? With how many men ? What was 
Comwallis to do ? 

7. What is said of a contest between Morgan and Tarleton ? What is 
said of the Americans, on the first onset ? What was done at this criti- 
cal moment ? What had Morgan time to do ? What is said of the 
achievement ? 

8. On the defeat of Tarleton, what did Comwallis do ? What dia 
Greene do, as a counter movement ? Toward what court-house did he 
march ? (5.) 

9. What is said of this undertaking ? Why was it perilous ? What 
rivers did Greene pass in his retreat ? During what month was this 
retreat effected ? With what remarkable interpositions were the Amer- 
icans fiivored ? 

10. From Guilford court-house, where did Greene proceed ? Bj 
whom pursued ? What river must thej pass ? Who was near at 
hand? 

11. On reaching the banks, what were rolling before them ? Who 
were stationed in the rear ? Why ? What was announced, about noou i 
Why had Greene delayed crossing ? 

12. What is said of the last boat ? What of the disappointment of 
the British ? Length of this retreat ? What did Comwallis here do / 
Where is Hillsborough ? (5.) 

18. What is said of the strength of Greene's aro^ ? Where did ht 
proceed ? When did an engagement take place i What is said of the 
Carolina militia ? What was Greene compelled to do ? What is said of 
tiie result ? What did Fox say of the victory ? 

14. Where did Comwallis retire ? Whence then did he proceed ? 
Meanwhile, what did Greene decide to do ? What is said of this exper 
iment ? Where did he encamp ? Where was Hobkirk's Hill ? Where 
were the British strongly intrenched ? 

16. What engagement soon after took place ? Who was the British 
commander ? How were the Americans engaged when attacked ? 
What did they do ? What is said of the Gunby regiment ? 

16. What is said of Greene's attempt to rally them ? With what 
■uccees ? Issue of the battle ? 

17. By what other name is this battle known ? Wliere, after it, 
did Greene proceed ? Where was Ninety-Six ? How long did he lay 
•lege to it ? Why did he assault it ? When ? With what success ? 

18. Who followed Greene on his retreat ? What did Rawdon then do ? 
Where did the British army take post ? (3.) What became of Bawdon ? 
Whom did he leave in command ? 

19. What American was executed, about this time ? Where ? By 
whom ? Under what circumstances ? 

20. Where did General Greene spend the hot season ? (5.) In Septem« 
ber, what did he do ? What battle occurred ? Who claimed the vie* 
tory ? At the close of the battle, what took place ? 

21. What is sjiid of the battle of Eutaw Springs ? What became of 
the British ? When did they evacuate the city of Charleston ? Whe 
entered ? What did the people say ? 

22. What is said of the merit of Greene ? What did Washington sa,y 
•f him? 
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23. What is iaid of CornwalliB, at page 198 f What plaoe did ht 
reach ? (5.) Whose troops were at Petershorg ? What had become 
of Phillips? 

24. Whon had General Washington sent to Virginia ? With what 
force ? For what object ? What orders had been given to Lafayette ? 
What did Lafayette attempt to do ? Did he succeed ? 

25. What was the object of Cornwallis ? What did Lafayette do ? 
Why did he not haxard a contest ? How did Cornwallis employ him- 
self ? Where, at length, did he concentrate his forces ? (6.) What did 
he here do ? (5.) What is said of Qloucester Point ? 

26. What was the object of the campaign of 1781 ? To be aided by 
whom ? In prosecution of this plan, what did the French troops do { 
Where were Washington's forces concentrated ? (4.) 

27. Why was this plan suddenly changed ? Who now became Wash- 
ington's object ? Where did the combing troops now march ? When 
did they appear before Yorktown ? 

28. What is said of the Count deOrasse? What had he done ? What 
Is said of the French troops ? 

29. What excursion did Arnold make, meanwhile ? Object of this 
expedition ? How was this expedition signaliied ? What forts were 
taken and burnt ? (2.) 

30. What is said of the defence of Fort Trumbull ? What :f that of 
Fort Oriswold ? Who was inhumanly murdered ? What is ^ «.d of tha 
burning of New London ? 

81. Why did not Washington send an expedition after Amotd ? 

82. When did the siege of Yorktown commence ? How was it pu» 
sued ? What is said of the sixteenth instant ? 

88. What attempt at retreat did Cornwallis make ? Issue of this 
attempt ? When aid the capitulation take place ? 

84. How long after the surrender of Cornwallis did Clinton appear 
in view ? Amount of his reinforcement ? Whither did he return, on 
learning the fate of Cornwallis ? To what did Cornwallis impute his 
fall ? What had Clinton promised him ? Cause of the delay ? 

85. How were the Americans affected by the victory over Cornwallis ? 
What did Congress appoint, on the occasion ? 

86. What event substantially closed the war ? What poets were still 
held by the British ? After the <^ture of Cornwallis, what indicated 
the continuance of the war ? What became of the French army ? 
Where did Boohambeau, with his army, spend the winter ? To what 
place did the American army retire ? 

PBnrOIPAL SVEMTB OF 1781-3. 

What were they ? 

1. What resolution passed Parliament, 1782 ? 

2. Who succeeded Clinton in command ? What instructions were 
|Aven to Carleton ? Why did Congress reftise to correspond with 
Carleton ? 

8. What did the French court now press upon Congress ? "Who were 
appointed ? Who were appointed on the part of Great Britain ? Where 
did they meet ? Date of the provisional articles of peace ? Date of the 
definitive treaty ? From what time had there been no acts of hostility ? 
When was the cessation of hostilitiesproclaimed to the American army} 
When was Savannah evacuated ? When New York ? Charleston ? 
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4. Wh«n WAS the Amerionn army disbanded ? To whom did Wash- 
Ingion bid an affectionate adieu ? In what words did he bid the armj 
adien ? 

6. To what still more painfol separation was Washington soon called ? 
Where did they assemble for this purpose ? With what did he say his 
heart was full ? What wish did he express for tbem ? In what man- 
ner did he treat each one ? Whither did they follow him ? What waa 
his last adieu ? 

6. When did Washington resign his commission ? Whom did he com- 
mend to Congress ? To whose protection did he commend the intereets 
of his country ? 

7. How did Congress express their sense of his wisdom and energy ? 
To whom did President Mifflin, in behalf of Congress, commend the 
interests of the country ? To whom did he commend Washington ? 

8 Whither dkl Washington retire ? In what character ? 



NAVAL OPERATIONS. 

1. What is said of the naral force of the colonies at the beginning 
of the Revolution ? What soon after did the brave and patriotic do f 

2. When did the news of the battle of Lexington reach Mochias ? (2.) 
What schooner wa-* ying there ? What plan was devised ? What did 
the captain of the iJiooner do ? 

8. What is said f the sloop ? What took place ? How many were 
killed ? What is iuid of this engagement ? 
4. What colonies had provided vessels before the action of Congress } 
6. When did Congress authorize a regular marine ? Where were 
they to be built ? What were some of their names ? How many thirty- 
two's ? How many twenty-eight's ? How many twenty-four's ? 

6. How many of these got to sea ? Why not all ? What became of 
those which were built ? 

7. What was the title of the commander-in-chief of the navy ? Who 
was he ? What was his pay ? How many captains ? 

8. Describe the flag used. When were our present national ooloii 
adopted ? 

9. What is said of our naval officers ? Mention some, of the greatest 
reputation. 

10. What is said of the commanders of privateers ? How many ves- 
sels did they capture ? 

11. What spirited naval actions can you mention ? Which was the 
most remarkable ? 

12. Who commanded the Richard ? Who the Serapis ? When and 
where did the action occur ? By what was it commenced ? What is 
said of the Bon Homme and Serapis, and of the action between them ? 

18. What fire occurred, and which vessel began to sink ? What mis* 
take occurred ? Which vessd surrendered ? Loss of the Richard ? Lost 
of the Serapis ? What became of the vessels ? 

14. Describe the Torpedo. Whose invention was it ? In what year ? 
What was its object ? 

16. What did Bushnell attempt by means of a torpedo ? "What was 
his sucoess ? What was the single instance in which he sucoeedei 
What is said of this mode of war&re, and what is said of Bushnell ' 
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lliinma. 1. What were the employments of the AmericanB at the 
•ommenoement of the war ? What was their character ? What control 
bad repressed every attempt on their part to rise ? 

2. What soon wrought in them a great expansion of character ? 
With whom were they soon qualified to cope ? 

8. What effect had th« war upon C>eir morals ? What does an army 
always carry in its train ? What effeci had the fiiilure of public credit ? 
What became of a high sense of integrity ? 

4. When did Dr. Bamsay write ? What was his declaration ? What 
did he think the friends of public order should do ? 

Bbuoion. 5. What effect had the war upon local prejudices ? Upon 
religious controversies ? 

6. What unhappy principles were sown in the American army, by 
the French ? What was the effect of these principles upon religion ? 
What is said of religious institutions ? What of churches ? W^t of 
public worship ? What of the clergy ? 

Tbadb AMD CoMMRRCB. 7. What was the effisct of the war upon 
oommeroe ? What became of the shipping ? 

AoBioxTLTUBE. 8. What was the effect of the war upon agriculture ? 

Arts akd Makufaotvbes. 9. What is said of the trade with Eng- 
land ? What of manufactures ? 

Population. 10. Number of inhabitants in 1784 ? What is said of 
Ihe increase of the population during the war ? Why was it so small ? 

Education. 11. Effects of the war upon education ? What is said 
of instruction in several colleges ? Number of colleges and academics 
at the close of this period ? 

RsTLBonoNS. 12. What is the most interesting event of modem 
times ? Have not changes equally violent often taken place ? But 
what, in the achievement of the American Revolution, is worthy of 
special notice ? What sprang from the blood which was then spilt ? 

18. What has been the general foundation of most governments ? 
How was our independence won ? With what do our annals shine ? 

14. What do we owe to Providence ? What has the American Bevo- 
Intion taught the world ? 

MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS ON PEEIOD IV. 

1. For what is Period IV. distinguished ? When does it begin ? 
^hen end ? Length ? What battle may be said to have opened the 
war ? What closed it ? How long between the battles of Lexington and 
Yorktown ? 

2. What were some of the causes of the Revolution ? How many 
oolonies had been planted ? Mention some of the battles ibught, between 
those of Lexington and Yorktown. In which battles were the Ameri- 
eans victorious ? When was the battle of Lexington fought ? Was tht 
tMttle of Bennington before or after the taking of Burgoyne ? 

8» What two fortresses were taken by the Americans in less than % 
month after the battle of Lexington ? When were committees of oor> 
vespondenoe and inquiry appointed in various parts of the country ? 
Object of these? What evenf happened March 6th, 1770, which 
bdped to bring on the war ? 

4. Who commanded the Americans in the battle of Bennington I 
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What do you nnderstand hy the Boston Port-bill? When did tiM 
Congress of 1774 meet ? Who was president of it ? Who seoretaiy ? 
What were the proceedings of that body ? 

6. What act of great heroism do you recollect of General Putnam ! 
Was Washington appointed to the command of the army before or aflet 
the battle of Lexington ? When and where did the lirst Continental 
Congress meet ? Uow many colonies were reported ? At the time of 
Uio battle of Bunker Hill, what added greatly to the horror of the 
•oene ? In what battle did General Montgomery fall ? Date of the 
evacuation of Boston by the British ? Was this befbre or after the 
Declaration of Independence ? When was Philadelphia evacuated by 
the British ? 

6. When was the battle of Bunker Hill ? For what was the cam- 
paig^ of 1779 distinguished ? Who was Benedict Arnold ? What 
fortress did he conspire to deliver up to the British ? What events of 
bis life do you remember, before this time ? What after it ? 

7. During the fiunous retreat of Washington following the battle of 
Long Island, through what plains did he pass ? During this retreat 
what two Ammican forts teiX into the hands of the British Where 
were these forts ? What can you relate about him ? What two vtotoriee 
soon followed the retreat through New Jersey ? 

8. Where was Stony Point ? What can you rehite about an atisck 
upon that ? In what year was this ? Who were the principal English 
generals in the American army during the Revolutionary War ? Wlu>t 
nation assisted the Americans ? What French generals do you recol- 
lect ? What distinguished American generals ? 

9. Of all the American generals, which was the most firm and 
enduring ? Which were characterised for great boldness and courage ? 
Of what general is it said that he managed so well, even when deflaated, 
that he reaped nearly the advantage of a victory ? How many turned 
traitors to our country daring the Bevolutionary War ? 

10. What general was killed in the battle of Camden } Where is 
Camden ? Who was the American general in the south when Charles- 
ton surrendered ? What two similar transactions took place after the 
surrender of Charleston and after the battle of Yorictown ? 

11. What event substantially closed the Bevolutionary War ? In 
what year was there a serious revolt among the American troops? 
Where? How many revolted? What general attempted to quiet 
them? How was he treated? Of what remarkable enterprise had 
this general the command ? 

12. When was the American army disbanded? How long after 
Washington took command of it ? When did Washing^n resign his 
eommission ? Who were the American commissioners who signed the 
treaty of peace ? Wlien was this signed ? 

18. Who supported the Declaration on the floor of Congress with mors 
power than any other ? What did Mr. Jefferson say of Mr. Adams ? 
In what way might Great Britain have prevented the Revolution ? 
What was the population of the United States at the close of the war ? 
What eflfeot had the Revolution upon religion ? What infidelity was 
spread abroad ? 

14. Who were the Hessians ? When and where was a large body of 
these taken by the Americans ? What victory seemed to turn the tide 
sf prosperity in our fiivor in August, 1777 ? Who was Sergeant 
/••ler? Tell hit story. In what battle was the heat so great that tht 
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ItmgikeB of tbe soldiers became so swollen that they could not retain 
them in their mouths ? 

15. What do yoa recollect of Gloucester Point ? On what occasion 
was General O'Hara the representative of Comwallls ? What is said 
of our prospects after the first battle of Camden ? Who were Paulding, 
Williams and Van Wert ? Who Count de Grasse ? Who was Colonel 
Ledyard ? What American committed great depredations in Virginia, , 
in 1781 ? Who was D'Estaing ? 

16. What outrages did the British commit at Danbury, in 1777 ? 
Who was Charles Townsend ? Where was General Montgomery killed ? 
Where General Wooster ? Baron de Kalb ? General Warren ? Gen- 
eral Mercer ? Which was the first general who fell ? 

17. Relate the particulars of the massacre at Wyoming. When was 
the hard winter, and what is said of the sufferings of the American 
army ? What two Americans were executed as spies ? When ? What 
as a commander was the character of General Greene ? What was the 
character of General Wayne ? Who superseded General Lincoln, on the 
fall of Charleston? 

18. What generals were taken prisoners at the battle of Long Inland ? 
Who were the principal generals at the south, under General Greene? 
Who was General Kniphausen ? Which was the last geueral engage- 
ment at the south ? In respect to what engagement was it th.it Fox 
said " another such engagement will ruin the British army •* ? 

19. Where was Fort Edward ? Who commanded the English at the 
battle of Bennington ? What two officers were wounded at the battle 
of Brandy wine? What towns in Connecticut suffered during the 
expedition of Arnold? In what year was this? When did royal 
government, generally, cease in America ? What were writs of assist- 
ance? 

20. Who was principally instrumental in procuring the aid of 
France ? What ao you understand by the articles of confederation ? 
^f hich was the most noted naval action during the BoTolutionary War ? 

PERIOD v., p. 214. 

For what is Period V. distinguished? When did it commence? 
Whan did it terminate ? Length ? 

1. What is now said of the Revolution ? Of the British troops ? Of 
the American army ? What great object had the colonies accomplished ? 

2. To what had they been looking forward, during the war ? What 
did they soon perceive ? What had they not ? 

8. What had they? What did the confederation prove? What 
powers had Congress? What powers were withheld? Amount of 
public debt ? What could Congress do, in regard to this debt ? 

4. What was proposed ? What colonies refused assent ? What was 
the consequence ? 

6. What did Congress do ? What did some of the states attempt to 
do ? What did this produce in Massachusetts ? What did the insur- 
gents demand ? By what force was it suppressed ? 

6. At length, what conviction was general ? 

7. When did Virginia recommend a convention? Where? Foi 
what purpose? Why did it adjourn? When? What did it recora- 
mend? How did the colonies respond ? What state refused to appoint 

34 
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•ommiflrionen ? How many memben did the ooiiT«ntioii oomdtt ofF 
Who was president ? How did the conventioii proceed ? 

8. What was the first question disooased ? How was this decided ? 
How long did the session of the ooovention last ? What was agreed 
on ? To whom was this constitution submitted ? How many ratified 
it? In what manner? What three in 1787? What nine in 1788? 
Which was the last to ratifV it ? In what year ? 

9. What did Congress do, at its first session, in r^rd to amend« 
menti? To what did these amendments relate? How many were 
adopted ? By whom ? How many were subsequently added ? 

10. Who was at once thought of for president ? What were Wash« 
lngton*s wishes ? What do you understand by Federalists and Anti- 
Federalists ? Which of these elected Washington ? Who was elected 
Tioe-president ? 

PERIOD VI., p. 218. 

Per what distinguished? When was Washington inaugurated? 
When did he retire ? Length of his administration ? Who was the 
first Secretary of State ? Who the first SecreUry of the Treasury .' 
Who the first Secretary of War ? Who the first Postmaster-general ? 
Who the first Attorney-general ? Who the first Speaker of the first 
Congress under the constitution ? 

1. Where was General Washington inaugurated ? In whose pres- 
ence? Who administered the oath? What did Washington then 
deliver ? What religious sentiment did he introduce into his speech ? 
What religious worship did he and Congress then attend? What 
example did he set ? 

2. What did the acts and events which signalised his administraUon 
relate to ? 

L System or Bbtekub. What was the first duty of Congress, under 
the constitution ? What duties were hud ? What encouragement given 
to American shipping ? 

n. Rbqulations or Departments. How many departments were 
created ? Design of them ? How were they styled ? What were their 
heads called ? What did they constitute ? What might the president 
require? 

in. EsTABUSHMSNT or ▲ JuoioiABT. "When was such judiciary 
established ? What did it consist of? What did the Supreme Court 
consist of? District Courts ? Circuit Courts? What is said of this 
system ? Who was first chief justice ? 

IV. Assumption or Debts. Amount of foreign and domestic debt ? 
Debts of the states ? What did Mr. Hamilton propose, in respect to 
these debts ? What is said of the assumption of foreign debt ? Why 
was the assumption of the domestic debts and state debts opposed ? 
What became of the plan of Mr. Hamilton ? 

V. Removal or Seat or Ooverkment. What is said of the debates 
on this subject ? What compromise was effSected ? What did it lead 
to ? What was understood ? What did this assumption of debts lay 
the foundation of? What did individuals realize ? What is added ? 

VL National Bank. What was the next public measure adopted ? 
Who recommended it ? Who opposed it, and why ? Who approved of 
ii ? Capital stock ? Duration of its charter ? Location ? What d<J 
this bill and other measures contribute to ' 
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Vn. ADmsnoir of Vermont. 1. When was Vermont a4mitted? 
PeriTation of the name ? 

2. When was Vermont settled ? Who laid claim to the tenitoiy f 
Who denied the New Hampshire claim ? What did thej do in regiurd 
lo the New York oUum ? What is the date of the act of admission ? 

VIIL Indian War. 1. When did a war break out, and where? 
Whom did the president send into that oountry, and for what purpose ? 
When and where was Harmar routed ? (5.) 

2. Who succeeded Harmar ? When and where was St Clair defeated ? 
Loss? ' 

8. Who was successor to St Clair ? What fbrt did he build, and 
near what spot ? What fort did he erect in 1794 ? (6.) What victory 
did he obtain, that summer ? When was this war brought to a close ? 
By what treaty ? What was ceded to the United States ? 

IX. Adbussion of Kentuckt. When was Kentucky admitted? 
Origin of her name ? First permanent settlement ? When and wliere ? 
(5.) What is said of the inhabitants during the Revolutionary War? 
After what time did they enjoy more peace ? 

X. Reelection of Wasoinoton. When was Washington reelected ? 
What determination had he previously formed ? Who was elected vice- 
president ? 

XI. Difficulties with France. 1. What is swd of the reelection 
of Washington ? What revolution was in progress ? When ? What 
is said of ^uis XVI. ? What had the national convention done ? How 
was this revolution regarded in America ? 

2. What was the wish of many Americans in regard to France ? 
What did the cabinet decide ? What proclamation was issued ? What 
did the republic of France do ? What minister did they send ? What 
was the object of Genet ? What did he attempt to do ? What did the 
president solicit of the French republic ? Who succeeded Mr. Genet ? 

XIL Insurrection in Pennsylvania. When was this insurrection ? 
Origin of it ? How was opposition manifested to this taxation ? What 
did the president do ? What became of the insurgents ? 

Xni. PRontBiTioN OF the Slave-trade. 1. When did Congress 
prohibit the slave-trade from American ports ? How long had England 
been engaged in the slave-trade ? When were the first slaves intro- 
duced ? How many ? By what ship ? What is said of their increase ? 
Where were they soon found ? Number in 178i ? Number in 1790 ? 
Who fastened this evil upon the colonies ? 

2. What law was passed in Massachusetts in 1645 ? What in 1703 ? 
What did Virginia attempt as early as 1699 ? What do these acts 
show ? 

8. When did Virginia abolish the traffic by law ? What other states 
before 1789 ? What resolution did the Continental Congress pass ? 
What did the third Congress do ? 

XIV. Jay's Treaty. 1. What is said of the relation between the United 
States and Great Britain ? What were the principal complaints ? What 
other sources of trouble were there ? What became, therefore, mor« 
probable ? 

2. Who was despatched to the court of St. James ? WJiat did he 
negotiate ? What were the main features of this treaty ? When waa 
this treaty submitte<l to the Senate ? 

8. What did the Senate advise ? How did the cabinet stand ? How 
the country? How did the fHends of JBogland regard the treaty? 
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What is said of Boston ? What of other cities ? How were Bir Jay 
and Mr. Hamilton and others treated? What did the president do, not- 
withstanding ? How did the treaty work ? 

XV. Admission or Tknmbssei. When was Tennessee admitted? 
Origin of its name ? In what was it originallj included ? To whom 
did it fidl? What did North Carolina do with it? When was it 
made a territorial government, and by what title ? When first settled, 
and by whom ? 

XVL EuBonoN or Mb. Adams. What political parties sprang up 
daring Washington's administration ? Who were at the head of Uiese 
parties ? What is said of the election ? Upon whom did the choice 
fall? 

XVTL Faeewell Addws. 1. When did Washington's administra- 
tion end ? What is said of his last levee ? 

2. What did his farewell address embody? What is said of it> 
What is Washington's remark about the union of government ? 

PERIOD Vn., p. 227. 

For what is Period VIL distingmshed ? Wlien watr Adams inauga 
rated ? When did he retire ? Length of his administration ? 

1. What is said of the country on the accession of Mr. Adams ? 
What had been done at home ? What is said of the agpricultural and 
commercial interests of the country ? What of the western Indians 
What of England ? What of France ? 

2. What were the principal events of Mr. Adams' administration ? 

L DimoiTLTiEs WITH Fbance. 1. What is said of these difficulties 
after Mr. Adams* accession ? What is said of the successors of Bir. 
Genet ? What attempts were made to settle the existing difficulties ? 
What did the French Directory refuse, and what order ? 

2. Whom did Mr. Adams summon, and what did he urge Congreea 
to do ? What specific measures, however, were taken ? 

8. What warlike measures did Congress adopt ? Who was appointed 
commander ? What captures were authorized ? What hostile acts were 
committed ? 

IL Treatt witq Feance. Consequence of the bold and decided tone 
of the Americans ? Measures on the part of the president ? What did 
these envoys find, on their arrival at Paris ? What did Bonaparte do ? 
Date of the treaty ? What became of the provisional army ? 

IIL Death or Washington. 1. When did the deatK of Washington 
occur ? Where ? At what age ? What was hi« complaint ? What 
did he say, in view of death ? 

2. What did Congress do, on the news of his death ? What aotioii 
did they subsequently take, expressive of the national feeling ? 

3. What funeral solemnities took place in Philadelphia ? Who pro 
oounced an oration ? What was done in other places ? 

IV. Removal of the Seat of Government. When was the seat of 
government removed to Washington ? 

y. Election of Mb. Jeffebson. 1. What is said of the administra- 
tion of Mr. Adams ? What two measures injured hia popularity ? 

2. What did the alien law authorize ? Design of the sedition law . 
What did it impose ? 

8. How did the votes of the electors stand ? Upon whom did thf 
deotion devolve ? Wl^ ? How did the members of Congress vote ? 
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4. How did thej proceed? How did the vote stand, on the first 
kkUot ? How long did this result continue ? What was the result of 
the thirty-sixth booting ? Who, of course, was yice-president ? 

PERIOD Vm., p. 281. 

For what is Period VIII. distinguished ? When was Mr. Jeflferson 
Inaugurated ? When did he retire ? Length of his administration ? 

1. What is said of Mr. Jefferson's transfer of lucrative offices ? What 
alterations were made as to internal taxes and the judicial system ? 

2. What were the leading events of Mr. Jefferson's administration ? 
L Admission op Ohio. When was Ohio admitted into the Union ? 

Derivation of its name ? Her territory, by whom claimed ? What is 
■aid of the cession of Vir^ia in 1781 ? Who first began the settle- 
ment of Ohio ? Where and when ? (5.) What retarded the settlement ? 
What, at length, gave a spring to this settlement ? 

n. PuKOHASE or Louisiana. What right had the United States to 
navigate the Mississippi ? What right to the use of New Orleans ? 
When were these rights violated, and by whom ? Consequence of this 
violation ? How was the difficulty settled ? Cost of Louisiana ? When 
transferred ? 

IIL MuBDEB or Hamilton. When did the death of Hamilton occur? 
What caused it ? Why was this duel fought ? What is said of Hamil- 
ton .' 

IV. Re-election of Mr. Jeffbbson. When was Mr. Jefferson 
reelected ? Who became vice-president ? 

V Wab and Peace with Tripoli. When did this war terminate ? 
In what ? Conditions of the treaty ? 

VL Conspiracy AND Trial OF BuBB. What project was Colonel Burr 
detected in ? When ? By whom arrested ? Where tried ? On what 
charge ? Result ? 

VIL Fbance and England. 1. What do you understand by the 
carrying trade ? Who enjoyed this trade, and why ? British order in 
council, 1806 ? What eflect had this order upon American vessels ? 
Decree of Bonaparte, by way of retaliation ? 

2. How did the British government retaliate ? Effect of this conten- 
tion upon American commerce ? What do you understand by the right 
of search ? Who claimed this right ? 

VHL Attack on the Chesapeake. 1. When was this attack made ? 
By whom ? Occasion of it ? What did it rouse ? 

2. Why did the Chesapeake strike her colors ? How much damage ? 
What was done with the men claimed ? What proved to be the fiicts ? 

8. What did the president do, in consequence of this outrage ? What 
instructions were sent to Mr. Monroe ? What further negotiations took 
place? 

IX. EmbXbgo. When did Congress meet ? What was done by that 
body for defence ? What is s^d of an embargo ? 

X. Obdebs in Council. What orders were issued l^ Great Britain 
to retaliate the French decree of November, 1806 ? 

XI. Milan Decree. What is meant by the Mihm Decree ? 

XIL Non-Intercocbse. What effect had the embargo ? What tub- 
Kitute was recommended for it ? With what proviso ? 

XUL Election of Mr. ^Lldison. Who succeeded Bir. Jeffonon m 
prus^dent ? Who was appointed vice-president ? 
34* 
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For what is Period DC distiiigidshed ? When wu Mr. MadiMm 
maugnrated ? When did he retire ? Length of his administration ? 

1. Condition of the United States ? w£^ two powers were ttill at 
war ? What was the e&ct of their oommeroial edieti ? From What 
else was America suffering ? 

2. Why did the president issue his proclamation renewing intercourse 
with Great Britain ? Effect of this measure upon the people ? On 
what account were they soon disappointed ? What proclamation did 
the president soon issue ? 

8. When did Bonaparte insue his Bambouillet decree ? Why ? 
What did it order ? What act passed Congress, May Ist ? What 
did it proride ? When was intercourse with France renewed ? By 
what act ? 

4. Between what Tessels did an engagement take place, in 1811 ? 
Which conunenced the attack ? What was the decision of a court of 
Inquiry, appointed to investigate the a&ir ? What exents signalised 
the year 1811 ? 1812 ? 1818 ? 1814 ? 1815 and 1816 ? 

L AnmssToy or Louisiaxa. When was Louisiana admitted into 
the Union ? Origin of its name ? Who first discovered it ? When ? 
Of whom did the United States purchase it, and for how much ? 

n. Battlc or TiPPKOAMOB. 1. When was tl^ battle fought ? 
What is said of it ? What is said of Teoumseh and his broker ? 

2. Who was General Harrison ? What treaty did he negotiate ? 
When ? How did Tecumseh like it ? 

8. Where did General Harrison meet these Indians ? What took 
plaoe ? 

IIL Dbolaiutior or Wak. "When was war declared ? Principal 
grounds of the war ? Who protested against the war ? On what 

g-ounds? Force ordered to be raised ? Who was appointed oommander 
-chief? Brigadiers ? 

rv. SiTRBENDER or HiTLL. 1. Who was General Hull ? Where was 
he stationed ? Whcore is Detroit ? (5.) Against what British post was 
he sent? With what force ? Where was Maiden ? (5.) 

2. What time did he here waste ? Meanwhile, how was Bialden 
reinforced ? What is said of Mackinaw ? When was this ? 

8. What report served to terrify General Hull ? In oonsequence of 
this, what did Hull do ? 

4. Who commanded at Maiden ? What did General Brook do ? To 
whom did Hull capitulate ? 

6. Reason assigned for this by Hull ? 

6. What became of Hull ? Charges brought agunst him ? Where 
was he tried ? What was the decision of the oourt-martial ? What did 
the president remit ? 

y. Capture of the Gxterriere. For what achievements was thif 
war distinguished ? By whom were they commenced ? What frigate 
did Hull capture ? Which was superior in force ? What was the lost 
of each vessel ? Damage each vessel sustained ? 

VL Battle of Qveenstown. 1. Who was commander-in-chief of 
rur army ? Towards the invasion of what province did he turn hh 
attention ? Forces collected for this purpose ? How were the Ameri 
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ma troopfl distribiited ? What diTirion did Harriion oomnuuid I What 
Van Rensselaer ? What Dearborn ? 

2. Where did a detachment of American troops attack the British, 
October 18th ? Who commanded them ? How were the American 
forces divided ? Who was early wounded ? Who took the command ? 
Of what did they gain possession ? Who reinforced the fi>rt ? What 
prevented the Americans keeping possession of it ? 

8. Why would not the militia cross the river ? What is stud of the 
probable result, if they had done so ? 

Vll. Capture op the Fbolio. What is said of an engagement 
between the Wasp and Frolic ? How long did the action last ? Off 
what coast was it ? Why was the fire of the Americans so much more 
destructive than that of the British ? By what ship were both cap- 
tured, the same day ? 

YIII. Captube or the Macedonian. 1. What was the next naval 
achievement ? Off what isles ? Comparative damage ? 

2. What act of kindness distinguished the crew of the United 
States ? 

IX. Capture op the Java. What was the second naval victory 
of the Constitution ? Where was the action fought ? Comparative 
loss ? What was done with the Java ? 

X. End op the Campaign. What is said of the campaign of 
1812 ? - 

XI. Campaign or 1818. Principal events of this camp^gn ? What 
is said of the military operations of the campaign ? Location of the 
army of the west ? Commander ? Location of the army of the centre ? 
Commander ? Army of the north ? Commander ? Generals of the 
British forces in Canada ' 

XII. Battle op Frenchtown. 1. Who held possession of Michi- 
gan, in 1813? In order to recover it, what did General Harrison 
determine to do ? In pursuance of this plan, where did General Win- 
chester advance ? Number aud character of his troops ? Where is 
Frenchtown ? (5.) Whom did Winchester here rout ? 

2. When, and by whom, was Winchester here attacked ? Result ? 
8. What inhuman butchery was afterwards perpetrated ? 
4. What became of the remains of those who fell ? 

XIII. Capture op the Peacock. What was the result of the action 
between the Hornet and Peacock ? Where vms it fought ? Captains 
of these vessels ? What became of the Peacock ? Seamen sunk with 
her ? Generous conduct of the crew of the Hornet ? 

XrV. Re-election op Mr. Madison. When was Mr. Madison 
reelected ? Over what competitor ? Vice-president ? Who succeeded, 
on the death of Clinton ? 

XV. Capture op York. 1. What is York the capital of? What 
was it the great depository of? When was an attack made upon it by 
the Americans ? Who commanded the land forces ? Who the fldtilla ? 
Who opposed the landing ? 

2. Who was intrusted with the command ? What befell him ? What 
was his dying order ? Number killed by the explosion ? Result ? 

XVI. Siege op Fort Meigs. 1. Who constructed Fort Meigs ? 
Where situated ? After whom called ? By whom was it besieged, in 
May ? The length of the siege ? Issue of it ? Whither did Harrison 
go ? Under whose care did he leave the fort ? What demand wat 
made on the third day of the li^ge? What did Harrison reply i 
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2. Bj wliom WIS Hftiriaon mnlbroed? Aided by these, what sortk 
WAS made ? Besult of it ? Why did the British geno^ raise th« 
licoe? 

8. Who again appeared at Fort Meigs ? When, and with what 
number of troops ? Why did they retire ? Against what fort did they 
proceed ? How was this garrisoned, and who was the conmiander i 
To the command to surrendOT, what did he reply? What did the 
enemy attempt to do ? What is said of their reception ? 

XVIL Loss OF THE Chesapeake. What American frigate was 
captured off Boston harbor ? By what frigate ? Who was the com- 
mander of the Chesapeake ? What was his fate ? Under what circom- 
stances did Lawrence fight ? What accident decided the contest ? lASt 
heroic order of Lawrence ? 

XVIIL Loss OF THE Argus. When, and by whom, was the 
Argus captured ? How had she been employed ? Fate of Captain 
AUen? 

XIX. Caftube of the Boxer. By whom was the Boxer cap- 
tured .' Off what coast ? Fate of the captains ? Where were they 
interred ? 

XX. Perry's Victory. When was the naral action on Lake Erie, 
between Commodore Perry and a British fleet ? Force of the Ameri- 
cans ? Force of the British ? Heroic conduct of Perry ? How many 
vessels did he capture ? In what words did he announce his victory ? 

XXL Battle of the Thames. 1. Why was the victoiy of Perry 
welcome ? For what was the way now prepared ? What was now the 
first object of Harrison ? What force had he assembled ? On reaching 
Maiden, what did they find ? Whom did they pursue? What place 
did they take possession of ? 

2. Leaving Detroit, whither did they next proceed ? With what 
ibrce ? What battle ensued ? What Indian chief was slain ? What 
did this lead to ? What were retaken ? What is said of Tecumseh ? 

XXIL Proposed Iktasion of Cajtada. 1. What did the Mi of 
Detroit put an end to ? Whom did Harrison leave at Detroit ? Whither 
did Harrison go, with the remainder of his force ? What prepared the 
way for the invasion of Canada ? 

2. Commander-in-chief at this time ? What was the chief object of 
his instructions ? Forces destined for the accomplishment of these 
purposes? 

8. What change of plan was ordered by General Armstrong ? What 
prevented its execution ? What is said of Wilkinson and his force ? 
Of Hampton and his force ? Of Harrison and his force ? 

XXIII. End of the Campaign of 1813. What did the end of 
this campaign give rise to ? What is said of public opinion about it ? 

XXIV. Campaign of 1814. Creek War. I. What Indian war 
distinguished the year 1813 and a part of 1814 ? Who instigated the 
Creeks ? Character of the war ? Commander of the Americans ? Bat- 
tles fought ? (5.) Treaty ? What is said of General Jackson ? Whom 
did he succeed at New Orleans ? 

2. What was the commencement of the Creek war ? What did Gen- 
tral Jacksou and General Cutfec do ? What place did the Creeks for- 
tify ? What is said of its reduction ? 

3. What put an end to the war ? What is said of the remnant of 
Ihe nation ? What did Weatherford, their leader, say ^ 
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XXV. Chippiwa and Brq>gewatbb. 1. What is 8<ud of General 
iVilkinsoD, in the spring of 1814 ? Where did General Brown go i 

2. What is said of Wilkinson's attack of a stone mill at La Cole ? By 
Whom was he tried ? What did the court-martial do with him ? Who 
iucceeded him ? 

8. What is said of the inactivity of the armies subsequently, and 
why were they inactite ? 

4. In what way was the contest renewed ? What happened at Chip- 
pewa? (4.) 

5. Where did General Riall retire to ? By whom was he joined } 
What movement did they make ? Where did the hostile armies meet ? 
What was the result of the battle of Bridgewater .' What generals were 
wounded ? What did thej abandon ? 

6. To what fort did General Ripley return ? Who besieged it ? 
When ? Length of the siege ? Bcsult ? 

XXVI. Capture or WAsniNOXON. When was an attack made upon 
the city of Washington ? By what British force ? By whom com- 
manded ? Of what disgraceful conduct was Boss guilty ? What was 
burnt with the capitol ? 

XXVII. Defence of Baltimobe. By what attack was the capture 
of Washington followed ? Issue of it ? What British general was 
kUled? 

XXVIIL War ok the Coast of New England. What is said of 
moyements in other quarters ? What of a British fleet on the coast ? 
What is said of Commodore Hardy ? 

XXIX. Engagement on Lake Champlatn. 1. When did this 
engagement take place ? What battle at the same time occurred ? 
(4.) Between whom were these contests ? Who were the seyeial 
commanders ? 

2. Which naval force was the superior ? 

8. Length of the engagement ? What fell into the hands of the 
Americans ? 

XXX. Hartford CoNTENTioir. 1. How did the people of New 
England regard the war ? Which state recommended a convention ? 
Wluch were represented ? 

2. Where did this convention meet ? Length of thdr session ? What 
did they suggest ? 

XXXL Battle of New Orlkaxs. 1. Date of this batUe ? (6.) 
Forces employed ? Commanders ? 

2. Result of the attack ? What British generals were killed ? What 
one was wounded ? Loss of the Americans ? Loss of the British ? 

XXXn. Treaty of Ghent. By what was the news of the victory 
of New Orleans soon followed ? When and where was the treaty signed ? 
When ratified ? Upon what subjects was it silent ? For what did it 
provide ? 

XXXIIL Treatt with Algiers. 1. What other war was termi- 
nated by treaty, soon after the war with Britain ? Where was it nego- 
tiated ? Agents of the United States ? Who commenced this war ? 
How had peace been preserved with the dey ? 

2. In 1812, what became of the American consul ? Why was llr. 
Lear dismissed ? What became of several American vessels ? 

8. What action did Congress take upon this ? What squadron wai 
despatched ? What was the result of this demonstration ? Who dio* 
ftated the treaty ? What were the important nrtioles of it ? 
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XXXIY. Nattonal Bahk. When did the former national bank 
expire ? 'S^hm wm a new benk ohartered ? Capital ? Length of iti 
eharter? 

XXXV. AmnaaoH or Ixdiaha. When was Indiana admitted into 
the Union ? Derivation of its name ? Who first settled it ? What is 
said of it daring the war of 1812 ? 

XXXVL Who succeeded Mr. Madison ? Who was elected Tice- 
president ? 

PERIOD X-, p. 259. 

For what is Period X. distingoished ? When was Mr. Monroe inaa^ 
gurated ? When did he retire ? 

1. What is said of the elevation of Mr. Monroe to the presidency i 
In what respects was he well qualified for his station ? 

2. What was the condition of the countnr ? What is siud of com- 
mtrot and manufiustur^ ? What of other departments of industry ? 

3. Principal measures and events of Mr. Monroe *s administratx<m ? 

L Admission op Mississippi. Who first visited the State of Mis- 
sissippi ? What was the r^on round about called ? Who gave it 
that name ? Who claimed the country ? Where did they begin a 
settlement ? When and to whom did the French cede the country of 
Mississippi ? Who w«:e its owners subsequently ? Who claimed this 
territory afterwards ? What was it called ? When was it erected into 
a territorial government ? When was the Mississippi Territory divided, 
and how ? 

n. Provision fok Indigent Omens and Soldiebs. Why were 
they left without adequate compensation ? What did they receive ? 
What did they do with these certificates ? What is said of the pur- 
chasers ? When did Congress first make provision for these officers and 
soldiers ? What is said of the subsequent action of Congress on this 
subject ? 

Ul. Admission or Illinois. Whoi was Illinois admitted into the 
Union ? Derivation of iti name ? First settlementi, and when ? By 
whom ? What is said of the territory, in 1768 ? What in 1783 ? 
What was Illinois originally a part of ? 

IV. Seminole Wab, 1. Where did the Seminoles live ? (5.) Of 
whom did they consist ? Why were they dissatisfied ? Who &nned 
their resentments ? What order was given to General Gaines ? Effect 
of this order ? 

2. What order was given to General Jackson ? How did he observe 
this order ? 

3. What territory did General Jackson enter ? Upon what Spanish 
fbrt did he march ? (5.) What did he do here ? Whom did he find at 
8t. Marks ? What was done with these men ? What decision did 
General Jackson reverse ? 

4. What did General Jackson next seise ? (1.) What government 
did he establish ? What was thought by the American people of 
General Jackson's conduct ? What action was taken in Congresfl 
about it ? 

V. Contention with Gbbat Butain. When was this convention 
•oncluded ? When ratified ? What was the first article ? What did 
the second establish ? What did the fourth article provide fbr ? 

VL Cessios 01 FhomsDA. When mm Florida ceded to the United 
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lMate» i By whom ? What sum was to be paid to the citiiens of the 
United States, and why ? 

Vn. Admission of Alabama, 1. When was Alabama admitted 
into the Union ? Origin of her name ? By whom Tisited, and when ? 
When setUed ? 

2. By whom wao Alabama clumed ? To whom did Georgia oede 
it, and for what sun ? When was Alabama separated from Blissis- 
iippi ? 

Vin. Admission of Mains. When was Maine admitted into the 
Union ? Under whose jurisdiction had she been ? 

IX. RB-BLBonoN 01 Mr. Monbos. When did- Mr. Monroe enter 
upon his second term ? Vice-president ? 

X. Admission of Missouri. 1. Origin of the name ? When 
admitted into the Union ? 

2. First permanent settlements ? What is the capital of the state ? 
(5.) When begun ? Of what was Missouri a part ? To whom was it 
oeded by France ? To whom was it ceded by Spain ? To whom was it 
ceded by this latter power, and when ? 

8. What do you understand by the territory of Orleans ? What did 
that territory become in 1811 ? What did the remaining part of the 
original province of Louisiana become ? What application did Missouri 
msike to Congress in 1818-19 ? What bill, growing out of this appli- 
cation, was introduced into Congress ? Which house passed this bill ? 
Which rejected it ? When was the bill revived ? What compromise 
was effected ? What was Missouri obliged to do, if admitted into the 
Union ? 

XL Apportionment of Representation. What does the constitu- 
tion provide about representatives ? What has public opinion decided ? 
Number of members of the Congress of 1776 ? Number of that which 
formed the Confederation ? Number of that which formed the consti- 
tution ? Number after the first census ? Number after the second 
census ? Number after the third census ? What was the ratio fixed 
by Congress, of 1822-8 ? Number under this ratio ? 

XIL Visit of Lafayette. 1. When did the marquis arrive ? 
Why was he so joyfully greeted ? What is said of him at page 176 ? 

2. Length of his visit ? Number of states visited ? How did he 
letum to France ? 

8. Who addressed him, on his departure? Reply of Lafkyette ? What 
is said when he left the mansion of the president ? Where did he land, 
and for what purpose ? 

6. What appropriation did Congress make for him, and why ? 

XnL Election of Mr. Adams. 1. State of the country during 
the presidency of Mr. Monroe ? 

2. What is said on the tiubject of his successor ? Who were the can- 
didates, beside Mr. Adamj ? 

8. Wbat is said of a choice by the electors ? Who were the candi- 
dates in the House of Representatives ? Through whose supposed 
influence was Mr. Adams elected ? 



PERIOD XL, p. 267. 

For what disUnguished ? When was Mr. Adams inaugurated I 
When did he retire ? Vice-president ? 
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1. Policy and views of Mr. Adams ? What is said of him ? Witk 
what was he charged ? What is said of such a bargain ? What was 
onfortonate for Mr. Adams ? Principal measures and events ? 

L CoxTEovKBST ABOUT Cbeek Xjlkds. Between whom was this 
controTcrsy ? What was the agreement of the United States with 
Georgia ? What did Georgia demand ? Why did not the United States 
purchase the lands ? What, upon this, did the Govemor of Georgia 
do ? What did the general government do ? How was the controversy 
at length settled ? 

IL FiFTiETu Annivsbsabt of Ikdepekdekcb. 1. For what was it 
rendered remarkable ? 

2. What remarkable coincidences in their lives can you mention ? 
HI. AMEBiCAif Stbtkm. What do you understand by this phrase ? 

When first employed ? Who has generally opposed the principle of 
protection ? Who favored it ? What is said of the tariff of 1828 ? 

1\\ Election of General Jackson. What is said of the admin- 
istration of Mr. Adams ' What were the grounds of complaint against 
him, by his opponents ? How were the candidates treated by their 
oppoeers ? Which was elected ? 



PERIOD XIL, p. 270. 

For what is Period XII. distinguished ? When was General Jackson 
inaugurated ? When did he retire ? Vice-presidents during hia 
presidency ? 

1 . Condition of the United States on <he accession of General Jackson ? 
What can you mention as evidence of this ' 

2. Prominent measures and events of General Jackson's administra- 
tion ? 

1. Removals fkom Office. 1. What work did General Jackson 
soon commence ? Number of removals, compared with those of hia 
predecessors ? What did the oppoeers of his administration say about 
these removals ? 

2. How did the friends of the president justify his course ? 
8. What did Congress do in relation to these removals ? 

II. National Bank. 1. What did General Jackson say about the 
bank, in his first message ? To whom was the subject referred ? What 
did the committee report ? 

2. When did the fHends of the bank ask for a renewal of thdr char- 
ter ? What did Congress do about it ? What did the president do with 
the bill ? 

8. How was the president's veto regarded ? What was predicted ? 

IIL Georgia and the Chebokees. 1. What embarrassing subject 
early engrossed the attention of the administration ? What did 
Georgia do in regard to the Cherokee lands ? What encouraged her 
in 80 doing ? How did she attempt to enforce her state laws? Wh« 
were imprisoned ? 

2. What did the Supreme Court decide, as to the claims of (Georgia 
What did they order in r^^ard to the missionaries ? What, upon Uiifl, 
did Georgia do ? 

8. When and how was this unpleasant controversy ended ? When 
and by whom, and where to, were the Cherokees removal ? 

IV. IxTERjiiL iMPBOTBMExn. 1. When wcTe appropriaUonB first 
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J for internal improTementB ? For what objects f Under wbai 

administrations was tne policypursned ? How did General Jaoksoft 
regard such appropriations ? How did he proTe hh opposition ? What 
did Congress do, notwithstanding his Tetoes ? 

y. Indian Hostilities. What war occurred in the spring of 1882 i 
In what territory ? Under what chief? Who were sent into the 
field ? Issue of the contest ? What is said of Black Hawk and other 
ehie&? 

YI. Discontents in South Cabouna. 1. What were these dis-i 
contents, and what did they arise from ? How did South Carolina 
regard the tariff of 1832 ? What is said of her conyention at Columbia ? 
Who were forbidden to force the tariff acts ? 

2 What effect had this upon General Jackson ? What did he do ? 
What is said of his proclamation ? What effect had it upon South 
Carolina ? What did her legislature do ? 

8. What two events occurred which serred to allay the rising storm? 
What did the bill of Mr. Clay provide for ? 

VIL Rb-blection or General Jackson. Wh«i was General Jack- 
son reelected ? Rival candidate > Vice-president ? 

Yin. Removal or the Deposits. 1. What did the law (^ 1816 
direct as to the public moneys ? What direetions did the president 
give i On what ground .' What did Mr. Duane reftise ? Who aooeded 
to the wishes of tite president ? 

2. When did Cimgress take acUon on the subject of these remoTato ? 
What two resolutions were adopted in the Senate ? How did ih» preri« 
dent regard the latter resolution ? How long did it remain on tht 
Senate's journal ? What was then done with it ? 

IX. Death or Latatette. When and where did the death of 
Lathyette occur i How did Congress notice the event ? 

X Deposit and Distubution Act. With whom did Congress 
order the deposit oMie public funds ? What did this enable the iMinkf 
to do ? How did they promote a spirit of speculation ? In what if^y 
did the government suffer ? 

XL Flobida Wab. 1. Residence of tiie Seminoles ? (5.) When 
did they commence hostilities ? What incited them to these ? Who 
was their king ? Who their chief warrior ? What did they think of 
remoTal? 

2. What is said of this war ? What is said of Osceola ? On what 
account was he exasperated ? On getting his liberty, what did he do ? 

8. Where Is St Augustine ? (5.) Where Fort Doane? What hap- 
pened here in December, 1836 ? What happened at Fort King, about 
the same time ? 

4. Who joined the Seminoles in 1886 ? What took place after this ? 

5. What became of the Creeks ? What is said of the continuance of 
the war ? • 

Xn. Admission or Abkansas and Micrioan. 1. When were these 
admitted into the Union ? 

2. Origin of their names ? Of what was Arkansas originally a part ? 
Of what subsequently ? When Missouri was divided, which part took 
the name of Arkansas ? 

8. Upon what condition vras Michigan received into the Unioiil 
Between whom had Uiere existed a controversy, and as to what ? 

XOL Tbmjlbcry C1BOUI.AB. What was the date of this dvoolar 
35 
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By whom istued ? Wbat did it require 2 How was it reg»«d6d \]j tbt 
people ? 

XIV. Election of Mb. Vast Buren. When was Mr. Van Boxea 
•lected presideot ? Who became vice-president ? 



PERIOD XnL, p. 279. 

For what is Period Xin. distinguished ? When was Mr. Van Boren 
inaugurated ? When did he retire ? Length ? 

1 . What is said of Mr. Van Buren, prior to his eleyation ? How harl 
he been honored ? When was he born ? What is said of General Jack- 
son*s address, on retiring ? 

2. Principal topics to be noticed in Mr. Van Buren's administra- 
tion ? 

L Condition of the Country. What was the state of the pecu- 
niary affairs of the country, after Mc. Van Buren's aoceesion ? What 
li 8M of fiiilurcs in the city of New York ? What of confidence ? 

IL Suspension of Specie Payments. What was Mr. Van Bnroi 
solicited to do ? What befell the bank, soon after ? 

HL Extra Session of Congress. When did Congress meet! 
What two measures were proposed ? What did the president assign as 
the causes of the pecuniaiy distress ? 

rv. Resumption op Specie Payments. When were specie pay- 
ments resumed ? What banks again suspended, and when ? Who 
began the suspension, 1836 ? What was required of the banks in 
1837 ? What did these banks induce others to do ? What did 8ome» 
•however, predict ? What banks continued the payment of specie ? 

V. Seminole Wail 1. What is said of the continuance of this 
war ? 

2. What treaty was effected with the Semin^es ? By whom > 
Vfksit did they stipulate ? Through whose influence was it broken ? 
What was done with the chief ? Why was General Jessup censured 
for this ? What did be plead in justification I What is said of 
Osceola ? 

. 8. What is said ot the oostinuiince of this war ? Moyements of 
Colonel Harney ? 

VL Internal Improvements. What appropriations were made fo» 
these ? What were Mr. Van Buren*s views of the appropriations I 
What were these expenditures for ? 

VII. Difficulties in Maine. What were these difficulties about ? 
What seemed likely to result ? Who preserved the public peace ' 
What further measures were taken by Congress ? 

VIIL NoRTUERN BoRD^ TaouBLts. 1. When did the Canada 
rebellion break out ? Whose sympathies were enlisted ? What nams 
did they assume ? What associations form .' Object of these ? 

2. What did a daring party do ? Their number ? With what wen 
they supplied ? Upon what did they fire ? 

8. What was the Caroline ? By whom hired ? For what object t 
What befell this steamboat? What befell several men? How wen 
the Americans affected by these movements ? 

IX. Sub-treasury Bill. What do you understand by the sub 
treasury? What did Mr. Van Buiw think of this ? Wb^ did Con 
gress adopt it ? 
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X SsBonoK ov GnnoLAL Hixmnoir. Who were the otadidatee in 
the eaiiTASs of 1840 ? What is said of the friends of Mr. Van Buren I 
What of the fHends of the riyal oandidates for the presideooy ? Who, 
at length, was elected president ? Who Tice-prteident ? 

PERIOD XIV., p.. 284. 

For what is Period XTV. distinguished ? When was General Harri- 
son inaugurated r When did he die ? 

1. Wlmt is said of Genural Harrison*8 inaugural address ? }si con* 
elusion, what did he say ? 

2. What is said of his death ? How did the public regard his 
death ? What honors were paid his memory ? 

8. Who succeeded General Harrison ? 

When did Mr. Tyler assume the government ? When did he retire r 

1. What religious service did' President Tjrler propose, on the death 
of General Harrison ? 

2. What did Mr. Tyler next do by way of indicating his course of 
policy ? Principal measures and events of his administration ? 

L Extra Session or Congress. 1. Who had convened Congress? 
When did it meet ? First measure adopted ? Second ? Third ? 

2. Great object of the session ? What did the president do in regard 
to two bills ? Consequence of his vetoes ? 

II. Apportionment of Representatives. What is said of the census 
nf 1840 ? What numbf^r of inhabitants did it show ? What increase 
over the census of 1830 ? What ratio of increase ? What act passed ? 
Ratio adopted ? 

in. Exploring Expedition. When did this expedition return ? 
Kow long absent ? Distance sailed ? What did they discover ? Sketches 
of natural history brought home ? 

IV. North-eastern Boundary. When and by whom was the 
north-eastern boundary question settled ? 

y. MoDiriOATiON op the Tariff. 1. When was the tariff of 1886 
rltered ? Whence are the revenues of government derived ? What is 
necessary, therefore ? How would one portion of the people limit the 
tariff? How another portion fix it ? 

2. What was the design of the tariff of 1842 ? . What did Congress 
do with the bill ? What the president ? The fate of a second bill ? 

VL Repeal or the Bankrupt Law. What is said of this Uw at the 
time it was passed ? Who toolc advantage of it ? What did this abuse 
of the law lead to ? 

VII. Bunker Hill Monument. 1. When was this monument com- 
pleted ? How was the event celebrated ? Who was present ? Who 
was the orator ? What is said of the scene ? 

2. What sad event soon followed ? Who was Mr. Legar^ ? What is 
f iid of his sickness ? What of his reputation ? 

YIIL Explosion on Board op the I^inceton. When did this ex 
plosion occur ? What distinguished personages were killed ? 

IX. Treatt with China. When was this treaty negotiated ? By 
whom ? When ratified ? What is said of it ? 

X. Annexation of Texas. How was Texas annexed ? How had it ' 
been attempted before? Why not by treaty ? Who fi&vored the modi 
t»7 joif t resolution ' 
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XL Ambmmii M FsmoDA AXB lowm. Whm im% (kmb i 
WJiTA&abfwtaDiiioAlM Florida? Wbeaoe the mmbk Itwal 

Xn. Wbaw«« the MndkUlcs Ibr tht pnrideftQir in 1M6? Wlc 
was elected ? Wh» viee-preskkntf 

PERIOD XV., p. 291. 

For what is Period XV. distingoislied ? When was BIr. Polk inaogo- 
rated? When did he retire ? Length? What erents and measores 
signalised the administration of Mr. Polk ? 

L Dbath or Genbial Jacoon. 1. When did hie death eoonr? 
Where ? What was his religious belief? 

2. What is said of him ? What merit was geneiaUy aooorded him f 
Who paid a trihnte to his memory ? 

IL AoMissioK OF Texas. 1. What did President Polk infbrm Con 
gress in relation to Texas ? What did he say remained to be done ? 

2. What action did Congress take in relation to the admisrioB of 
Texas ? What privilege had Texas ? 

IIL DvriouLTixi WITH Mexico. 1. What steps did the Mexiean mis- 
bter take in consequence of the admission of Texas ? How was tha 
American minister treated by Mexico ? 

2. What order was issued to General Taylor? Who claimed tha 
Kueces as their boundary ? Where was Taylor to take poet ? (6.V 

IV. DiYisipN or Orboon. 1. Who olcioted Oregon ? What attempts 
had been made to settle these claims ? What agreement was made in 
1818? What in 1827? What did the president recommend in 1845? 

2. When was notice given ? What took place before the notice was 
delivtfed ? Where ana by whom were the difficulties settled ? 

8. Northern boundary of Oregon ? How fixed ? What was ceded to 
Great Britain ? How was the settlement of this question regarded ? 

V. CoMMKNCEKSNT OP HosTiUTiBS. 1. When did General Ti^lor 
move from Corpus Christi, and to what point ? (6.) When did he pro- 
ceed from this point ? (6.) What did he leave at Point Isabel t 

2. What did he do at Matamoras ? What fort did he erect ? Who 
was the Mexidan general at Matamoras? What notice did he give 
General Taylor ? 

8. Who succeeded Ampndia? What did Arista commnnieate to 
Taylar ? What is said of Captain Thornton and his party ? What of 
Cw^Uiin Thornton himself? 

VL SiKQx or FoftT Bbown. 1. What intelligence did Taylor reoriva 
respecting Point Isabel ? What did he deem necessary ? ' 

2, Who was left in command of the fort ? What instructiona did ha 
leave behind ? 

8. What is siud of an attack upon the fort? Who was killed ? Who 
was mortally wounded ? Whereupon, what was done ? 

Vn. Battles of Palo Alto and Rbsaoa de-la Palxa. 1. Wheti 
did General Taylor leave Point Isabel ? Why ? With what force f 
Where did he encamp ? When resume his march ? 

2. What did Uie army, at loigth, reach ? Meaning of Palo Alto > 
What were on dther side of the American army ? What buyend ' 
Where were the Mexicans drawn up ? 

S. What soon occurred ? What batteries did great ezeeutioo 
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4. WlMt two bmv* »e« iveve mortally vouaded ? Wh$,% p9i ui aid 
lo the contest .' How did the Mexioons leave th« field i 

6. When did the Amertean ftrmy Mtame iti mweh ? Where did thsy 
dieooTer the Mexioan army a second time ? Meaning of Bcsaca de U 
Palma ? 

6. What is Mad of this battle ? What wu captured ? What gen- 
eral ? When waa Matamoras taken po88«Bsion of? 

7. Wh6n did the Mexioaa government deoUure war against the 
United States? Instead of such declaration, what did Gongresa 
declare ? What did Congress authorise ? 

VIIL Fall of Monterey. 1. What order did the Amerioan govenw 
aaat give General Taylor? What placis did he take possession of ? (6.) 

2. Capital of New Leoii ? (6.) Uistanee firom Matamoras ? What ii 
■aid ef the mareh of the Amarinan anny towards it? 

a. How was Monterey fiyrtified? Who attaoked it? Progress ^ 
the sie^ ? 

4. Whea was U aarrendtved? Number of priscmars? What was 
permitted them ? 

6. What is said ef an anntstiae? Why did Taylor aooeda to it? 
Length of it? Who tarmiaated it ? 

IX. Procbeoikgs ut CoKOBBss. 1. What important bill in 1846-49 ? 
What other? A third? A fourth? 

2. Un^now, how had the tariff been adjusted ? What alteratiQil 
was effediP by the tariff of 1846 ? What was prognostioated ? 

X. Battle of Buxva Vista. 1. FoUewing the oaptHre ef Montsr^y* 
whatwsa done? What did General Taylor take possession of ? (8,) 
Where did General Worth march? (6.) What did General Wool 
do? (6.) 

2. What intelligence reached General Worth ? Why did ha net seod 
t» General Taylor ? To whom did he send ? 

8. What order was communioated to General TiiyWr at Viotoria? 
What to General Wool ? What « said of their oempUanea? 

4. Whither did General Taylor next move ? Amount of their Mlft* 
binedlbree? 

6. When did the army take peat ? In whose ohyM was it ? To 
what point did General Taykir proceed ? For wha^Bpoee ? What 
is said of Santa Anna ? ^^ 

6. What is the 22d of February memorable for? What is said of the 
Amerioan army ? What summons did Santa Anna send to Taylor ? 
What was the re^ of the Utter ? 

7. WhM did the battle of Buena Vi^ eeomr ? What ia said of the 
eontest ? What batteries seem to have decided it ? 

8. What did the Americans intend to do, the oeit inenitng ? What 
beoame of the Amerioaoa? What did th^ leave behind? Disl^ 
guished American officers who were killed ? 

9. What did the vietory of Buena Vista secure ? What beeame of 
General Taylor ? Whom did he leave in command ? 

XL Naval Opksatiohs. 1. Movement of Commodore Sloat in the 
Paeifie ? Movement of Commodore Montgomery ? In what year and 
what months were these movements ? * What is said of Commodore 
fitoekton and CoL Fr4mont ? In whose name did Com. Stockton estab* 
liah a gofemment thei«? (6*) 

2. Operations of the home squadron? WhMpUossvarotftkttr 9f 

85* 
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Xn AxMT Of TBS Wmr. 1. Bj whom wis thte afiny wgunabit 
What was it to undertake ? 

2. What fort did General Keamej leare, and when ? Coone pur- 
ined ? To what point ? (7.) What is Santa ¥4 the capital of? When 
did he reach it ? Distance marched ? SpAce occupied ? 

8. What did he do at New Mexico ? Whence then did he proceed ? 
What information did he soon after receive ? Whose return did he 
order? What did he then do ? What place did he reach ? Whom did 
he meet ? 

4. What did Kearney now claim ? Whose claims did Stockton adTO- 
cate ? What did Kearney now do ? 

5. What is said of the arrest of Fremont, suhsequentlj ? When was 
he tried ? Sentenced ? What did the president offer ? 

XIIL' ExFcnmoai or Coloxkl Domiphajt. 1. What order did Gen- 
eral Kearney give to Doniphan ? What was Kearney's second order 
to him ? Why this expedition against these Indians ? 

2. How did Doniphan divide his regiment ? What is said of this 
enterprise ? What was his success ? 

8. Towards what did Doniphan nextprooeed ? Whom did he expect 
to find ? Whom did he encounter ? Wjien and where did he plant his 
standard? (6.) 

4. To what point did Doniphan next march ? When did he reach 
Saltnio? Why did he proceed to New Orleans? Bywhatw^' What 
distance did he march ? ^ * V 

XIV. RmuoTiON OF Veea Cbux. 1. Where is Vera Crux ? (6.) 
'Distance from the city of Mexico ? Whtft for tr ess opposite ? Tb whom 

was the reduction of these intrusted ? 

2. Force employed ? Bendexvoos of theiuTadingarmy? Whenwns 
the city invested ? 

8. When was the bombardment begun ? What naval battery wis 
employed ? Distance it was transported ? 

4. When was the otty surrendered ? Prisoners taken ? Ameriesa 
oflSoers killed ? 

6. Number of shot and shells thrown by the American batteries ? 
Aigrregate wtAakk} What does a writer say ? 

XV. Batti^BOsibo Gobdo. 1. What and where is Cerro G<ndo ? 
^ When did the army reach this pass ? What had Santa Anna here 
' done ? His force ? Force of the Americans ? 

2. How did General Scott proceed ? When did the battle occur ? 
Number of Mexicans who foil ? Number taken prisoners ? 

8. Boast of Santa Aima previous to the battle ? What became of 
him? 

XVL Pboouss or thb Abxt. 1. After the batUe of Cerro Gordo, 
what did the army do ? What places were taken posseBsi<m of ? What 
is said of the fortress of Perote ? 

2. What city next reached ? (6.) Number of its inhabitants? TThat 
did General Scott here do ? 

XVn. CoxTRxiiAs — CBURUBxraoo. 1. Whither did General Scott 
next move? When? Accompanying force? Numbers left in the 
hospital, and as a garrison ? 

2. What is said of the army the third day alWsr leaving Pu^la ? 
What sight burst upon them ? What did the^ descry to the kfl f 
What bdbre them ? What beyond? 

& What plsoe did General Twiggs reseh on ths nth? Whatftrtift 
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ostloa WIS between this and ^e city ? Of what did the army tAe 
advantage ? Where was Antonio ? Where Contreras ? Who occupied 
the last point, and with what force i When did an engagement here 
take place, and between whom ? 

4. What is said of the contest ? Number of prisoners taken ? 
Number of pieces of artillery ? What is said of tiro brass six-pounders ? 

6. By what was the victory of Contreras followed ? 

6. What is said of the bravery of the Mexicans ? How many Mexi« 
cans were engaged ? How many prisoners taken ? How many gen- 
erals? How many other officers? Numbers killed and wounded? 
Field-pieces captured ? Loss of the Americans ? 

XVIII. AiTBBiPTs AT Peace. 1. Why did General Scott here halt ? 
Who was commissioned to negotiate a peace ? What was agreed upon ? 

2. Who resumed the prosecution of the war, and why ? What was 
the first object of General Scott ? 

8. When did the battle of Molinos del Rey occur ? Who commanded 
the Mexicans ? How did the armies compare as to numbers ? Ameri- 
can officers killed or wounded ? 

XIX. Reduotion of Chepultepbc. 1. What now remained to be 
B^piired ? What was Chepultepeo ? ' 

2. What measures did General Scott take to reduce it ? Who struck 
the Mexican flag from the walls, and planted the American standard ? 

XX. Occupation of Mexico. 1. What followed, the next day? 
When was this ? 

2. When and by whom were terms of capitulation demanded ? How 
were these demands met ? Who were ordered to move into the city ? 
When did General Scott take formal possession of it ? What took plaoe 
on the 16th ? What on the 17th, and why ? 

XXI. Treaty. 1. What essentially terminated the war ? What other 
engagements occurred ? 

2. What is said of the Mexicans, following the occupation of their 
city ? What treaty followed ? When was this treaty adopted by the 
American government ? When was the treaty announced by proclama- 
tion? 

XXIT. Death of Mr. Adams. When and where did the death of 
this eminent man occur ? What were the circumstadces of his death ? 
How long had he been employed in the service of his country ? What 
was he often denominated ? 

XXIIL Admission of Wisconsin. When was Wisconsin admitted into 
the Union ? 

XXIV. Election of General Taylor. Who were the candidates in 
the canvass of 1848 ? Who were elected president and vice-president ? 
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For what is Period XVL distinguished ? When was General Taylor 
inaugurated ' When did he die ? 

Why was General Taylor inaugurated on the 5th of March ? What 
is said of his inaugural address? What in that did he pledge -him- 
self to do ? What is said of the measures of his brief administration ? 

L Death of MiU Polk. Wheh and where did this event occur ' 
When was he bom ? How early was he a member of Congress ? What 
) his politics ? 
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n. PiAiB or Mm. GAiaovK. Whtm and nhtre M tbis diitliigidibBd 
individaAl die? What it said of his career of public servioeT How 
long had be been connected with pablie afSairs T What ofl&ces had he 
held, and how had he performed his duty? 

IlL Death or Gencbal Taylor. 1. >Vben and where did this able 
soldier and statesman di#7 To what was his lost siokaess owjng ? Uow 
did he meet death ? What were his last words 7 

2. When did Mr. Fillmore assume the government? When did he 
retire 7 What does the coostitution provide 7 When did Mr. Fillmore 
take the oath of ofiioe 7 What is said of the transfer made in the brief 
space which that service occupied 7 What events and measures ^gnal- 
ixed the administration of Mr. Fillmore 7 

1. CoMPKOMisE Bjll. 1. What is said of this biU 7 Bj whoa was it 
introduced 7 Design of it 7 

2. Uow many questions were there involved in that bill 7 What was 
tbefirst? Second? Third? Fourth? FU\h7 

8. What is said of the discussion of these questions prior to the death 
of Gen. Taylor 7 To what were northern memtwrs opposed 7 For what 
were southern members anxious 7 How were the people of the United 
States divided 7 

4. What suspended proceedings in Congress 7 What ensued after {ft 
funeral of Gen. Taylor? To whom was the subject referred? Who 
introduced the bill 7 What next took phioe 7 Fate of the bill 7 

5. State of the country at this time? What spirit was extending t 
What was admitted, and what demanded 7 

6. What was now introduced into oongrws 7 What was the first bill 7 
Second? Third? Fourth? Fifth 7 

II. Death of Mk. Clat. 1. When did his death ooour? Where? 
Age? Where bom 7 Whose son was he? At what age did he lose his 
father 7 What is said of his mother 7 With whom d& he study law T 
To what state did he remove 7 

2. With what was he soon honored ? What ofiQces did he sueoessivelj 
hold 7 What office under Mr. Adams 7 For what office was he sevend 
times a candidate 7 

8. While in Congress what measures did he advocate 7 What is said 
of his eloquence? When did his constitution receive an irreparable 
shock 7 Through what effort 7 

4. When for the last time did be appear in Congress 7 Of what disease 
did he die? What hope did he express? Of what church was he a 
member 7 Where was he buried ? Under whose 8uperintenden<Se? 

6. What is said of his person? What of his temperament? Coua 
tenance? Voice? Gestures? Reasoning? Illustrations 7 Quickness 
of perception and rapidity of conclusions 7 

G. When such a man departs, what is delightful to know 7 What ia 
said of Mr. Clay in early lile 7 How did he regard duelling in after 
years? 

UI. LoBOs Island Coif TXOTEKST. 1. Where are these islands situated? 
Distance from the continent 7 For what valuable 7 

2. Who claimed them 7 Who controverted the validity of this claim 7 
Cbicdy for what reasons 7 Under this impression, what were American 
eitiiens assured of 7 

8. What did ftirtber investisation show ? What acknowledgment was 
made ? In what manner m^ 7 

IV. IwAsiON OP Cuba. 1. Data of the first Cuban hivadon ? Whenot 
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did it sail T Under whom T Number of men T Who were they ? Fate 
of the inyaders ? What became of Lopex T Where was he tried 7 What 
became of the captured 7 

2. Date of the second invaaon? Number of men engaged 7 On 
landing, whom did Lopez leave in charge of the stores 7 Whither did 
he himself proceed 7 With what expectations 7 Did he realize them 7 

3. What became of CoL Crittenden and his force 7 Where were thej 
executed 7 To whom did they write 7 Tenor of these letters 7 

4. What became of Lopez 7 Where was he executed 7 When 7 By 
what means did he .die 7 How did he behaye 7 

6. What effect had the news of the execution in the United States 7 
What took place at New Orleans 7 What did Congress subsequently 
order 7 What became of thcrtbllowers of Lopez 7 What was their num- 
ber 7 At whose expense did they return to the United States 7 

y. Dkath op Daniel Webster. 1. What signal event in Mr. Fill- 
more's administration is noticed 7 What is said of him 7 

2. Whei^os Mr. Webster bom 7 When 7 What is said of his father? 
What of his mother 7 What did she teach him 7 

8. What advantages for early education had he 7 When did he go to 
•chool7 Where 7 F'^ff. instructors? What academy did he attend? 
At what age 7 What collie did he enter 7 At what age 7 When did 
he graduate 7 

4. What, on leaving college, did he do 7 When was he admitted to 
the bar 7 Where did he practise 7 When remove to Boston 7 With 
whom did he there eome in contact ? 

5. Of what body was he long a member? Under whom was he Sec- 
retary of State 7 In what years was he mentioned for the presidency 7 

6. When did he last leaye Washington 7 For what pla^, and why 7 
What befell him soon after 7 Effects of the foil 7 When did he die 7 
Whom did he bid forewell 7 To whom eoounend himsdf and fomily 7 

7. What monuments of his genius did he lesk^e 7 What particular 
•peeches had great exoellenoe 7 What, perhaps, was his greatest intel- 
leotnal achievement 7 

VI. -^ Prksidbntial Vaixyabb. — Who waa nominated for the pres- 
idency by the Whig National Convention in 1852 7 Who for the vio&- 
presidency 7 Whd for the presidency by the Democratic National Con- 
vention 7 Who for the vice-presidenoy 7 

2. In what month was the election 7 ^ow were the can d idates sup- 
ported 7 Who were elected 7 

8. What is said of Mr. FilUnore, who now retired 7 What did the 
eoQQtry continue to enjoy during his administration 7 What did he 
win? 
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L Statb. 1. Namber of colonies at the eomiAeiioeSent of 1h% 
Rerolation t Wliat did these become ? What adopt ? 

2. What stater were admitted daring the i^^mmistration of Waili- 
bgton ? 

B. How many states since ? 

4. How many territories had been organised ? 

5. Limits of the ooontry in 1800 ? Limits at the present time ? 
Soperfioial area then ? What is it now ? How does it compare with 
the continent of Europe ? How compare with the Rossiaa empire ? 
How with EngUnd ? 

6. What tracts of territory hare been added daring the present 
aentoiT ? How were they obtained ? 

H. GovEUfifEin'. Since when has. a government existed ? Number 
of C^mgresses ? Extra sessions ? 

HL Pbjesidents. How many presidents haye there beoi ? Name 
them in their order. How many have died ? Which was the oldest ? 
Which the yoongest ? How many served eight years ? How many 
fbar ? Who died in office ? 

IV. Population. 1. Popalation in 1800 ? Li 1860 ? 

2. Namber of Indians ? From what states have the Indians been 
removed, and where ? What is said of them ? 
8. Immigration from 1820 to 1840 ? From 1840 to 1850 ? 

V. Pkrsoic AL Appearanck. 1. Whom do the inhabitants resemble . 
What blood predominates in New England ? What is said of them ? 
What of their stature ? 

2. What is said of the people of the Middle and Western States ? 
What people predominate Uiere ? What other sorts of people are to be 
found in these states ? 

8. What is s^d of the people of the South ? What of the negro 
population ? 

VL Character. 1. Whatmaybesaidof the character of the pec^e? 
What of national character ? 

2. Of general traits, what is the first mentioned? 2? 8? 4? 5? 
6? 7? 

8. What is said of these characteristics as applied to New England ? 

4. What is said of her morality and piety ? How is ^he Sabbath 
legardedr ' 
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5 What is MddH>f the ACddle States ? In irh^ are the |teop1e active 
and enterprisiDg ? What b said partioalarlj ^he Patch ? What of 
Priends, Germans, Catholics, &o. ? 

6. What is, said of the hospitality and courtesy of the southern 
people ? 

7. Whom do the inhabitants of the Western States resemble? What 
portion resembles New England ? What portion Virginia ? From what 
was Kentucky settled ? From what Ohio ? Of what compound, then, 
is the character of the Western States ? What has this parentage pro- 
duced? 

VII. Dress. 1. Who formerly manufhetured their own garments? 
What is said of the hand-card and spinning-wheel ? What is said of 
the manufacture of yarn ? 

2. How has this family manufacture been superseded ? How are 
the people of the United States clothed ? How are they dressed com- 
pared with persons fifty years ago ? The fashions of what cities are 
the most prevalent ? What do the permans wear ? What the Quakers ? 

VIII. DwELUNGS. 1. Whatof the mode of building? First dwellings 
in new settlements ? Progress in respect to dwellings ? 

2. Where are neat and handsome structures to he found? What is 
said of the residences in the neighborhood of cities ? 

8. What is said of American villages ? 

4. What is said of materials used for dwellings ? *Where is wood 
chiefly used ? Where is the Flemish model to be found ? What is 
said of villages in western New York ? Where are stone houses and 
barns to be found ? 

5. Manner of building at the South ? What are the houses composed 
of? 

C. What is said of structures at the West ? How are some towns 
built ? What abounds ? Where does the log-house disappear ? What 
is said of our architecture as compared with England, France and 
Germany ? Causes for this ? 

IX. Food. 1. How are the Americans fed ? Whatis nud of starva- 
tion? 

2. What is said of the culinary art ? 
8. What is said of fiist eating ? 

6. What is said of wheat ? 

6. What is said of the diet of the Middle States ? 

7. What is said of food used in the Southern States ? What of 
garden vegetables ? 

8. What are the two great articles of food in the Western States .* 

X. Means of IlrtsacoMMUNiCATiON. What is said of focilities tor 
intercommunication ? What of the use of vehicles ? What of turn- 
pikes ? What of the stage-coach ? 

1. Cahals. 1. What is said of canals prior to 1800 ? By what wtil 
ihiBj be superseded ? Era of canals in the United States ? 

2. Length of the Erie Canal ? When first opened ? What does it 
connect ? Which state has the greatest number of miles in canals ? 
Who was the great promoter of the canal system ? 

8. Length of the Ohio Canal ? What does it connect ? When opened } 
In what respect has the canal the advantage of the railroad ? 

2. Stkam Nayigation. 1. In what respect has a change taken place 
la the navigation of rivers, &o. ? 

2. first tuoeessfbl trip of a steamboat? By whom? Between what 
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return i When did nkon die ? Age ? Speed soon after lUtained ? 

8. First steamboat on the western waters ? Length of a Toyage of » 
boat from New Orleans to Lonisville, in 1817 ? In 1827 ? Distance ? 
Number of boats at the West in 1818 ? Number in 1848 ? 

4. Why was it thought that the ocean could not be safely navigated 
by steamboats ? 

6. First steam reesel that crossed the Atlantic ? GiTe an aooonnt 
of her Toyage. 

6. Give an account of a voyage of the Siritis and Great Western. 
What lines of ocean steamboats are now established ? 

7. Length of the Toyage of the Mayflower ? Ordinary length of 
the voyage of ocean steamers ? How near now is England to the united 
States ? 

3. Railroads. 1. First railroad iu the United States ? Where ? 
When finished ? Object of it ? When and where was steam-power ftrst 
used? 

2. Average cost of railroads in the United States P In England ? 

8. Extreme speed in England ? In the United States ? How does 
this speed compare with the velocity of a cannon-ball ? 

4. Number of miles of railroad in 1849 ? Aggregate cost ? Number 
of passengers transported in 1860 ? With what is Boston oonneoted ? 
With what is Albany ? With what is New York ? 

5. What i9 the project of Mr. WhHoey ? What plan has Mr. Do 
grand ? What is said of a railroad across the isthmas ? 

4. Elkctro-BIaonetio Telbqbapb. 1. Prior to this Invention, by 
what system was intUUgenoe conyeyed ? When adopted ? Bistaaoe 
of stations ? When only used ? Where used ? Progress of oommuni- 
oation ? Annual cost ? 

2. Who constructed the eleetro-aiagnetic telegr^h ? How eame his 
attention directed to the subject ? 

8. When was the practicability of Morsels discovery tested ?. Through 
what appropriation ? When ? How ? Number of miles ti Morse's , 
telegraph in 1852? 

4. Rival telegraphs in the United States ? Which is most used * 
What is said of House's ? 

5. What evidence can you give of the rapidity of traasmisdon i 
What is said of communication between New York and New Orleau ? 

6. Coet of erecting telegraphs in England? Cost in the United 
States ? Cost of messages in England ? Cost in America ? 

6. Posv-OFFics. 1. By whom were communications sent, in onr early 
histoiy ? What fiict shows the trouble and expense of early intercom- 
munication f 

2. What is said of mails between Boston and New YoriL ? 

8. Rates of postage m 1800 ? Rates in 1852? 

6. Newspapers. Firstnewspaper after the landing of the PUgrimsf 
First religious newspaper in the United States ? Seomd ? 

XL Imyintions — Arts — B^Iakitpaoturss. 1. What is said oftha 
inventive genius of the Americans ? How has thll genius been ttimu 
Uted? 

2. Patent office, when opened ? Number of patents in Massaehu 
^i^Ca? Number in Connecticut? Number in South Carolina? In 
GeorgU? What do these fhcts show ? Whole nUmber issued ? What 
^ the greatest *:-^ber reUte to ? And what the least I 
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8. The thne mott important faitentioni of tlio last half-^entaiy I 
When was the cotton-gin patented ? When did Mr. Whitney die ? 
Bales of cotton shipped before the ootton-gin came into use ? AnnaiU 
product now ? 

4. Hourly number of impressions on the hand-press ? Number by 
Mr. Hoe's recently invented cylinder press ? 

6. Manufactures prior to the Revolution ? Saying of Lord Chatham ' 
Monu&ctures during the Revolution ? Since ? 

6. Power-loom, where and when introduced ? When and where the 
knny and broad-loom { Who discovered the application of India rub- 
ber to cloth ? When ? * . 

7. What other important discovery is here alluded to } What effect 
has ether, when inhaled ? 

8. What is said of the use of sulphuric ether or chloroform i Which 
of these is to be preferred ? Why ? 

9. What is said of engraving, sculpture and painting ? What names 
9i eminent sculptors can you mention ? 

10. Eminent painters, during the last half-century ? What is said 
of West ? What of Allston ? 

XII. AoRXOULTURB. 1. What is said of agriculture ? Which states 
«re chiefly agricultural? Which are considerably manufacturing? 
Proportion of inhabitants who ibllow agriculturalpursnits ? 

2. What b said of agricultural chemistry ? What two individuals 
have done vast good by their experiments ? Who have made similar 
investigaUons ? 

8. What has been done in Europe and America by way of agricuU 
toral education ? 

XIIL Trade and Comm^rck. 1. What is said of trade and commerce 
in the United States during the last half-century ? What does it con- 
sist in ? Principal articles of exportation ? 

2. WTio are the great carriers of these exports ? Proportion of ship- 
ping belonging to them ? What part owned by states south of the 
Potomac ? Staple articles, the growth of what states ? How are they 
carried ? How sent to foreign countries ? What is said of cotton 
shipped from New Orleans ? What countiy receives the largest ship- 
ments ? What countries next the British dominions ? 

8. Goods recdved in return? What from Great Britain? What 
fh>m France > From China ? From Russia ? From the East and 
West Indies ? From whence do wines come ? Brandy ? 

4. What is imported from California ? What, however, has becom9 
of this gold ? 

5. When was the first shipment of ice made ? By whom ? To what 
place ? First profitable shipments, when and where to ? First ship- 
ment to the East Indies ? 

6. Amount shipped in 1847 to southern ports ? To foreign ports ? 
flow many vessels did it require ? Aggregate value ? In what is it 
packed? 

XIV. Education. 1. What is said of early attention to the education 
of children and youth ? What principle is being adopted in reference 
to schools ? 

2. What is said of infiuit, Lancasterian and manual-labor schools ? 
Wfiat of female seminaries ? Where are normal schools established ? 
Where is the largest ? 

8. Colleges? Number of ooUegee in the United States in 1800 » 
36 
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Namber now ? WMcb haTe th« most extaosiye librariM ? What It 
•aid of the preliimnarj studies ? 

4. Namb«r of theological institations ? Law schools ? Medinl 
•chools ? What is said of the militarj academy ? What of the naTal 
academy? 

XV. Charitable Educational Inrtitutioiis. 1. What is said of 
them ? Who was the founder of Sabbath-schools ? When and where 
did Raikes found the first Sabbath-school ? When did he die ? 

2. When was a similar school gathered in Philadelphia ? What is 
said to have been the first Sabbath-school in America ? In what state ? 

8. Institutions FOR^DsAr Mutes. When and where was the first 
institution of the kind opened ? What is it called ? In what did it 
have its origin ? Where did Mr. Gallaudet qualify himself? Number 
of such institutions now ? 

4. Institutions por ths Bund. Number of these established' 
What Yras the first called ? Superintendent ? 

5. Lunatic Asylums. Oldest institutions of Uiis kind? NumbCT 
DOW existing ? What lady has contributed much to the establish 
ment of insane institutions ? In what way ? 

G. Instruction op Idiots. Where has such instruction been com* 
menced ? Number of idiots in Massachusetts ? Result of the experi- 
ment thus far ? 

XVL RsuoioN. 1. Principal religions denominations in the United 
States? What is said of other denominations? 

2. What is said of irreligion and infidelity? What are we ii 
iuiger of? What do the exigencies of the ehvroh xecfiiiit I 



QUESTIONS ON THE CONSTITUTION 



PREAMBLE. 



For what objects did the people of the United States adopt a oomtU 
tution ? 

ARTICLE I. 

Skotion I. In whom does the constitution Test all legislatiye powen ? 
Of whom does this Congress consist ? 

Section II. 1. Who chooses representatives ? How often ? Quali- 
fications of electors of representatives ? 

2. Affe of a representative ? How long must he have been a citisen 
of the IJnited States ? Of what state an inhabitant ? 

8. How are representaUves and direct taxes to bo apportioned among 
the several states ? How are their respective numbers to be determined ? 
When was the first census or ei!iumeration to be made ? How often 
afterwards ? How many inhabitants could send one representative ? 
Suppose a state had less than thirty thousand ? Which state at first 
sent the greatest number of representatives ? How many ? Which 
states sent eight ? Which six ? Which five ? Which four? Which 
three ? Which two ? Which one ? 

4. How are vacancies filled ? 

5. Speaker and other officers of the house, by whom chosen ? Who 
has the sole power of impeachment ? 

SicriON In. 1. Of whom is the Senate composed ? How chosen ? 
For what time ? How many votes has each senator ? Have not the 
lu'ge statte more senators than the small states ? Have the small 
states, then, the same power, in pa&sing or rc»Jecting a bill, as the large 
states? 

2. Into how many classes are the senators divided ? When are the 
Beats of the first class vacated ? When those of the second ? When 
those of the third ? How often, then, is one-third chosen ? What 
advantage is there in this arranffement? How are vacancies which 
occur during the recess of a legislature filled ? How long does such 
senator hold his office ? 

8. Age of a senator ? How long a citizen of the United States ? How 
long an inhabitant of the state ? 

4. Who presides in the Senate ? What rote has he ? 

^. Other officers of the Senate, by whom chosen ? What is a pres* 
ident pro tempore ? What duties may devolve upon him ? 

6. Who tries impeachments ? Who would preside, were the Pre^ 
dent of the United States to be impeached ? Majority necessary to a 
conviction ? 

7. Suppose a person convicted, to what might the penalty extend ? 
To what the convicted party be farther liable ? 

Sicnov IV. 1. Who prescribes the times, places and manner, of 
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Mding deetioDS for senators and rayresoitatives ? Bat what powvf 
has Ckmgress in relation to snch regalations ? 

2. How often does Congress assemble ? YThen ? 

Section V. 1. In respect to what does each house jndge ? What 
nnmber makes a quorum ? Meaning of quorum ? Who may adjourn 
from day to day ? What else may they do ? 

2. What rules may eaoh house adopt ? How many membMi can 
expel a member ? 

3. What is said of a journal of proceedings ? What of publishing it ? 
When are the yeas and nays to be entered on the journal ? 

4. What is said of adjournment ? 

Section VI. 1. What compensation do members of Congress receive ? 
How |Mdd ? In what oases are they exempted tram arrest ? For what 
mav they not be questioned ? 

2. What is said of members of Congress holding any ciTil office ? 
Suppose a p«9^n holds an office under the United States, what then ? 

Skction VII. 1. In which house must revenue bills he oriipnafted } 
But what may the Senate do ? 

2. What {nust the President of the United States do. In order that a 
bill may become a law ? Suppose be does not approYe of it, what does 
he do ? What does the house then do ? In order to pass the bill, 
what number is rsouired } To whom is it then sent ? When does it 
become a law ? what fbrther must be done ? Within what tim* 
must a president rttum a l»U I Suppose he does not return it within 
toidays ? 

8. What is neoessary that an order, rssoluUon er. rote, of the two 
houses, may take cffiect ? Suppose the president disapproves of MOh 
•rder, resolution, or vote ? 

SfionoN Vin. What power has Congress in regard, 1. To tsjoH* 
duties, imports and excises ? To payment of debts ? But what must 
be uniform ? 2. As to borrowing money ? 8. Regulating oommeroe ? 
4. Naturalisation } Bankruptcies ? 6. Coining vaaaej ? 6. Counter* 
foiting? 7. Poet-offioes? 8. Progress of seienoe and useM arts? 
9. Pirames? 10. Declaring war? 11. Armies? 12. Navy? la 
Land and naval forees ? 14. Suppression of insuireeUons ? Bepelp 
ling invasions ? 16. Organising armies and disoipUaing the militia f 
16. Exercising exclusive leg^lation over seat of government, and all 
places purchased for tha erection of forts, ke. ? 

Sbctiov IX. 1. What power had Congress in vccard to iwnrigrM^ 
Into the country, prior to 1808 ? What tax might be Imposed ? 

2. What is siud of the writ of habeas corpus ? 

8. What of bills of attainder or ex post fkoto law ? 

4. Capitation or direct taxes, how to be Isdd ? 

6. What is said of duties on artioles exported flroBi any state? What 
of preflsrenoes ? What of vessels firom one state to another ? 

0. When may money be drawn fkom ihB treasury ? What i 
must be published ? 

7. WhatissaidoftitlesefBofalliiy? WhatofperseiiahohiiQgi 
of trust acoMiting presents ? 

Sbotioii X. 1. What may individual states not do ? 

2. What are individual states prohibited, as to imposts or dutise ? 
What exception is made ? To whom does the real proouoe of att dntisa 
and imposts belong? What fiuther art the itatea pnhibitid ( 
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abholb n. 

BwonoK L 1. In whom is the ezeoutfye po#er yeeted ? Boratfon 
»f his office ? 

2. By whom chosen ? Who chooses the electors ? Number in each 
state ? Who may not be an elector ? 

8. When do they meet ? Namber of persons Toted for ? What list 
do they make out ? To whom are they transmitted ? By whom, and 
before whom, are these TOtes counted ? What number elects ? When 
must the House of Representatives choose a president ? How ? Sup- 
pose no one has a majority, what is done ? How many Totes has each 
state ? What constitutes, in this case, a quorum ? How manv states 
are necessary to a choice ? Who i^Tice-president ? When does tfle 
Senate choose a vice-president ? * 

4. What is said as to the time of choosing the electors, and of the 
day on which the latter shall give their votes ? 

5. Qualifications of a president ? Age ? How long a resident in the 
United States ? 

6. What are the causes of the disability of a president ? Upon whom, 
in such a case, do his duties devolve ? What power has Coogress in 
relation to some one who shall act as president ? 

7. What does the oonstitution provide in regard to a president's 
salary ? What oath must he take ? 

SscnoN II. 1. How does the president stand related to the army, 
navy and militia ? Whose opinion may he* require in writing, and on 
what subjects ' What power has he in respeist to reprieves and par- 
dons ? With what exception ? 

2. Wlmt power has he in respect to treaties ? To ambassadors ? 
Consuls ? Judges ? 

8. What vacancies can he fill ? Length of such commissions ? 
SiOTiON IIL Duties of the president in respect to Congress ? When 

may he convene that body ? When adjourn it ? His duty in respect 
to ambassadors ? The execution of the laws ? Whom is he to com« 
mission ? 

Sbotioic rv. How may all offioers of the government be removed ? 
For what crimes ? 

ABTICLB m. 

Sionoir I. How is the Judicial power of the United States vested ? 
Tenure of the judges' office ? Compensation ? 

Section XL 1. To what cases does the judicial poww extend ? To 
what oontroversies ? To what persons ? 

2. In what cases has the Supreme Court original jurisdiction ? In 
what cases has it appellate jur^diotion ? Meaning of appelUte ? 

8. Before whom are trials to be held ? Where ? But when the crime 
it not in any State ? 

SfionoN III. 1. What is treason ? How may a person be convicted 
of treason ? ^ 

2. Who may punish treason ? With what limitaticm ? 

* See Alt. 12, Sec I., at amendments, wbert the mode of choosing s president nd 
ikMnsUent is somewhat altered. 
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ABnCUB IT. 

SwTioif L How ar» public acts, reoords, and jadidftl prooeedingB, 
•f the states, to be tf^ated ? How are they to be proved ? 

SfiCTiov II. 1. What is said of the privileges of oitiaeni of one stata 
in other states ? 

2. Suppose a person charged with crime flees into another state, 
how may he be taken ? ^ 

8. What is provided, in regard to those held to service, who escape 
fh>m one state into another ? 

Sbction UL 1. What is said of the admisaon of new states? What 
of tlie forouitlon of new states ? 

%. What power has Congress in respect to the territory or other prop- 
erty belonging to the United States ? 

Section IV. What guarantees does the constitution xnake to tht 
several states ? 

ABTICLB V. 

1. Amendments to the constitution, how proposed ? By wluan rtH 
fied ? With what proviso ? 

ABTICLB TL 

1. What debts does the constitution recognise ? 

2. What constitutes the supreme law of tiie land ? 

8. Who are specially bound to support the constitution ? How I 
What is said of nsligious tests ? 

ARTICLE TEL 

1. How many states were required to ratify the constitution, in order 
to its establishment ? Where did the convention meet which firamed 
the constitution ? Who was president of it ? When was it adopted ? 
What states ratified it ? Year? When did it go into operation ? Whal 
new state joined ? When ? Number of delegates to the convention ? 
How many signed ? Why not all ? 

AMSNVBISMTa. 

When were amendments proposed ? How many ? Number adopted f 

Art. 1. What is said of an established religion ? What of tnedom 
of etpeech ? Of the press ? Of the right of petition ? 

Aet. 2. What is said of the right of the people to ke^ and bear arms i 

Art. 3. What of quartering soldiers ? 

Art. 4. What of warrants and smures i 

Art. 5. What is said of capital or other infamous crimes ? Except in 
what cases ? What of double trial for the same offiBnce ? What other 
provisions are made for the^ protection of citixens ? 

Art. 6. What right shall a person accused of crime enjoy ? Where ? 
What shall he be informed of ? With whom confronted F How obtaii 
witnesses ? And by whom aided ? 

Art. 7. In what suits shall the right of trial by jury be preserved 
What is said of the reexamination of facts tried by a jury ? 

Art. 8. What is said of exoessive bail, fines, or punishments ' 

Art. 9. What is said of rights retained by the people ? 

Art. 10. What is f^irther said of powers not delegated " 

Art. 11. How is the judicial power Hmited i 
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Ab*. 12/ 1. Who elect the president and vioe-president ? When 
mvmt they meet ? May both belong to the same state with themselyes ? 
How must they vote ? What lists most be made ? To whom must these 
lists be sent ? Who opens these certificates, or lists ? In whose pres* 
ence ? Who is declared president ? But suppose no one has a majority, 
what number is selected ? Who chooses from these three ? How are 
the votes taken ? How many votes has each state ? How many con- 
stitutes a quorum for this purpose ? What majority is necessary to a 
choice ? Suppose no choice is made by the house before the 4th of 
March, who acts as president ? 

2. Who is declared vice-president ? Suppose no one has a majority, 
who elects a vice-president ? From whom ? What constitutes a quo^ 
mm ibr this purpose ? What majority is necessary ? 

8. Who is not eligible to the vice-presidency ? 



QUESTIONS ON THE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE. 

NoTB. — This memorable Declaration, the patriotic work of the Congrese of 1770, 
waa ttgned by that bodjr on the 4th of Jul j of that year. The tignera were fifty-six 
innnmber. Richard Ilenry Lee, oC Virginia, first mored the question. Mr. JefEerson, 
John Adams, Dr. Franlclin, Mr. Shemrnn, and R. B. Livingston, were appointed a 
committee to prepare the Declaration. The original draft was by Mr. Jefiierson. John 
Adams was Its gr^ supporter on the floor of Congress. John Ilancoclc'^ signature 
stuids first. Not fraingle individual of this patriotic band now survives. In the order 
cf history, the Declaratidti should precede the Constitution ; but it was deemed better 
that it should be inserted here, to be learned % the pupil or not, as the teacher may 
decide. The author, however, is of opinion that every child should become acquainted 
with the reasons which induced our ancestors to separate themselves from Great 
Britain. 

When was the Declaration of Independence signed ? By whom ? 
What was their number? Who moved the question? Who were 
appointed to prepare a declaration ? Who drafted it ? Who was its 
great supporter ? Whose signature stonds first ? Are any of these 
patriotic men now living ? With what should every child become 
acquainted ? 

When are a people justified in dissolving their politioal connection 
with another people ? Ans. When that people, or their rulers, oppress 
them by manifestly unjust and long^continued abuses and usurpations. 
What, in that case, does a decent respect for the opinions of mankind 
require them to do ? 

What two great truths did the Congress of 1776 hold to be seHt- 
evidcnt ? What among these rights did they specify ? What is the 
design of government ? From whom are the just powers of govern- 
ment derived ? When is it right to alter or to abolish governments ? 
On what principle should a new government be framed, and its powers 
organized ? Yet what will prudence dictate ? What hitherto has 
experience shown ? But when is it the right and duty of a people to 
throw off their government ? What is said of the forbearance of the 
colonies ? What of the necessity of a change of government ? What 
iid Congress declare oonoeming the histoiy of the tbon Eling of Great 
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BrMA? W1min»^} Ant. C»Mi»nL By a« nffMl to i^at did 
the Ct mgn m OfetBpl l» pv«ve iktif smurticm I 

T» wlMt kwft haa lie r«ft»8ed asfeot ? 

Wh»l laws bad lie prohibited his goverDors to paw ? 

¥^bat other lawi had he refused to pass ? 

l¥hat had he dose in respect to oonvening l^islad^e bodisa? 
Whr? 

What had he repeatedlj dissolved ? Whj ? 

What, after siich dissolatitm, had he refused ? What had resmltod f 
And to what dangers had the state been exposed ? 

What had he ^earored to prevent ? By what meaas t 

The admissioo of what had he obstructed ? How ? 

Upon whom had he made Judges dependent ? 

What in respect to new offioes and new officers had he doo9 ? 

What in respect to standing armies'? 

WhaMn respect to the military ? 

To a foreign jurisdiction ? 

Bodies of armed troops ? 

How protecting them, and for what ? 

What had he £mt in regard to trade i 

In regard to taxes ? 

In r^ard to trial by jury ? 

Transportation of American citixens ? 

What had been his oonduot toward a nd|^boring prorinoe ? 

What had he done *n regard to the oobiual charters ? Their mot^ 
TiJuable laws ? Their powers of government ? 

What in regard to the colonial legislatures ? 

What had he abdicated here, and what had he deoiired respeotbg 
the people ? 

What had he done on our sea^ Coasts? To cnr towns ? To oar 
citizens ? 

What was he then doing in respect to large armies ? And for whal 
purpose ? And in what manner ? 

What had he done with those taken captive on the high seas ? 

W hat insurrections had he excited ? What had he excited the frontiw 
Indians to do ? 

What, meanwhile, had the people done 1^ way of redress i How ? 
How bad these petitions been answered ? What was such a prince 
unfit for f 

How had the colonists treated their British brethren ? Of what had 
they warned them ? Of whai had they reminded thera ? To what 
appealed .' How conjured them ? To what had they been deaf? To 
what necessity, therefore, were they driven ? 

To whom, therefore, did they appeal ? What did they publish 
and declare ? In whose name, and by whose authority ? From 
what absolved ? And for what had they full powers ? Upon whom 
did they rely ? What did they mutually pledge i AiA in support o« 
what? 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE SEMES. 
WORCESTER'S COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY 

K Comprehensive Pronouncing and Explanatory Diction 
ary of the English Language, with Pronouncing Vocabir 
lanes of Classical, Scripture, and Modern Geographical 
Names. By Joseph E. Worcbstek, LL. D. Enlai^^ed 
Revised Edition^ with important additions. 5S6 pp^ 
large 12 mo., containing 67,000 words. 

This Dictionary combines, in a very condensed and cheap fonn, 
a greater amount of valuable matter than any other similar work. 
It contains, in its various vocabularies, upwards of sixty-ecTen 
thousand words, many technical termSy and a copious list of such 
words and phrase$ from foreign languages as are oflen found in 
Elnglish books. — It comprises very full pronouncing vocabu- 
laries of Classical and Scripture Proper Names, and upwards of 
four thousand Modem Cfeogrtqthkal Names. The additiona 
which have recently been made consist of Abbreviations used in 
Writing and Printing ; Phrases and Quotations from the Latin, 
French, Italian, and Spanish Languages, in general use ; and a 
description of the Principal Deities, Heroes, dtc, of the Fabulooa 
History of the Greeks and Romans. This additional matter is not 
only very useful to the general reader, but is of the highest 
importance to Children in schools, who have no Classical Diction- 
aries to consult. 

As a PaoNOUNcmo Dictionary, it possesses decided advantages 
over all others, the pronunciation of every word being plainly 
marked, not only in the accent, but in the sounds of the vowels, — a 
OMMt important feature in the plan of the work. Every di^reooa 
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•f promtnciation in tmr langaago is trresented according to tha 
reapectire and most emin^t authorities. 

The Orthoorapby in the work is that whieh is authOrited by 
the best usage* Innoyations which hate no sanction from English 
usage, or the prsYailing aod best usage of Uiis couatry, have been 
avoided* The vocabulary qftoords ofdimbtfUl or various orthagra 
phyt together with the rules and rem^ks whioh accompany them 
oomprises nearly all the difficult and doubtful cases in English 
orthography* 

WORCESTER'S ELEMENTARY DICTIONARY.. 

An Eng^lish Dictionary for Common Schools, with Pro- 
nouncing Vocabularies of Classical, Scripture, and Mod- 
ern Geographical Names* By Joseph E. Worcester, 
LL. D. Revised and Enlarged. . 360 pp., 12mo., contain- 
ing 44,000 words. 
This work is a reduced form of the Comprehensive Dictionary 

and is especially adapted to the uSe of common schools. It con 

tains, in its several vocabularies, upwards of 55,000 words. In 

addition to the Dictionary proper, it comprises the foflowing mat 

ters or divisions : — 

1st. A list of such Words and Phrases from Foreign Languages 

as a;^ often found in English books. This is a class of words for 

tho definition and pronunciation of which an English reader oAen 

wants assistance. 
2d. A short list o( Amerkmusms, tft words whioh are reputed as 

peculiar to America, and English words which are used in^ Amer 

ica in a peculiar manner. 
3d. Remarks on Orthography y with a copious' Tocabuktry of 

Words of doMbtful ot Various Orthography, 
4tb. Walker's Vocabulary of Qrosk and Latin Proper Names, 

with large additions from TroUope and Carr, 
5th. Scripture Proper Names^ with the pronunciation according 

lo Walker and other orthoepists. 
Gth. A Vocabulary of Qeographicai NameSf with the pronuncis 

tion given according to the best authorities. 

WORCESTER'S PRIMARY DICTIONARY. 

A Primary Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage; with Vocabularies of Classical, Scripture, and 



BSCOKMENDATIONS OP WORCBSTBft's IHCTIOIf ABISS. 

Modem Greographical Names. By Joseph E. Worcs»« 
TER, LL. D. 352 pp., 18mo., containing 41,000 words* 

This little work oontiuns avocabulaiy of the oommon and well- 
authorized words in the En^ish language. Technical terms, and 
words which are obsolete, provincial, ynlgar, wnot well author- 
iied, and also a great portion of the compoond and derivatiyo 
word» of the language, have been omitted, as not necessarj or 
Boitable in a mannal of this kind, which is designed to ezhibit^ihe 
correct orthography and pronunciation, together with a oooeise 
definition, of the common words of the language, such as an 
usually found in the standard works of ihiglish literature. 

WORCESTER'S UNIVERSAL AND CRITICAL 
DICTIONARY 

Of the English Language. 1032 pages, 8vo. Containing 
over 100,000 woids, and showing in what manner the 
words of various, doubtful, or disputed pronunciation, are 
treated by all the most eminent English orthoepists. 

Bkoomvendations by the highest literary authorities of ooi 
country are as follows : — 

The Dkhnitions are dear and exact, and those pertaining to 
technical and scientific terms are speciaUy valuable to the gen* 
eral reader. The author has evidently bestowed great labor on 
pRONXTNOATiON. Ilis systom of notation, which is easily under- 
stood, and founded on a more complete analysis of the vowel 
sounds than we have elsewhere met with, together with bis plan 
of exhibiting all the best English authorities in relation to words 
difierently pronounced by different orthoepists, gives to this work 
important advantages as a Pronouncing Dictionary. In Orthoo- 
RAFHY he has made no arbitrary changes ; but, where usage Is 
various and fluctuating, he has aimed to be consistent, and to 
reduce to the same rules words of similar formation. 

We confidently recommend it as containing an ample and carO' 
ful view of the present state of our language. 

Jarsd Sparks, LL. D., President of Harvard University. 

Sidney Willard, A. M., late Prof, of Hebrew,^., liar. Uni 

Mosxs Stuart, D. D., Prof. Sacred i^iterature, Andover,Masfl 

Edwards A. Park, D. D.,, Abbott Professor of Christiaa 
rhoology, Andorer, Mass. 



BSOCMMBIIDATIORS 07 W0RCE8TfiR*8 DICTI0MAS1S8. 

Leonard Woom, Jr., D. D., President of Bowdoin College, 
Maine. 

NI Lord, D. D., President of Dartmouth College, New Hamp- 
ihire. 

Edward HrrcHcocK, D. D., LL. D., President of Amherst 
College, Mass. 

Mark Hopkins, D. D., President of Williams College, Mass. 

Edward T. Channino, LL. D., Boylston Professor of Rhetorio 
and Oratory, Harvard University. 

Henry W. Longfellow, A. M., Professor of Belles Lettres, 
Harvard University. 

Benjamin Hale, D. D., President of Geneva College, New 
York. 

Alonzo Potter, D. D., LL. D., Bishop of Pennsylvania. 

KoBLEY DuNGLisoN, M. D., Professor in Jefierson Medical 
College, Philadelphia. 

Francis Bowen, A. M., Editor of the North American Review. 

Charles Folsom, A. M., Librarian of the Boston Athenaeum. 

Hector Humphrey, D. D., President of St. John^s College, 
Maryland. 

David L. Swain, LL. D., President of University of North 
Carolina. 

John McLean, LL. D., Justice United States Supreme Court, 
Ohio. 

Philip Lindsley, LL. D., President of the University of Nash- 
ville, Tenn. * 

N. Lawrence Lindsley, A. M., Professor of Ancient Lan- 
guage and Literature, Cumberland University, Tenn. 

We concur fully in the leading portions of the above recommend 
ation, — not having had leisure to examine all the particulars 
referred to. 

Levi Woodbury, LL. D., Justice of United Stales Supreme 
Court, Mass. 
Elipualet Nott, D. D., LL. D., President Union College. 

From a general and frequent reference to this Dictionary, in 
constant use, I fully concur in the general merits of the work, and 
regard it as a very valuable aid to science. 

Theodore Frelinghuysen, LL. D., Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of New York. 

1 have used ** Worcester's Universal and Critical Dictionary of 
tlie English Language," in preference to any other, for constant 
reference. 

John Wheeler, D. D., President of University of Vermont. 

The Comprehensive Dictionary is used in the public schools of 
Boston, the Free Academy of New York city, and many othei 



asqcnoiBiiiiATiONS of worcxstbsy diotioiiabii*. 

placet. The Botrd of Education of New Hampehne have xeoently 
^dofyted it for the schools throughout that state. 

Attention is particularly invited to the fc^lowing recommenda- 
tions firom gentlemen who do not lend their names or influence to 
iodifierent publications. 

** This Dictionary exhibits, in its difi^rent parti, ample evidence 
of inquiry, careful comparison, and sound judgment. It combines, 
m a very condensed, yet intelligible form, a greater quantity of 
valuable matter than any otlier similar work ; and as a Pronouno 
mg Dictionary, it possesses decided adtantages over all others, hf 
Its superior system of notation, and by its exhibition of all th#» 
principal authorities respecting words of doubtful and various pro 
nunciation. We do not hesitate to pronounce it, in our judgment 
'Ae most comprehensivef accuraU^ and useful compendium mthm ou 
knowledge, ^^ 

JoscPB Story, LL. D., Professor Law, Cambridge, Mass. 

Sidney Willa^rd, A. M., Professor Hebrew, Latm, &c.,Cam 
5rid^, Mass. 

E. T. Channimg, a. M., Professor Rhetoric And Oratory, Cam> 
bridge, Mass. 
- John Pickering, LL. D., Boston. 

Wm. Allen, D. D., President BowdoimCollege, Maine. 

J. L. KiNGSLEY, LL. D., Professor Latin, Yale College, Conn. 

Alonzo Pottkr, Professor Rhetoric, Union College, N. York. 

C. Anthon, LL. D., Professor Greek and Latin, Columbia 
•>illcffe, New York. 

J. P. CusHiNG, A. M., President Hampden Sidney College, Va. 
'Jasper Adams, D. D., President Charleston CoIIeffe, S. C. 

Alonzo Church, D. D., President University of Geoirgia. 

Philip Lindsley, D. D., President Nashville University, Tenn. 

Kdward Beechrr, a. M., President Dlinuis College. 

David PrIentick, LL. D., Profesaor of Languages, Geneva 
Ci>nege, New York. 

Peter S. Duponceau, LL. D., Philadelphia. says: ^-Worcea* 
ter*8 Pronouncing and Explanatory Dictionary contains many val- 
uable improvements on other works of the same kind, which 
makes me consider it as the best Parlor Dictionary now extant. 
I have introduced it into my family, and will not lail io recom« 
mend it to my friends on every occasion. 

Hector Humphrey, D. D., President of St. John's College 
Annapolis, Md., remarks: — Worcester's Dictionary is in out 
■chools, and I sliould be glad to see it adopted everywhere. I find 
it exceedingly convenient and useful. 
1* 



RSOOXBUibAtlOim Of WOBCBSTBm'a ZHOnOMiAUM* 

RoBLrr DuNGLisoN, M. D., Profeoaor in the IlDiTeraity of 
Maryland, obaervet : — 1 have examined this Dictionary with eare, 
and am much pleased with the plan and execution. I ean have 
no hesitation in awarding to it the merit of being the best adapted 
to the end in riew of any thai I have examined. It is, in other 
words, the best portable " Pronouncing and Explanatory Diction- 
ary " that I have seen, and as suck is deserving of extensive cir- 
culation. 

The Amkrican Monthly Ritiew remarks : — That a work of 
this kind was needed, no one who has attended to the subject can 
douht ; and all who have examuied Mr. Worcester's Dictionary, 
and are competent judges of its merits, must be satisfied that mnoh 
has been done to supply a well-known deficiency in regard to books 
of this class. 

Tait's Edinburgh Magazine says, in a notice of a specimen of 
this Dictionary, which was republished in London : — If the work 
possesses the sterling merit of the specimen before us, it will ge 
far to supersede most others at present in common use. 

The Select Journal or Foreign Periodical Literature 
remarks : — No specimen, as is well known by all who have used 
this Dictionary, wonld give too fiiTOi^ble an impreasioQ of its 
eorepleteness zm correctness. 

The Boston Daily Adybrtisbr says:— -This work has been 
BO long before the public, that it has assumed in many circles 
the charactor of a standard book of reference. Mr. W.'s name is 
a sufficient warrant that the accuracy of the book will be fully 
maintained by the closest examination. 

The Boston School Committee, in their Report for 1851, 
say : ** Instances of mispronuneiatioB also occurred ; and on call- 
ing for a Dictionary, none was at band. A fine edition of Web- 
ster's large work lay on the master's table in another story, but, 
for all practical usea, where it was then wasted, il^ might as Mrell 
have been in Texas. It is recommended that all the toachera be 
required to have Dictionaries in their several rooms. It is also 
proposed that all the younger pupils be required to have Worces- 
ter's Primary Dictionary, and the more advanced pupils his Com* 
prehensive Pronouncing and Explanatory Dictionary. These 
books are very cheap^ and, for the price, are the most valuable 
School Books in the English language." 



ISCOMMBNDATUmS OF WOROBSTBR's I>IC#NVARIB8. 

Mr. William H. Wills, Principal of the Patnam Free School, 
and author of a ik>pttlar Grammar of the English Language, says : -^ 
** As a standard of orthography and pronunciation, the compilation 
of Mr. Worcester b fiir in adTanoe of ail other works of its class. 
His exhibition of the elementary sounds of the language surpasses 
even the masteriy analysis of Smart. The definitions are copious 
and accurate, and erery portion of the work affords eridence of 
the most careful and exact discrimination, and the profoundest 
research." 

Mr. Wiluam Russell, ibrmerly editor of the American Jour 
nal of Education, and author of a Series of Reading Books, says : — 
** You are aware that I have, in my compilations on elocution, and 
in my instructions on that subject, uniformly referred to the pre- 
rious Dictionaries of Mr. Worcester as the most accurate and s^- 
Isfaetory ' sources of information in their department. The new 
Dictionary I hare examined closely,' and am daily using it as a 
standard for reference ; and it seems to md the most valuable work 
of the kind erer produced in this country. To teachers and stu- 
dents it commends itself by its oomparatiTO completeness, its ferfed 
fidelity in observing the authority of the best standards, and its 
Mxactfiess in detail. Its style; both in orthography and orthoepy, 
conforms strictly to actual living usage, both in tlflb country and in 
England, with ^e single exception of words of more than one syl- 
laUe terminating in the letters or or owr, in which Mr. Worcester 
gives the preference to American usage. In my communications 
with teachers, I have been accustomed, for many years, to hear an 
earnest wish expressed for an American Dictionary, free from tha 
peculiarities of Webster, and the obsolete extremes of Walker. 
Such a work BIr. Worcester seems to have furnished, and it bids 
hit to be generally adopted as a standard in instruction." 

Mr. D. S. Rows, Principal of Massachusetts State Normal 
School, Westfield, sa3rs : — " I know of no author who has so uni- 
formly exhibited so much good taste and accurate discriminatioo 
in respect to all the departments of lexicography as Dr Woioes 
ler. His book is truly s q^lendid production." 
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